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PREFACE 


rilHE scope of this thesis is confined to the treatment of the 
^ structure and practical working of political institutions 
in Northern India in ancient times, i.e. y up to the Muslim 
conquest. The discussion of the origines of institutions is 
excluded from the work, except in so far as it is essential to 
an explanation of the structure of institutions in historical 
times. Social institutions in general, social or political theory, 
ordinary political history, and the institutions of the Deccan 
and the south of India are touched upon only as auxiliaries 
to the main theme. The work is based on a first-hand study 
pi the original .sources. In handling Vedic evidence, the 
Vedic Index of Professors Macdonell and Keith has been useful 
J #s suggesting references to original authorities. Dr. Richard 
Pick's Social Organisation in North-Pastern India in Buddha's 
time has likewise been extremely helpful for the Jfttakas. 
A good many of the references in Chapter V (on J&takas) 
4 ire identical with those in Dr. Fields excellent treatise but 
the sixth book of the Jatakas has also been utilised ; some 
new facts are adduced throughout and fresh conclusions 
enunciated. Iu connection with Epic data some suggestions 
were derived from the well-known essay of Dr. Hopkins on 
the Social and Military Position uf the Ruling Caste (J. A. 0. S., 
XIII, 1888). In Chapters X and XII and in a few paragraphs 
of other chapters, dealing with theoretical books, the material 
used is much the same as in my Theory of Government in 
Ancient India (post-Vedic) but the point of view is different 
and some of the passages utilised are also different. 

The radical divergence of my hypotheses from the 
conclusions of my predecessors renders it all the more 
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obligatory on tny part to express my gratitude to them. 
But for their invaluable pioneer work in the domain of ancient 
Indian politics, it would have been impossible to write a 
connected account of the development of Hindu administration 
or to offer fresh interpretations of its various aspects. My 
particular obligations are due to my tutor Prof. H. J. Laski 
and other teachers at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science who guided my studies in Sociology, Political 
Science and Public Administration. Prof. A. Berriedale Keith 
and Dr. L. D. Barnett kindly offered valuable suggestions on the 
dates of some Sanskrit texts. Prof. C. N. Nallamuthu Animal, 
M.A., B.Sc. (London), of Lady Willingdon’s College, Madras, 
brought some Til mil data to my notice and assisted in their 
evaluation. Dr. Pran Nath, D.Sc. (London), during his tenure at 
the India Office Library, extended to me all facilities of research 
there and directed me to a number of little known texts which, 
otherwise, might have escaped my notice. The advice of my 
colleague Mr. Ksetresa Chandra Chattopadhyaya, M.A., never 
grudged on the busiest of days, was always helpful in handling 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit texts. Another colleague, Mr. 
Bisheshar Prasad Srivastava, M.A., offered valuable criticism 
and saw part of the book through the press. Mr. Ram Shankar 
Prasad, M.A., read the proofs of the rest of the work and also 
compiled the Index. 

The Royal Asiatic Society’s scheme of transliteration has 
been adopted with slight modifications which will explain them¬ 
selves. The accepted spelling of place-names has been em¬ 
ployed but diacritical signs have often been put to facilitate 
correct pronunciation. The proper names of persons are 
accented exactly in the manner adopted by their bearers. 

BENI PRASAD. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

The political institutions of the Hindus 1 are, in their 
origin, as old as those of the Greeks but it is impossible 
to trace their development or visualise 
Study. Ba81S ° f the their working with the same clarity 
and fulness. In spite of the rapid 
strides of Oriental research during the last hundred 
years, there is no political history of India, in the 
strict sense of the term, prior to the sixth oentury 
B.C., while the gaps in the subsequent annals are 
numerous and sometimes cover centuries. The dates of 
many kings are doubtful, while nothing can exceed the 
difficulty of fixing the chronological limits of most of the 
Hindu poets, philosophers, grammarians and legal and poli¬ 
tical writers. Nor is the raw material available for the study 
of political institutions so abundant in itself as the size 
of the country and the duration of its history would lead 
one to expect. Historical compositions are few. Works 
on law or polity are certainly numerous but, for the 
most part, they are theoretical and do not readily yield 
any information on the practical working of institutions. 
General literature, religious or secular, gives something 
only after the most searching examination. The foreign 
aooounts of India by classical, Chinese and Arab writers 

1 Throughout this book the word Hindu is used in a compre¬ 
hensive sense so as to inolude followers of the Brahmanic, Buddhist, 
Jaina and other indigenous Indian persuasions, 
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are more valuable but they are few and far between and 
some of them have not come down to us at first hand. 
The inscriptions and coins which have been discovered 
and deciphered by a host of soholars in ever-increasing 
numbers of late constitute the real basis of the study 
of the structure and working of Hindu political institutions 
but the interpretation of administrative and fiscal terms 
therein bristles with difficulties. A 
study Method of discussion, based on soanty and 
dispersed materials, partly of un¬ 
certain dates, is bound to be perfunctory at best. Besides, 
there is the risk of reading modern or preconceived 
notions into the terms and documents of ancient times of 
which the atmosphere is so difficult to re-capture. One may 
be tempted to dismiss the polity of ancient India as mere 
“ Oriental Despotism ” which requires no further analysis 
and evaluation. Or one may import into antiquity the spirit 
and ideals of modern times. Again, such is the nature of our 
documents that isolated statements readily adapt themselves 
to attractive hypotheses and generalisations. The warning 
uttered by Professor Keith in regard to the Rigveda applies 
to much else in the range of Hindu literature, epigraphy 
and numismatics. “ It is easy, ” he writes, “ to frame and 
support by plausible evidence various hypotheses, to which 
the only effective objection is that other hypotheses are 
equally legitimate and that the facts are too imperfect to 
allow of conclusions being drawn.” 1 Caution, indeed, must 
be the governing principle of all endeavours to elucidate 
the political ideas and institutions of the anoient Hindus 
For instance, it is desirable to work on the assumption of 
later dates of books for which higher chronological limits 
are possible but not at all certain. To antedate any phe¬ 
nomena would be to weaken the very foundations of what 
ever hypotheses one may build. Another oaution, equally 
1 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp, 78-79, 
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The Influence 
of Geography. 


essential, is to resist the ever-present temptation of 
“ combining information.” A pioture, constructed from 
texts separated by hundreds or thousands of years, may 
be fasoinating in its fulness but may not be true of any 
given epooh. Similarly, documents from regions far apart 
oannot be used for a single area. In the uncertainty of dates 
and the obsourity of the whole subjeot, every document 
should, as a general rule, be handled by itself and then 
joined to others only on the surest possible ground. The 
application of the most rigid critical standards alone oan 
serve to illuminate the subject and, it may be, to add a new 
chapter to the soience of Comparative Politics. 

The nature and working of Hindu political institutions 
were largely affeoted by geography, racial characteristics, 
social organisation and economic condi¬ 
tions. Geographical faotors have, more 
than anything else, determined the trend 
of Indian political history. While the Himalayas have, for 
the most part, formed an impenetrable wall on the North, the 
openings on the North-west have let in successive hordes 
of immigrants and invaders who brought with them new 
types of civilisation, new ideas and institutions. Again, 
the north-western passes facilitated commercial and 
general intercourse bet ween India and the Middle Bast. 
Recent excavations and discoveries, carried out ohiefly 
by Sir Aurel Stein, have proved that the extensive desert 
whioh bars inter-oommunioation at present was not so 
arid two thousand years ago, and that in Baluohist&n and 
Seist&n there existed flourishing sites of civilisation whioh 
were abandoned, with the gradual drying up of the land, 
only after the second century B. C. The ohanoes for an 
exohange of oultural and political influences with Persia, 
might, prima facie , have had something to do with the 
development of Hindu practices. Within the frontiers of 
India there are hills and valleys in the North, North-west, 
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North-east, in Central India and on the western coast, whioh 
afforded shelter to hard-pressed tribes and clans and 
enabled them to preserve their peculiar institutions. In 
the North, the vast Indo-Gangetio plains, flat and mono¬ 
tonous, have largely determined the form of political 
organisation. Here the contrast with Greeoe is complete. 
In Greece, as Zimmern puts it, “ each little plain, rigidly 
sealed within its mountain barriers, and with its popula¬ 
tion concentrated upon its small portion of good soil, seems 
formed to be a complete world of its own. Make your way 
up the pasture land, over the pass and down on to the 
fields and orchards on the other side, and you will find 
new traditions and customs, new laws and new gods, 
and most probably a new dialect. You will b.) in a new 
nation.” 1 In North India, the absence of any hills, lakes 
or unfordable rivers militated against the permanence of 
political boundaries. Prima facie, every state would tend, 
as it were naturally, to encroach upon its neighbours. It was 
not long before public opinion and political philosophy held 
up to admiration the ideal of the u big kingdom,” “ the king¬ 
dom extending up to the sea,” “ the universal dominion.” 
Constant efforts were made to realise the ideal in some 
practical form or other, in reality or in name. The result 
was almost incessant warfare or readiness for war which 
was bound to influence the structure and working of 
governmental institutions. It would promote the monarchy 
as against other forms of government. It might mean heavy 
military expenditure and correspondingly heavy taxation. 
Whenever an extensive dominion came into being, the 
difficulty of communications,—the standing difficulty 
of all pre-modern governments—might prove well- 
nigh insurmountable. The authority at the centre could not 
easily make itself felt at the circumference. Rigid central¬ 
isation would be impracticable. Regional autonomy would 
1 A. E, Zimmern, Greek Commonwealth, pp. 62-63, 
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tend to be the rule. Nor would an “ empire ” under such 
circumstances hold together long even nominally. The 
outlying regions would constantly be tempted to cut them¬ 
selves adrift from the main body, to start on an absolutely 
independent career and, in their turn, to make a bid for 
supremacy. Once again, at the first signs of weakness or 
pressure at the new centre, the old process might re-start 
round another point. Indian political history would thus 
resolve itself into a ceaseless play of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces in which the latter would, on the whole, 
prove stronger than the former. 

India is split into two halves by the Vindhyas and 
, Satpuras. Nothing like the Himalayas, 

The Deccan. _ ... 

these chains of hills and mountains allow 

free intercourse between the North on the one hand and 
tho Deccan, as the table-land is called, and the country 
south of the Kri§n& on the other hand. But they have 
served to make the two regions different in race, language 
and partly in culture. Within the peninsula again, the 
Deccan plateau is in geographical configuration different 
from tho extreme south and differs from it essentially in 
race, language and character. Politically, India is divided 
into three great entities, each with a system of its own. 
More energetic and persistent than the quest for the suzer¬ 
ainty of the whole country, has been the quest for supre¬ 
macy over the North, over the Deccan and over the South 
as a whole. In particular, the region known as T&milak- 
am, extending from the south of Madras to Cape Comorin, 
has a strong individuality of its own. In spite of centuries 
of Aryan contact and influence, its civilisation has run 
an independent career. The admixture of Aryan blood 
is small; the languages contain few Sanskrit words; the 
political institutions show many important peculiarities. 
In the extreme south-west of India the Malab&r, sheltered 
by the Western range and the sea from outside influences, 
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is still a museum of sociological ouriosities. There is, 
however, no evidence to prove that its institutions represent 
a survival of those whioh once prevailed over the whole 
of the south or beyond. Further up, the sea and the 
Western Ghats, running for hundreds of miles along the 
coast, enolose a narrow strip of land, called the Konkan, 1 
which reared a hardy, sturdy race and enabled it to preserve 
and develop its peculiar institutions. Beyond the bounds of 
India proper lies the island of Simhala or Ceylon which, for 
oenturies, shared in the history of Southern India and, to a far 
lesser extent, in that of India as a whole. Politically, how¬ 
ever, it is an entity by itself. It is desirable that in any admi¬ 
nistrative survey the North, the Deccan, the South and Ceylon 
should be primarily treated by themselves. Sinoe, however, 
they frequently influenced one another and since proximity 
and similarity of certain conditions made their institutions 
alike income respeots, the administrative history of any of 
the four areas can be enriched by comparison with that 
of the others and by illustration from them. 

The most striking resemblance between the North of 
India and the rest of the oountry lies in the domain of 
economic life. Agriculture has been the predominant 
The predomi- occupation of the whole country. The 
nance of Agrioul- methods of agriculture have been praoti- 
ture * cally the same everywhere and for the 

whole of recorded history. The conservatism which the 
pursuit of agriculture tends to produce has therefore been 
a common feature. Owing to the absence of any serious 
eoonomic change, the framework of social and political life 
has not altered much. Besides giving the institutions a 
remarkable fixity, the dominance of agriculture has partly 
determined their form and oharaoter. The vast majority 


1 For a graphic description of the Gh&t8» see Elphinstone, 
History of India, ed. Oowell, pp. 600-601. 
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Population. 


of the population have lived in scattered villages. The 
proportion of the rural to the urban element was, in all prob¬ 
ability, even higher in ancient India than at present. The 
population itself was much smaller and therefore even more 
dispersed than at present. The Hftthi- 
gumpha inscription of KMravela of 
Kalinga ( C. 165 B.C. ) puts the population of Kalinga, 
roughly modern Orissd, at three millions and a half. A 
comparison of this figure with the figures available for the 
Kalinga army and the casualties in a former war and then 
a comparison with the numbers of the armies given for 
other regions, and, finally, a comparison with the present 
population of Oriss&, indicate, very roughly, a hundred 
millions as the population of the country. The mention 
of pastures and forests in Hindu literature and the general 
tenour of the foreign accounts also leave the impression 
that the country was not so thickly populated in ancient 
times as at present. No certainty is possible in a matter 
like this. But the rough indications are that in ancient 
times the population of India was about one-third 
of its present strength. It was thus even more diffus¬ 
ed among villages than at present. Such a condition 
was not favourable to the development of that intensity of 
life which characterized parts of ancient Greece and 
which issued in democratic organisation. Not only 
was this vital condition of democracy 
Government ° * wanting, but the usual size of a state and 
the difficulty of communications put direct 
or representative democracy as a form of central govern¬ 
ment out of the question. Besides, the essential moral 
basis of democracy was destroyed by the operation of oaste 
which out the population into at least four and generally 
many more racial, occupational or social groups, held in 
varying degrees of esteem. Oaste, how* 
ever, also struck against aristooraoy as a 


Caste. 
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form of government. It distributed the intellectual, martial 
and economic strength of the community among various 
sections and prevented that concentration of power in a 
single group which might enable it to dominate the rest. 
The elimination of democracy and aristocracy left the 
monarchy as the dominant type of government. Nothing 
else could meet the situation created by the conjuncture 
of geographical, economic and social factors. The mon¬ 
archy alone could symbolise the union of any considerable 
area of territory. 

On the other hand, the dominant sway of agriculture 
made the village the unit of society and, therefore, of 
political organisation. A village would, of 
The village. course, share in the general cultme of the 
land. But in the ordinary routine of life, it would tend to 
be a world by itself. Everything would tend to intensify 
its group-consciousness. For fiscal and administrative pur¬ 
poses it would be the starting-point of all arrangements. 
Higher divisions of local government might be formed by 
grouping successively larger numbers of villages together. 

While agriculture w as the principal occupation, industry 
and commerce would lie pursued by numbers of persons in 
every locality. Industry has always shown 
Commerce. ^ a f° nc l enc y to organise itself in guilds. 

The guild, as a modern writer remarks, 
u is indeed a structure which, at one period or 
... another, has existed over practically the 

whole of the civilised world. In medie¬ 
val Europe, industry was carried on under a system of 
enterprise at once public and private, associative and 
individual. The unit of production was the workshop of 
the individual master oraftsman ; but the craftsman held 
his position as a master only by virtue of full membership 
in his Craft-Guild. He was not free to adopt any methods 
of production, or any scale of production he might 
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choose; he was subjected to an elaborate regulation 
of both the quality and the quantity of his products, 
of the price he should charge to the oonsumer, and 
of his relations to his journeymen and his apprentices. 
He worked within a clearly defined oode of rules which 
had the object at once of safeguarding the independence, 
equality, and prosperity of the craftsmen, of keeping broad 
the highway of promotion from apprentice to journeyman, 
and from journeyman to master; and also of prescribing 
the integrity and well-being of the craft by guarding 
the consumer against exploitation and shoddy goods.” 1 
Conditions in ancient India were, of course, different in 
many important respects from those in medieval Europe. 
But the basic principle is the same. Throughout the greater 
part of ancient Indian history, guilds in some form or other 
are met with and have an important bearing on the state. 

The influence of race as a determinant of the course 


Racial Charac¬ 
teristics. 


of sooial and political evolution cannot 
be traced so readily as that of geography 
or economic conditions. “ National Char¬ 


acter” has been the subjeot of some strange theories. As 
an English political writer puts it, national character is 
a wonder-worker at the beok and call of every embarrassed 
historian. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that a mass 
of men in a given region often differ in important psy¬ 
chological traits from another group. The ultimate origin 
of these differences may be traceable to geography,—to soil, 
climate and resulting habits of life and thought—but the 
presence of a set of deep-seated psychological traits con¬ 
stitutes a series of influences by itself in historical times. 
The “ innate characteristics,” as they may be called, have 
not been the same everywhere in India. For instance, the 
Tftmil oharaoter whioh has so profoundly impressed the 

1 Q. D. H. dole, Introduction to Terry’s Translation of Renard’s 
Guilds in the Middle Ages, pp. xiii-xiv, 

% 
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whole of South India is an entity by itself. The tempera¬ 
ment of the Mar&th&s who, of all Indian communities, come 
nearest to the Teutons in their intellectual and moral make¬ 
up, differs much from that of the people of Bengal or the 
Punjab. Yet behind all the diversities it is possible to 
discern some common characteristics, which, in their ag¬ 
gregate, sharply differentiate the people of India from those 
of any other country. The Indian temperament displays 
an emotional flow and vibration which, on the whole, mili¬ 
tates against rigidity of discipline and organisation and 
bars uniformity in associated life. The religiosity of the 
Hindus is proverbial but there never arose any ecclesiastical 
organisation like the Roman Catholic Church or the Ang- 
lioan Church. The Buddhist Sarhgha which represented 
the maximum of organisation in Hindu religious life, was 
pervaded by a spirit of intense localism. The Jaina orders 
were more loose, while the Br&hmanas seem to have been 
positively averse to ecclesiastical systematisation Prayer 
and worship which have been congregational in Europe 
have, for the most part, been individual among Hindus. 
Here culture has been embodied in institutions to a far lesser 
extent than in the Wes!. It is true that in certain matters, 
for instance, in ritual and caste, a degree of discipline 
was proscribed and an amount of organisation attempted, 
which is unknown in Western Europe. But even here 
endless multiplicity of forms and diversity of details are 
apparent. Again, a caste or a subcaste rarely had 
a definite machinery of government, legislative, executive 
or judicial. It left a great deal to the operation of 
custom and the informal working of group-opinion. 
This lack of organisation goes a long way to discount 
the Brahmanie claims to supremacy which fill Brahmanic 
literature. Whatever the theorists might say, the fact 
remained that the Br&hmanas had no organisation, no 
independent financial resources, no effective means of 
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resisting a king. Ultimately, they depended on the king, 
the landed magnates or the community at large for grants, 
fees, and presents. In economic life, too, the organisation 
was never so strict in ancient India as in Europe. The 
guilds, essentially local in character, were never well-knit 
together. In the political conditions which obtained in 
anoient India, this habit of loose organisation would tend to 
produce a sort of federalism or feudalism—feudalism which 
represents want of system rather than a system. This 
trait in the Hindu character was intensified by the imagina¬ 
tiveness which was another striking feature in the 
temperament of the ancient Hindus. To soar above the 
earth was often to lose touch with realities and to drift away 
from system. On the other hand, the Hindu mind was 
remarkable for its love of logic. It delighted in classifica¬ 
tion, division and endless sub-division. In practical life 
it sometimes pursued logic with extraordinary tenacity 
and tended to run an idea to its extreme consequences. 
Here is one of the causes of the growth of caste. Europe 
stopped at class; Hindu India rushed into caste. 

Caste, which formed the basis of the social order, was, 

along with geography, race and economio 

Caste. 

postulates, a great factor in the political 
life of the Hindus. Apart from the fact that it ruled out 
democracy or aristocracy as a form of government for 
a state as a whole, it deeply influenced the nature, character 
and working of the monarchical state. Caste resolves 
function into a purpose, an ethical principle, a religious 
conception. In the exaltation of the group, it largely 
sacrifices the individual values. It strikes at the root of 
individuality and amounts almost to a denial of personality, 
It refuses to admit that every individual is, in his nature, 
universal and that he has the right to seek his own self- 
expression, to determine his own ambitions and pursue 
his own interests. The principle of caste is the negation 
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of the dignity of man as man. It rules out all idea of 
individual liberty or rights independently of those which 
arise from the necessity and desirability of performing 
prescribed social functions. Hence, there was no effort 
in the history of Hindu politics to define the spheres of 
individuality on the one hand, and the group or state on 
the other hand. “ Laissez-faire ” had no basis in anoient 


India. When it liked, society could direot everything 
pertaining to human life. 

Caste would naturally influence the composition of the 
The compoei- governing body. It would entrust govern- 
tion of the ment to the K§atriyas and, though the 
government. ru i e was sometimes violated, its pre¬ 
scription was generally effective. At the same time the 
Br&hmanas were, socially and religiously too important and, 
intellectually, too powerful, to be left out of political coun¬ 
sels. Br&hmana priests or ministers were often by the 
side of the king. Legal difficulties were often submitted 
to Br&hmana parisads or committees for solution. Attempts 
were made to enlist the moral support of the Br&hmanas for 
the government. Law, whioh is an expression of the social 
spirit, reflected caste at numerous points in anoient India. 

Caste fosters group-psychology as opposed to an inde- 

„ pendent individual mentality or national 

Groups. . _ , , 

consciousness. It helps the tendenoy 

towards functional organisation. Among the ancient 

Hindus, organisation, though loose in degree, tended to be 

both horizontal and vertical. There might arise multitudes 

of looal and functional jurisdictions and intermediate 


associations standing in various, more or less ill-defined, 
relations with the state. Every group which has developed 
a consciousness, tends to be independent or quasi-indepen¬ 
dent in its own sphere. It rests with the state to co¬ 
ordinate the working of these groups, to keep eaoh within 
its proper limits and, generally, to secure those conditions 
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under whioh they oan flourish to the best advantage of the 
common good. The extent to which the state can fulfil 
this function of co-ordination and security is likely to 
depend on its intrinsic strength and animating spirit and 
the whole set of circumstances at a given moment. In 
this whole series of relationships, custom is likely to be 
the guiding principle, if written positive law is wanting. 
In suoh a case, sovereignty would cease to be monistic. 
In the rigid Austinian sense of the term, it would disappear 
altogether. It would be essentially pluralistic, diffused 
among myriads of groups, particulate jurisdictions and 
influences. Such was the situation which a conjuncture of 
basic oiroumstanoes brought about in ancient India. 

Religion must be reokoned among the great factors 
in the history of the Hindus. Brahmanism 
Religion. sanctified caste and entrenched it firmly 

in the estimation of the people. It made law part of itself 
and thus tended to impart to it strength, conservatism and 
permanenoe. Religion sought to direct the life of the 
rulers as of the rest of the community. It inculcated 
charity, gentleness and promotion of popular happiness 
on the part of the king. It held a spiritual ideal before the 
state- It could serve as a moral check on the despotism. 
Oooasionally, it might become the animating principle 
of the polioy of the state. Under a king like A£oka, the 
state might beoome actively missionary. Religious ohange 
was likely to tell on politios. The rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism shook the political position of Br&hmanas for a 
while. Incidentally, religion emphasised renunoiation of 
the world and led many rulers to abdioate in favour of 
their sons or relations. 

Such were the principal determining factors in the 
development and working of political 
pointfof shidy* institutions in anoient India. They were 
oommon to the North, the Deccan and 
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the South and to all, except, perhaps, the most anoient, 
periods of the early history of India, though their actual 
foroe would necessarily vary from time to time and placo 
to place. The history of India as a whole has generally 
been viewed from the North. But several years ago, a 
noted Southern scholar, the late Sundaram Pillai, laid down 
that “ the attempt to find the basic element 

L of Hindu civilisation by a study of Sanskrit 

and the history of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the 
problem at its worst and most complicated point. India, south 
of the Vindhyas—the Peninsular India— still continues to be 
India proper. Here the bulk of the people continue distinctly 
to retain their pre-Aryan features, their pre-Aryan lan¬ 
guages, their pre-Aryan social institutions. Even here, the 
process of Aryanisation has gone indeed too far to leave 
it easy to the historian to distinguish the native warp from 
the foreign woof. But, if there is anywhere any chance of 
such successful disentanglement, it is in the south: and the 
farther south we go, the largor does the chance grow. 

“ The scientific historian of India, then, ought to begin 
his study with the basin of the Krisn&, the Cauvery of the 
Vaigai, rather than with the Gangetic plain, as it has been 
now long, too long, the fashion.” 1 

But if one prepares to depart from the old fashion, one 
meets with an insurmountable obstaole at the very thresh¬ 
old. It is possible that the Tamils began their institu¬ 
tional career earlier than any people of the north but their 
early forms and working are lost to us. The oldest avail¬ 
able southern records are considerably later in date than 
the earliest extant northern documents. A few Tamil 
scholars have tried to prove that Tamil literature embodies 
tradition as old as 12000 B. C. or even earlier. But their 
arguments have been contested by other Tamil scholars. 
They prooeed on the basis of the very tradition of which the 

1 Tamilian Antiquary, 1908, p. 4. 
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soundness has to be proved. If critical standards be rigidly ] 
applied, one can rarely go beyond the Christian era on the 
basis of Tamil data. Social institutions and practices which 
leave their mark on customs and ceremonies may be traced 
to earlier beginnings, though, even here, the process is 
beset with difficulties at every step. But in relation to 
political institutions, the southern material does not carry 
us, in point of time, beyond the period which is fairly illu¬ 
minated by northern evidence. If it did, it would be neces¬ 
sary to preface any political survey of the North with a 
chapter on the South. As it is, even the score of inscrip¬ 
tions discovered in the South a few months ago do not 
touch the other side of the Christian era. A discussion 
of Hindu political institutions must still start from the 
North. 

The date, authenticity and value of each piece or class 
of evidence will be discussed as it is used in the following 
chapters. But a word may be said on 
tergal* 3 the re i a ^ ve va luo of the data available. 

The inscriptions must form the basis of 
any study of Hindu political institutions. Here some very 
remarkable personages proclaim their aspirations, motives, 
and achievements. Here the actions of numerous kings, 
officers, private individuals or groups are recorded by con¬ 
temporaries, with reference to the social, economic and 
political circumstances of the times. The epigraphic re¬ 
cords are supplemented by coins of which the legends, 
though brief, sometimes settle doubtful dates, introduce new 
names and titles and occasionally illuminate an obscure 
political situation. The few seals which have so far been 
discovered are equally useful. The remains of old build¬ 
ings, towns, oaves or tanks sometimes serve as valuable 
illustrations. Next in value stand the accounts of foreign 
observers, Greek, Chinese and Arab, which, in the case of 
the last two classes of writers, have been transmitted at first 
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hand. The Greek notices, preserved only in later extracts, 
cannot be accepted at their face value but they are, none the 
less, very useful. The next place must be assigned to the few 
Hindu ohronicles or biographies, such as the Harsaoarita 
of B&nabhatta, the R&jatarahgini of Kalhana and the Vikra- 
m&Akadevacarita of Bilhana, which throw a flood of light 
on the structure and working of political institutions. 
Finally, there is the vast range of Hindu literatures, 
Sanskrit, mixed Sanskrit, Pali, Brahmanic, Buddhist and 
Jaina, religious, legal, political, secular; from which admi¬ 
nistrative gleanings have to be made. Owing to the un¬ 
certainties of the dates of Hindu literary productions which 
sometimes range over centuries and occasionally transcend 
a whole millenium, and from the theoretical character of a 
good many of them, the value of this kind of evidence is 
largely supplementary, comparative and illustrative. How¬ 
ever, it does sometimes reflect the actual state of things or 
paint an ideal not far removed from reality. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that the epigraphic records and foreign accounts do 
not begin until the fourth century B.O. For the preced¬ 
ing centuries one has to rely entirely on literature. 



CHAPTER II. 


The Age of the Rigveda. 

( Books I—IX. ) 


The Rigveda is the oldest document and the first of the 

four Vedas of the Hindus. It has well been said that it 

a is not a book, but a library and a liter- 
The Rigveda. ,. . 

ature.’ The date and order of its ten 

Mandalas or books and of the 1,028 hymns whioh they com¬ 
prise, cannot be determined with any approach to certitude. 
Attempts have been made, notably by Arnold, 3 to fix 
their order of composition but the conclusions have been 
challenged by other sohoiars. 3 The general consensus of 
opinion is represented by Keith when he remarks that the 
nuoleus of the Rigveda is formed by Books II—VII, each of 
which is attributed to a different priestly family. 4 To this 
were prefixed the groups of hymns by other families which 
constitute the second part (51—191) of Book I. Later, the 
first part (1—50) of Book I and Book VIII which is attributed 
to the family of Kanvawere added. When Soma hymns were 
taken out and put together there came into being Book IX. 5 
The tenth Mandala is considerably later. Its metre, 
language and ideas are conclusive on the point. It is 


1 Arnold, Vedio M^tre, p. ix. 

* Vedio Metre, p. 49, gives a scheme summarising the results 
arrived at. 

3 See J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 484—90, 716-22 ; Ibid., 1912, pp. 726-29. 

* The families are those of Gritsamada, Vi6vAmitra, VAmadeva, 
Atri, BharadvAja and VaAigtha. 

B Keith, Cambridge History of India, I, p. 77. 

3 
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impossible to dogmatise on the chronologioal limits of the 
various seotions. Max Muller placed the earlier and more 
primitive Vedic hymns between 1200 and 1000 B.C. and the 
later ones between 1000 and 800 B.C. 1 2 Attempts have been 
made to fix higher dates on the basis of astronomical calcula¬ 
tions and other grounds. 8 The recent discovery of the 
Mitannian Inscriptions of about 1400 B.C. at Boghazkitfi was 
seized upon as solid evidence for assigning a higher 
antiquity to the Rigveda, but the discussion which followed 
left the problem practically where it stood. 3 For the 
present 1200—1000 B.C. is the safest date for the first nine 
Mandalas of the Rigveda. 4 5 The scene of the hymns has 
been held to lie in the valley of the Indus and its 
tributaries. Some, indeed, might have been composed before 
the Aryans came to India from whatever their original home 
might have been. A few others, again, might have come into 
being after the Aryans had moved a little further east. But 
the vast majority of them undoubtedly belong to the Punjab. 6 
The language of the hymns is a highly artificial one and, as 
many scholars think, could not have been the ordinary tongue 
of the mass of the people. It is probably the idiom, primarily, 
of the priests and, secondarily, of the rest of the upper class. 
The whole of Vedic literature, in fact, is primarily and 
essentially priestly literature. Its concepts and sentiments 
are to be judged as primarily those of priests and it has 
to be remembered that practices are reflected through a 
priestly medium. 

1 Max Miiller, Rigveda Sarhhita, Vol. IV, pp. vii et seq. 

2 For instance, Jacobi, Ind. Ant., XXIIT, pp. 154 et seq. See 
also Thibaut, Ind. Ant., XXI V, p. 85, also p. 861. 

3 J.R.A.S., 1909, Jacobi, pp. 721 et seq. ; Oldenberg, pp. 1095 
etseq.; Keith, pp. 1110 etseq.; Ibid., 1910, Jacobi, pp. 456 et. seq.; 
Keith, pp. 464 et seq. ; Oldenberg, pp. 864 et seq. 

4 Max Muller, Prefaces to the Rigveda Saihhit& ; Macdonell, 
History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 40—48. 

5 On the Geography of the Rigveda, 8e e Macdonell, op. cit. 

pp. 139-145. 
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A long course of development lies behind the social 
institutions reflected in the hymns of the Rigveda. On the 
whole, Vedic society is patriarchal, but 

5 i g v e d i c kinship, real or fancied, is no longer the 
only bond which holds men together. 
The nomadic stage is over and the bond of territory 
or neighbourhood is plainly in evidence. A third line 
of organisation is emerging into view. Scholars have 
long been divided in their opinion on the presence of 
eastern the first nine Mandalas of the Rigveda, 1 but the 
weight of cumulative evidence lies on the side of those 
who hold that the institution is taking shape in the early 
hymns. In a hymn of the fourth Mandala, the god Agni is 
referred to as possessing the Ksatriya quality of strength. 3 
A hymn of the seventh Mandala invokes the gods Mitra 
and Varuna as Ksatriyas. 3 Another hymn in the fourth 
Mandala 4 and another in the fifth 5 refer to the Ksatriya 
order. In the hymns which belong to the slightly later 
groups, the references are clearer. A hymn in the second- 
half of the first Mandala has the following in the course of a 
glorification of the Dawn:— 

“One to high sway, one to exalted glory, one to 
pursue his gain, and one-his labour: 

“All to regard their different avocations, all moving 
creatures hath the Dawn awakened.” 6 In the first-half of 
the same Mandala reference is made to Varupa’s K§atra 
rule or dominion. 1 In the eighth Mandala divine blessings 

1 For instance, Zimmer, Alfcindisches Leben, pp. 185 - 203(summar¬ 
ised in Vedic Index, II, pp. 248-49), holds that the Vedic Indians on 
the Indus were unbrahmanized. He connects “ the change from the 
casteless system of the Rigveda to the elaborate system of the 
Yajurveda with the advance of the Vedic Indians to the east.” 

* Rigveda, IV, 12, 3. 

8 Ibid., VII, 64, 2. 

* Ibid., IV, 42, 1. 

5 Ibid., V, 69,1. 

* Ibid., 1,113,6; Vedio Index, II, 260. ’ Rigveda, 1,26, 10. 
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are invoked successively on the men of prayers, the 
warriors and the people. 1 In several hymns one deteots 
priests receiving Dak§im\ or priestly fee.* All through 
the Rigveda the distinction between Aryans and non- 
Aryans, D&sas or Dasyus, is dear and fundamental. 
Thus, even in Books I—VII, and yet more olearly in 
Books I—VIII as a whole, the elements of oaste are 
present. Caste has not yet aoquired the rigidity wliioh 
characterised it in later times. In tho ninth Mandala, for 
instance, a Risi remarks that he is a composer of hymns, 
his father a physician, and his mother a grinder of corn; 
they are all engaged in different occupations. 3 But what¬ 
ever its laxity or fluidity, the institution of caste is there, 
probably in its initial stages. 

It is not easy to account for tho rise and growth of' 
caste. Senart argued with great force (hat the Aryan 
practices of endogamy and exogamy were 
Ca^ Planatl ° n ° f primarily responsible for the develop¬ 
ment. 4 This, however, can be only part 
of the explanation. The term Varna or odour which denotes 
caste has rightly been held to supply a further clue. The 
history of the relations between the whites and the blacks 
^ in Souih Africa and the southern states of 

the American Union offers an illustration. 
In anoient India the natural difference of complexion might 
not have been so great, colour-feeling might not have been 
so strong and the gulf between tho fair and dark raoes 
might not have been so wide. But distinctions of colour, 
emphasised by divergences of civilisation and, for a while 
by a life-and-death struggle for the possession of land and 
oattle, would be enough to oreate an almost permanent line 

1 Ibid., VIII, 36, 16—18. 

* Ibid., VI, 27, 8; I, 168, 7; VIII, 24, 29; VIII, 89, 6. 

' Ibid., IX, 112, 3. See also I, 113, 6. 

* Senart, Les Castes dans PInde. 
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of division. Ever and anon wo meet with references to 
Krisnatvao or black skin. 1 * Elsewhere, Indra destroys the 
godless army of Kfi§na or black. 4 Expressions of 
contempt, hatred and hostility towards the Dasyus or 
aborigines and prayers for their destruction are interspersed 
throughout the Rigvoda. For instanoe, Indra is invoked to 
be cognisant of the hymns of Risis, to cast his weapon against 
the Dasyu and increase the vigour and fame of the Arya. 3 
In the fourth Mandala, the wily and impious Dasyu is to bo 
destroyed and his wealth bestowed on Kutsa. * Indra does 
destroy large numbers of them. 5 6 7 Indra has made the 
Dasyus devoid of all virtues and an object of hatred to all 
men. 5 “ 0 Advins ! destroy those who are yelling hideously 

like dogs and coming to destroy us! Slay those who wish 
to fight with us.” 1 

These aborigines, however, do not seem to have been 
savages. Not to speak of their capacity to offer tough, 
stout resistance to the Aryan advance, there are references 
to their wealth,’ and their forts.’ When they had been 
subjugated and brought under Aryan sway, it was inevit¬ 
able that, in spite of all the strength of colour-feeling, then- 
should ensue some mixture of blood. The phenomenon 
would before long arouse anxious thoughts and an attempt 
would bo made to stop the process. Stringent prohibitions 
against the intermarriage and interdining with the abori¬ 
gines would be laid down. So the foundation of caste 
would be laid. Raoial mixture, however, would be likely 
to go on in a legitimate or illegitimate manner and 


1 Rigveda, 1, 180, 8; IX, 41, 1. 

1 Ibid., VIII, 96, 18-16. 

5 Ibid., I, 103, 3. 

* Ibid., IV, 16,9-10. 

8 Ibid., IV, 30,16. 

6 Ibid., IV, 28, 4. See also V, 70, 3; VI, 18, 3; V, 26, 2 

7 Ibid., I, 182, 4. 

s B.g., Ibid., IV, 16,9-10 ; I, 176, 4; IV, 30,18 ; VIII, 40, 6. 
y Ibid., Ill, 12, 0. 4 Indra and Agni have cast down 
ninety forts which D4sas held, together with one mighty deed ” 


tho 
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Warfare. 


mixed castes would be produced. Meanwhile, the natural 
process of social specialisation and division 
barton? 18pecial ~ of labour would cut the Aryan body itself 
into sections. It cannot be emphasised 
too strongly that the whole atmosphere of the Rigveda is 
charged with militarism. The principal gods of the Rigveda 
are great warriors. Indra, the greatest of gods, is the 
greatest of warriors, slaying and destroying hundreds 
at a blow. Even references to natural phenomena are 
olothed in militaristic phraseology. From beginning to 
end one meets with wars between Aryans and non-Aryans 
and among Aryans themselves. The 
d&$ar&jya-yuddha, the battle of Sud&s 
against the ten kings, which fills so many hymns, is perhaps 
a fair illustration of the prevalent state of things. Society 
had to organise itself for war. Wo see the people as such 
engaged in warfare, 1 but as among the early Germans, 
there would grow up an order of warriors, a body of men 
who were constantly ready for the field and who would 
be the nucleus for the rest of the combatants. The 
hereditary tendency, so marked in all early society, would 
convert the order into a class. The Hindu tendency of 
running an idea to tlm extreme would convert the class 
into a caste. The requirements of religion would similarly 
lead to the development of a priestly caste. While all 
Aryans should pray and worship the gods, 
not many could make it the business of 
their life. Only a few could compose hymns of 
adoration and devotion and master the technique of sacri¬ 
fices and ceremonies whioh were gaining in complexity 
with the lapse of time. A perusal of the Rigveda leaves 
no doubt that the Aryans of that ago had a keener zest of 
life than their descendants manifested ever afterwards. 


Priestcraft. 


1 Ibid., I, 69, 3; IV, 24, 4; VI, 26, 1; VII, 79, 2; VIII, 98,15- 
I, 126, 6 ; VI, 26,1. 
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But they have already begun to get anxious about the 
Unknown Beyond and, on the whole, the religious vein 
among them is stronger than among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Their spiritual life lent itself readily to 
priestcraft which gave rise to a sacerdotal order. Onoe 
again, under the operation of the hereditary tendency and 
the logical tendency, the order would orystallise into a 
caste. The formation of the Br&hmana and Ksatriya castes 
—the priests and warriors—would leave vi3 or people at 
large as one huge caste. With the $fidras representing 
a good deal of the aboriginal or mixed element already 
marked out, the fourfold division would be complete. It 
may be added that slavery was known to vedic society 
both in the period represented by Books II—'VII and the 
slightly later one represented by Book VIII. 1 Beyond 
the pale of caste, there might still remain large aboriginal 
tribes or groups. 

As sooiety grew more complex and economio develop¬ 
ment led to further sub-division of labour, 

Restrictions. ^ ^ our castes > particularly the last two, 
would split into numerous sub-castes. 
The effect of permanent settlement in different regions 
which could not easily communicate with one another would 
be further to sub-divide castes on the basis of locality. But 
this process does not seem to have gone to any considerable 
length in the age of the Rigveda. Nor is inter-marriage 
among the three higher castes barred or hedged round 
with such restrictions as appear in the Dharma Stitras, not 
to speak of the Dharma ^astras, of later ages.* 

The political organisation reflected in Books II—VII 
is the same as in Books I, VIII and IX. All 
the nine Mandalas can, therefore, be utilised 


Tribes. 


1 Ibid., VII, 86, 7 ; VIII, 66, 3. 

1 On the whole subject of the development of caste, see Vedic 
Index, II, 247—71, and the authorities cited there* 
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together. The Aryans of the Bigveda are divided into 
a number of tribes The ‘ Five Tribes/ frequently spoken of, 
seem to be the Purus, Turvatfas, Yadus, Anus, and 
Druhyus. 1 Besides them there are others such as the 
Bharatas, Gandharis, IMnaras. Some soholars have worked 
out a gradation of Vedio society. The Grama or village, 
perhaps originally the horde, consisted principally of the 
branches of a family living together. A number of GrAraas 
formed a vis'or canton; lastly, a number of cantons made 
up a Jana or people. But as Keith has pointed out, these 
terms are used with distressing vagueness in the Itigveda, 
that, for instance, the Bharatas oan be called at one time 
a Jana and at another time a GrAma, and that the evidence 
for the subordination of the Grama to the Vi$ is totally 
wanting/ The term vig often means merely a settlement. 1 
In the plural it seems to denote subjects.'* Nowhere has 
Vigpati the technical sense of “lord of a canton," vis oould 
not be a normal unit of government.' So we are left with[ 
the Jana and Grama as possible political organisations. | 
GrAma means a ejection, a horde, and it is possible that 
the term originalr. referred to the wandering tribe or clan. 
The derivative grAmaui. leader of a grama, might at 
first have referred to the leader of the moving group. 
When the horde settled down, grAma would naturally mean 
the settled horde. It might be applied to a whole tribe. 
But in courso of time the term seems to ha\e been restricted 
to the smaller settlement, the unit of society, viz., the village. 
This seems to he the most likely explanation of the am¬ 
biguity of the grAma. In any case, references to the 
grama as a unit of habitation are numerous. For instance, 
in a hymn of the second section of the first Mandala 

1 On their geographical distribution,Macdonell, op. oit., pp. 154—56. 

1 Keith, Cambridge History of India, I, p. 91. 

* Rigveda, IV, 37, <; V. 3, 6; VI, 48, 8; VII. 61, 3; VII, 70, 3. 

4 Ibid., VI, 8, 4. 

* Keith, op. cit., p. 91, 
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Rudra is propitiated in order that all in the grAma may be 
well-nourished and exempt from disease. 1 In a hymn of the 
first seotion of the same Mandala, Agni is invoked as the pro¬ 
tector of the people of grAmas. 2 Even if the significance of 
grAma be doubtful in the Rigveda, it is more than probable 
that an agricultural people would be divided into villages. 

The Jana once settled on a more or less definite piece 
of territory, probably including a numbor of villages, formed 
a small kingdom. It was headed by a 
The Kingship. ££j an ^ a or a chiefs normally heredi¬ 
tary. 3 It is just the arrangement which the prevalence of 
warfare and the totality of social circumstances would, 
a priori, lead one to expect. In a later work of Vedic 
literature, the Aitaroya BrAhmana, one of the true causes 
of the rise of the kingship seems to have been grasped. 

The Devas and the Asuras were fighting.The 

Asuras defeated 1 he Devas.The Devas said, 'It 

is on account of our having no chief (arAjatayA) that the 
Asuras defeat us. Let us create a RAjan (rAjAnam karavA- 
mahe)/ All agreed.”" 1 Similarly, the Taittiriya BrAhmana 
records that k ‘ the Devas and Asuras joined in battle. 
Then PrajApati concealed his eldest son Indra, lest he 
should be killed by the mighty Asuras. Prahlada, the son 
of Kayadhu, likewise concealed his son Virocana, lest he 
should be killed by the Devas. The Devas went to PrajA¬ 
pati and said, ‘ (here can possibly be no battle for a state 
having no king/ Then they courted Indra to be their 
king with sacrifices/' ’ It is hardly necessary to remark 
that what the gods or demons are supposed to do is only 
a reflection of what men actually do or are believed to 
have done. It is possible that the Aitareya passage 

l * Rigveda, I, 114, 1. 

7 Ibid., I, 44, 10. 

3 Keith, OambridgelHistory of India, I, p. 94. 

* Aitareya BrAhmana. I, 14. 

Taittiriya BrAhmana, 1, 5, 9. 
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or rather its original, whatever it might have been, enshrines 
a tradition that the Aryans had at first no regular military 
ohiefs, that their enemies had such leaders, and that the 
example of the latter was followed by the former as a 
matter of expediency and necessity. Suoh a tradition might 
have been based partly on facts but there is no means of 
being perfectly sure of it. 1 * All that can be reasonably in¬ 
ferred is that warfare which demands leadership and some 
concentration of authority, tended somehow to originate 
or strengthen the chiefship. 

The R&jan is well-established in the Rigveda and his 
character oan be inferred from a number of hymns. He is 
the 1 guardian of the people,’ their * ruler.’ 11 
of the Kingship 61 The gods Mitra and Varuna are invoked 
to keep the splendour of dominion, guard¬ 
ing the dominion that lasts for ever. 3 Again, they are 
kings, guards of mighty, everlasting order. 4 * The authority 
of the king is binding. A hymn in the first Mandala refers 
to Agni as claiming obedience like a king. 8 “I am the 
royal ruler,” says Varuna, u mine is empire, as mine who 
sway all life are all the immortals. Varuna’s will the 
gods obey and follow, i am the king over folk of sphere 
sublimest.” 0 There, again, Trasadasyu, chief of the Purus, 

claims divinity for himself. “.The Gods associate me 

with the acts of Varuna:.I am the king Varuna; on me 

(the gods) bestow those principal energies (that are) 

destructive of the Asuras;.Iam Indra, I am Varuna, 

I am those two in greatness.” 7 Obedience seems some- 

1 On the basis of a passage in the Rigveda, Zimmer held that in 
some states there was no king in times of peace but his interpre¬ 
tation has been questioned (Vedic Index, TI, p. 216). 

a Rigveda, III, 43. 

3 Ibid., V, 69, 1. 

* Ibid., VII, 64,2; VIII, 56, 1. 

6 Ibid., I, 67, 1. 

4 Ibid., IV, 42, 1. 

7 Ibid., IV, 42. 
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times to be forced. 1 On the other hand, a hymn in the 
fourth Mandala refers to a RAjan who dwells in peace and 
comfort in his own house, to whom holy food flows richly 
and to whom the people freely pay homage. 2 The rule of a 
king is expected to be beneficent to the people. A king is 
seen bestowing favours on those worthy of them. 3 When 
the resplendent Agni is invoked as the protector of the 
people in grAmas, one detects an analogy with the function 
laid upon a king. 4 Elsewhere, however, the king is spoken 
of as the master of the riches of his own subjects and of 
hostile people. The king was expected to lead in war. A 
hymn addressed to Soma PavainAna refers to him as sitting 
like a king above the hosts. 5 The king is sometimes 
described as purAm bhetta, the saoker of forts or such earth¬ 
works as were thrown up at the time.The god Indra, 
doubtless after the earthly ideal, goes intrepidly from fight 
to fight, destroying castle after castle, with his strength. 7 
Agni is to win all the forts and treasures. 8 

Even in the earliest hymns of the Rigveda, the king is 
surrounded by pomp and majesty. A hymn in the seoond 
Mandala refers to Mitra and Varuna as 
andmajefty 15011113 kings anc * pictures them seated in their 
supremest home, the thousand-pillared, 
firmly based. 9 Again, in the seventh Mandala, “ 0 Varuna, 
thou glorious lord, I entered thy lofty home, thine house 
with thousand portals.” 10 It appears that the king lived in 
a mansion as splendid as the arts of the times could rear. 
In the slightly later collections of hymns, RAjans are spoken 

1 Ibid., VII, 6, 5; IX, 7, 5. 

1 Ibid., IV, 60, 8. 

* Ibid., I, 67, 1. 

4 Ibid., I, 44, 10. 

0 Ibid., IX, 7,4. 

6 Vedio Index, II, p. 212. 

7 Rigveda, I, 63, 7. 8ee also VII, 18. 

8 Ibid.. III. 15. 4. See also IV. 27. 1. 
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of as like gold to look upon. 1 They are too terrible to 
behold/ Presumably, they wore shining apparel. 

The administration was expeoted to conform to law or 
custom. “ Varuna true to holy law, sits down among his 
people; he, most wise, sits there to govern 
tionf ttdmmi8tra ' all.” 5 Elsewhere in the course of a hymn 
to Mitra and Varuna, the laws of kings 
are spoken of as standing firm/ The idea of order as 
dwelling among men has emerged. 5 “ Strong is the thought 
of Rita (law or truth), the holiest of Rita/'’ In the task of 
administration, the king seems to have been assisted by a 
number of men. The gods Mitra and Varuna aro spoken of 
as having sot their warders “ who visit every spot and 
watch unceasing.” They keep guard over fields and plants; 
they find out those bent on evil. 7 Spies arc often mentioned 
in the hymns. They seem to have been more than detec¬ 
tives; they partook of the character of agents general. 
Varunu’s spies are pictured as seated round about/ Else¬ 
where they are “ ever true and never bewildered.*’'' Sent 
on their errand, thev “survey the two world-halves well- 
formed and fashioned Wise aro they, holy, skilled in sacri¬ 
fices, the furtherers of I ho praise-songs of the prudent/’ 10 
Agni is implored to send forward his spies. 11 It is possible 
to distinguish only two officers specifically in the entourage 
of the king. The Senani, 1 leader of an army,” seems to 
have been a military commander appointed by the king. 12 

I Ibid., VIII, 6, 38. 

* Ibid., I, 85, 8. 

3 Ibid., I, 25,10. 

4 Ibid., VIII, 24,8. 

5 Ibid., IV, 40; V, 8. 

6 Ibid., I, 68. Cf. I, 152, 1; V, 44, 2 ; VII, 60, 13. 

7 Ibid., VII, 61, 3. 

* Ibid., I, 25, 3. 

9 Ibid., VI, 67, 5. 10 Ibid., VII, 67, 3. 11 Ibid., IV, 4, 3. 

II Ibid., VII, 20, 6 ; IX, 96, 1. Maedonell and Keith hold that the 
senftni “ was appointed by the king, not by the people, to command 
in war when the king became too important to lead every little fray 
in person.” Vedic Index, II, p. 472. 
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The gr&mani, leader of a gr&ma, seems to have been a 
village officer, presumably exercising both civil and military 
functions. 1 In the scheme of government, 

The Purohita. the Purohita or the priest occupied a posi¬ 
tion second to none in weight and dignity. 
“The Vedio Purohita,” as Keith puts it, “ was the forerunner 
of the Bnlhmana statesmen.....there is no reason to doubt that 
a Vi^v&mitra or a Vasi^tha was a most important element 
of the government of the early Vedic realm.” 2 In the first 
line of the first hymn of the Rigveda, Agni appears as the 
high priest. 3 4 In a later hymn he is the great priest in 
sacrifices, as he is a our help in battle-strife.”* Brahman- 
spati is also called great high priest. 5 6 Priestly sacrifices 
are reckoned helpful to victory. 0 Besides, throughout the 
^igveda the priests are the rain-makers and therefore com¬ 
mand reverence and devotion. Brahmanas as a class must 
he well-favoured. “The Gods uphold that king with their 
protection who helps tho Bnlhmana when he seeks his 
protection.” 7 It was partly as an informal representative 
of this mighty order that the purohita took his place beside 
the king. It seems that a king had only ono purohita 
at a time. Purohitas sometimes accompanied kings to 
battlefields and even took a share in the fighting/ On 
tho whole, a purohita may be regarded as an influential 
advisor who sometimes became the companion of the 
king. 

1 Vedic Index, 1, p. 247. Tho Grtimanl seems to be identical with 
the VTajapati mentioned elsewhere. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 95. 

3 IJigveda, 1, 1, 1. 

4 Ibid., I, 44, 10. Bee also III, 2, 8. 

8 Ibid., II, 24, 9. 

6 Ibid., VII, 18, 18. 

7 Ibid., IV, 50, 8-9. 

* Vedic Index, II, 5—8, 268. For ViSv&mitra, ljigveda, III, 33, 68; 
for Va$i 9 tha, VII, 18, 83. For other references, V, II, 2; VI, 70, 4. 
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.Justice- 


The expenses of the administration seem to have been 
met by some sort of contribution from the people, parti¬ 
cularly the rich folk. In the second sec- 
Revenue. tion 0 j JVIandala, Agni is once 

referred to as eating the woods like a king eating the rich. 1 
One finds no trace of revenue officers in the Rigveda, 
perhaps from the nature of the document. It is probable 
that the king held a considerable area of land as crown- 
land but nothing can be definitely proved. 

The subject of justice is equally obscure. Nowhere 
does the king appear as definitely exorcising civil or cri¬ 
minal jurisdiction. The expression $ata- 
daya* seems to mean one whose wergild 
was a hundred cows. It is probable that the system of 
wergild which is imbedded in the later Dharma Sutras pre¬ 
vailed in Vedic society. For the rest justice might have 
been an affair of the family, the clan, and, lastly, the tribal 
assembly. 

That there was an assembly, Sabhft or Samiti, is beyond 
doubt. But nothing can be gleaned about its composition. 
It might have been supposed to consist of all the free 
Aryas or of the higher classes alone. Nor 
are its functions any clearer. The king 
certainly attended it. But Zimmer’s view that he was eleoted 
by the assembly is untenable; at any rate, it finds no 
proof in the Rigveda. It is likely that, as Geldner 
argued, the king was merely accepted by the assembled 
tribesmen. For the rest, it is “ reasonable to assume that 
the business of the assembly was general deliberation 
on policy of all kinds, legislation so far as the Vedio 
Indian oared to legislate and judicial work.” 3 Vidatha 


The Assembly. 


1 Rigveda, I, 66,4. 

2 Ibid., II, 32, 4. 

* On the SabhA and Samiti, Vedic Index, II, 426-27, 430-31. 
Ludwig holds that the Samiti included all the people, while the SabhA 
was the special assembly of Maghavans and BrAhmanas. Zimmer 
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is another perplexing term which occurs several times in 
the Rigveda. It has been variously interpreted as an ‘ order/ 
a secular or religious assembly, a gathering for war, or 
even abstract ideas like knowledge, wisdom, priestly lore, 
sacrifice or spiritual authority. Bloomfield holds that it 
means primarily the ‘house’ and, secondarily, the sacrifice 
connected with the house. Prom the context in which 
the term occurs, it is not possible to glean anything about 
institutions. 1 


Leaving the doubtful Vidatha out of account, the 
faot remains that there was a popular element in the polity 
of the Rigveda. There are, however, also 
tendency* 1 some indications of a tendency which can 
only be called feudal. There are passages 
in which the term R&jan which usually denotes a king is 
employed in the sense of a noble. Thus we read, “ He 
amplifies his lordly might, with R£jans he slays, even mid 
alarms he dwells secure. In greater or less fight none 
checks him, none subdues,—the wielder of the thun¬ 
derbolt In the Rigveda the term R6janya denotes both 
the royal and noble families. It will appear that a king 
was often surrounded by a number of nobles perhaps drawn 
from the same class, perhaps only claiming a similar social 
status. At the same time there occurs the expression 
Samraj several times in the Rigveda. 3 It means great or 
supreme king and implies some difference from the ordinary 


believes that the Sabhd was the village assembly. The authors of 
the Vedic Index agree with Ilillebrandt in thinking that “ Samiti 
and Sabhfi are much the same, the one being the assembly, the other 
primarily the place of assembly.” The Atharvaveda, VII, 12, 1, calls 
the Sablnl and Samiti “the two daughters of Praj&pati,” and thus 
distinguishes between them. But apart from tho fact that tho passage 
is later than the bulk of the Rigveda, it carries us no further. 

1 Vedic Index, II, 296-97. See the authorities and references 
cited there. 

1 Rigveda, I, 40, 8. See also I, 108, 7. 

s For the references, Vedic Index, II, 433. 
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king. It may signify either an increase in power or a'status 
of suzerainty. The latter hypothesis is not barred 
by the absenoe of large kingdoms. As the sequel will 
show, tho Hindu political system permitted the establish¬ 
ment of the relationships of suzerainty and vassalage 
even within a comparatively small area. Beyond this it 
is impossible to go for the age of the ^igveda. Sometimes 
the tribes contracted alliances among themselves. For 
instance, several of them fought against Sudfis hut such 
alliances were not federations. 



CHAPTER III. 

Gleanings from Later Vedic Literature. 

The tenth and last Mandala, distinctly later than the 
rest, of the Rigveda was composed probably after 1000 B.C. 

About the same time three other 

After the Rigveda y e{ j as took shape. The Sftmaveda is 
proper, r 

only a collection of ohants from the 
Rigveda for Saman singers and is, therefore, valueless for 
historical purposes. The Yajurveda contains, besides a 
number of Rigvedic hymns, prose passages of its own. It 
is a collection of the formula) and prayers of the Adhvaryu 
priests who actually performed the sacrifices. It has come 
down in two main recensions, the Kyisna or blaok and 
the £ukla or white. Of the former there are three com¬ 
plete texts—the Taittiriya, Ka^haka and Maitr&yanl 

Samhitas—and an incomplete text called the Kapisthala 
Samhitft. For the White Yajurveda there is the Vajasaneyi 
Samhitft. 1 About the same time arose 
The Atharvaveda. the Atharvaveda which was, only long 
afterwards, recognised as a regular 
fourth Veda. Its spells and inoantations, sometimes 
grotesque in character, were once held by modern scholars 
to be primarily non-Aryan in origin and the whole Veda 
was looked upon as an uncouth mixture of Aryan and 
“Dr&vidian” praotioes and superstitions. Reoently, how¬ 
ever, the opinion has been gaining ground that the Aryans had 
magio and witohoraft of their own and that the Atharvaveda 
is, like the other Vedas, Aryan in origin and spirit. Only 
it represents a phase of belief and practice different 
from what is mirrored elsewhere. About the time that 


1 On the composition of the three later Vedas, see in particular 
Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 171—92, 

5 
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the last three 
slightly later, 

The earlier 
Br&hmanas. 


Vedas were put into 
Vedic ceremonial was 
Vedio ideas explained 
the earlier Br&hmanas. 


shape or only 
elaborated and 
or obscured in 
Of these the 


Pancayim^a Brfihmana, pertaining to the 
Samaveda, is the oldest. Next comes the Aitareya Br&h- 
mana of which the first five books are probably earlier than 
the rest. Then comes the Kausitaki or £&nkh&yana Brah- 
mana. Both belong to the Rigveda. 1 The ideas and 
institutions reflected in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda, 
the three other Vedas and the earlier Brahmanas belong to 
the same order and, with specification of their sources, can 
be reviewed in the same strain. 

This extensive literature which falls roughly between 
1000 B.C. and 700 B.C. belongs not merely to the valley of 
the Indus but also to that of the Ganges which the Aryans 
had penetrated in the meanwhile. The 
The peoples. chief peoples of this period are the Kurus, 
Panc&las, $ibis, Matsyas, Vaitahavyas, 
Ko^alas, Videhas, Kftjis, Kekatas, Vidarbhas and Ahgas. 
The $rihjayas were closely related to the Kurus. Near the 
Uttara Kurus were the Uttara Madras. 2 

Caste has developed further and is now firmly estab¬ 
lished. It is now regarded as divine in origin and 
eternal in duration. In the well-known pantheistic 
Caste, Purusasfikta of the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda 
occurs the standard explanation of caste, i At the 
commencement of creation appeared Purusa, endowed with 
a thousand heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand legs. 
“ Purusa is all this world, what has been and shall be.” 
Three-fourths of him is the immortals in heaven and " one- 


1 Keith, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 114—16. Bloom¬ 
field, Introduction to the Hymns of the Atharvaveda. Whitney, 
Introduction to the English translation of the Atharvaveda. Macdonell, 
op. cit., 202—“17. Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 172-73. 

* Keith, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 118—121. 
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fourth of his is all creatures.” Prom his mouth sprang the 
Brahmanas, from his arms the Ksatriyas, from his thighs the 
Vai^yas and from his feet the ^fidras. 1 Hence, the primacy 
of the Brahmana, the strength of the K§atriya, the utility 
of the Vateya and the low position and dependence of the 
Sfidra. Henceforward the principle of caste meets us 
everywhere. It is true that change of caste is occasionally 
recognised as possible. Vigvamitra, for instance, who 
appears as a priest in the Rigveda is called a king in 
the Pahcaviiiiia Brahmana. 3 There, too, some kings 
are spoken of as performers ofsattras. 8 Cases of inter¬ 
marriage between different castes are met with. 4 Once 
at least in the Aitareya Brahmana the position of the 
Br&hmana is subordinated to that of the Ksatriya. § 
But the general trend of the later Vedio literature 
points to the consolidation of caste. The Brahmanio 
supremacy is to be buttressed in all sorts of ways. 
“Him who reviles a Br&hmana, he (the king) shall fine 
with a hundred; him who strikes a Brahmana, he shall fine 
with a thousand; he who draws blood from him shall not 
behold the world of the Pitris.” 8 In litigation, the king is 
required to support Br&hmanas against non-Br&hmanas. T 
In the Atharvaveda, as elsewhere, the Purohita is exalted. 
“ The rain of Mitra-Varuna falls not on him who wrongs the 
priest. To him no command brings success; he wins no 
friend to do his will.” 3 On the other hand, the Vaisya is 

‘Rigveda, X, 90, 12 Also Atharvaveda, I, 9, 8; X, 6,81. Cf. 
Aitareya Br&hmana, VI, 1, 1. Taittiriya Brahmana, I, 2, 6, 7, III. 
2, 3, 9. 

2 Paftcaviihsa Br&hmana, XXI, 12, 2. On seers of royal origin, 
Vedio Index, II, 261. 

* Paficavimsa Br&hmana, XXV, 16, 3. 

4 Rigveda, x, 109. Atharvaveda, V, 17. Paficaviihsa Br&hmana. 
IV, 24, 25. Vedic Index, II, 259-60. 

8 Aitareya Brfthmana, VII, 20. 

4 Taittiriya Samhitfi, II, 6, 11. 

7 Ibid., II, 6, 12. 

8 Atharvaveda, V, 19, 15. On the priests see also Rigveda. X. 
66,18; 70, 7. 
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described as tributary to another, to be lived on by another, 
to be oppressed at will. 1 The followers of various crafts 
sink in estimation and form castes of their own. “ The 
$&dra is the servant of another, to be expelled at will, 
and to be slain at pleasure-”* It is probable, however, 
that the fall in the status of the Vai^yas brought them 
nearer the 6fidras and thus indirectly improved the position 
of the latter. In any case, however, caste barriers are 
now definitely set up and constitute a factor of first-rate 
importance in the political and economic life of the 
community. 3 

It is possible that the ordinary size of a state increased 
during this period beyond the point reached in the first nine 
books of the Rigveda, but direct evidence 
dition8 1Cal C ° n " on the subject is wanting. The new ideal 
which has definitely emerged is either that 
of the big kingdom or of suzerainty. In the Atharvaveda 
one of the most cherished ambitions of a king is to ‘ conquer * 
others. Victory in war is the burden of numerous hymns. 
For instance, a long prayer to Arbudi and Nyarbudi for 
assistance in battle breathes a jingoistic feeling of the 
utmost fervour. * The question is whether victory in war 
ordinarily led to annexation or merely to some sort of 
vassalage. There are indications which point to the latter 
probability. The term Samrftj, superior king, occurs in 
the V&jasaneyi SamhitA 5 Adhir&ja, which has a similar 
significance, is met with in the last Mandala of the Rigveda, 6 
the Atharvaveda, 7 the Taittiriya Sariihit&, 9 the Maitr&yani 

1 Aitareya Br&hmana, VII, 29, 3. Vedic Index, II, 256. 

* Vedic Index, II, 255-56, summarising the passage in the 
Aitareya Brflhmana, VII, 29, 4. 

* On the whole subject, Vedio Index, II, 247-71, and the 
authorities cited there. 

* Atharvaveda, IV, 22; VI, 38, 39, 97; VIII, 8. 

* Vfijasaneyi SaihhitS, V, 82; XIII, 35; XX, 6, etc. 

6 Bigveda, X, 128, 9. ’ ’ 

7 Atharvaveda, VI, 98,1; IX, 10, 24. 

e Taittiriya Samhitd, II, 4,14, 2. 
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Samhitft, 1 * the K&thaka Samhitft,® and the Taittiriya 
Br&hma^a. 3 The Pancaviihfla Br&hmana speaks of the 
Adhipatya or supreme power.* 1 5 * The White Yajurveda also 
contains prayers to various gods for supremacy to kings.* 
The K&thaka Samhita and the Maitr&yani Samhita have the 
term svfirajya which, though not indicative of supremacy, 
seems to emphasise the element of independence. 8 9 The 
term Ekar&ja, literally, ‘ sole ruler’ which is used metaphori¬ 
cally in the Rigveda 7 seems to be used in a distinctly 
political sense in the Atharvaveda. 8 There are only two 
possible explanations : either a big powerful ruler assumed 
a higher title or a king got some other rulers to acknowledge 
his suzerainty in some rough and ready manner and there¬ 
fore arrogated the lofty designations. The latter supposi¬ 
tion would imply a feudal tendency. It is supported by the 
references to fights for single villages, to prayers and obla¬ 
tions prescribed for one who desires possession of a village.® 
If there were such small autonomous areas, they could 
hardly have stood by themselves and those who held 
possession of them are likely to have leaned on others for 
support. It may be added that during this period the terms 
R&jan or Rajya continued as usual to denote a king or a 
kingdom. 10 It is probable that overlordship was still the 
exception but that it had omerged as a form of political 
relationship. It is not possible to oarry the discussion 
further on the basis of the evidence available for this period 

1 Maitr&yaijd SamhitA, IV, 12, 3. 

* KAt/haka SaihhitA, VIII, 17. 

1 Taittiriya Br&hmana, III, 1, 2, 9. 

4 Pancavimsa BrAhmaija, XV, 3, 36. 

5 Sukla Yajurveda, IX, 39. 

4 K&^haka SamhitA, XIV, 6. Maitr&y&ni SamhitA, 1,11,6. 

7 Rigveda, VIII, 17, 3. 

8 Atharvaveda, III, 1,4, 1. 

9 Kri?na Yajurveda, II, 3. 10; III, 4, 8. 

10 Atharvaveda, III, 4, 2; IV, 8, 1; XI, 6, 16, etc. Taittiriya 
SariihitA, II, 1, 3, 4; VII, 6, 8, 3, etc. Aitareya Br&hma^a, VII, 23, etc. 
A reference to the good government of a K&atriya occurs in the 
Rigveda, X, 109, 8. 
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but as the sequel will show, the whole trend of later develop¬ 
ment harmonises only with the view here indicated. 

The monarohy was the normal type of government. 
There are, indeed, a few passages which at first sight point 
to the existence of oligarchy. A hymn 
The Nobility. in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda 
remarks, “As the Rajans assemble to¬ 
gether in the Samiti, the plants gather together in him 

who is called physician.” 1 We road in the 

Atharvaveda, “ They that ruled, a thousand, and 
were ten hundreds, those Vaitahavyas, having devoured 
the cow of a Brfihmapa, perished.” 2 The most probable 
explanation of these passages is that nobles are meant. 
In some other passages in the tenth Mandala of tho 
Rigveda, 3 the Atharvaveda 4 the Vajasanoyi Samhitft, 8 
and the Taittiriya Samhit&, 6 the term Rajan seems to be 
used only in the sense of a noble. It shows that round 
the king there stood a nobility which claimed the same 
social status as the royal family. 

The evidence at our disposal does not bear out tho 
Popular accept- contention of some modern scholars that 
ance of the king. the monarchy was elective. No actual 
instance of election is anywhere recorded. A passage in 
the Atharvaveda—“ To the tentli (decade of life) abide 
here, formidable, well-willing . . , ” 7 — has been interpreted 
by one scholar as referring to life-long election as opposed 
to election for one or more generations, but, read with the 
context, it is only a usual prayer for long life and 
prosperity. What seems actually to have happened was 
that the people formally accepted a new king. It is 

Rigveda, X, 9, 16. 

Atharvaveda, Y, 18, 10. 

Rigveda, X, 42, 10 ; X, 97, 8. 

Atharvaveda, XIX, 62, 1; II, 6, 4. 

V&jasaneyi Saihhitft, XVIII, 48; XXVI, 2. 

Taittiriya Samhit&, V, 7, 6; I, 3, 6. 

Atharvaveda, III, 4, 7. 
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possible that the people might refuse to accept a physical 
or moral wreck for their leader but there is nothing any¬ 
where in the nature of qualifications for candidates for 
royalty or indications of habitual choice on the score of 
merit. When choice seems to be referred to in benedic¬ 
tions and prayers, it only signifies acceptance. A hymn 
in the Atharvaveda indicates that the people at large, 
including metal-workers, builders of chariots, etc., signified 
their acceptance of a new sovereign. 1 Another hymn 
records the blessings and benedictions showered on him 
on the occasion. “Unto thee hath come the kingdom ; 
with splendour rise forward ; as lord of the people, sole 
king, bear thou rule; let all the directions call thee, 0 king ; 
become thou here one for waiting on, for homage. 

“Thee let the people choose unto kingship, thee these 
five directions ; rest at the summit of royalty, at the pinna¬ 
cle ; from thence, formidable, share out good things to us.” 4 

_ The acceptance was symbolised by a formal 

Consecration. . , . . 

consecration. In the Vajasaneyl Saiiihit& 
the king-designate before his accession steps upon a gold 
plate perforated with nine or a hundred holes, and the 
priest sprinkles the waters over his head, chanting the 
following sacred text :— 

“ With Soma’s glory, I sprinkle thee! with Agni’s glow 1 
with Sflrya’s splendour ! with Indra’s energy ! be thou the 
sovereign protector of the ruling powers 1” 

“ Make him, 0 gods, to be unrivalled for great rulership, 
for great superiority, for rule of the people,” etc. 3 

In the Atharvaveda the waters are supposed to be col¬ 
lected from many quarters. “ The waters of heaven that 
revel with milk, in the atmosphere or also on the earth— 
with the splendours of all those waters do I sprinkle 

1 Atharvaveda, III, 5, 6, 7. 

* Ibid., Ill, 4, 1-2. 

8 Yajasaneyt Sarhliit&, IX, 40; XXV, 17, 18. 
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It appears that prior to the sprinkling, the king- 
designate, attired in bright olothing strode upon the tiger’s 
skin unto the great quarters . 8 In several compositions 
of this period is mentioned the R&jasAya, a yet more 
complex ceremony for the inauguration of a king, 
which consisted of a series of sacrifices lasting for a 
year or so . 3 In the Taittiriya SamhitA 4 during the 
RAjasuya rite of adoration the king is addressed as 
Mitra, Varuna, etc . 4 The rite of consecration raised the 
king almost above humanity. It is, however, in the later 
Brahmanas that varieties and details of the consecration 
ceremonial are fully developed . 8 

In spite of the consecration, however, a 

Turbulence. king sometimes came to grief. In the 
Taittiriya Samhita, the king emphatically claims the 
obedience of the people . 6 But the same text elsewhere 
elaborates a sacrifice to avert the impending expulsion 
of a king . 7 The Atharvaveda contains prayers for the 
restoration of an exiled king . 8 Elsewhere the fervent 
desire is expressed that all rivals must be inferior to the 
king . 9 All this points to some trouble whioh might be 
due to refractory nobles or other subjeots or to tactless 
kings. 

In such turbulence the Assembly appears to have been 
a factor to be reckoned with. In the course of a hymn in 
tho tenth Mandala of the Rigveda which 

The Assembly, may refer to the assembly in one’s own 
state or in a conquered enemy’s territory, 

1 Atharvaveda, IV, 8, 5-6. 

* Ibid., IV, 8, 3-4. 

8 Taittiriya SariihitA, Atharvaveda, IV, 8, 1;XI, 7, 7. Aitareya 
Br&hmana, V, 1, 1, 12. 

4 Taittiriya SamhitA, I, 8, 16. 

8 Taittiriya Br&hmana, II, 7, 15—17. $atapatha Br&hmana, infra . 

6 Taittiriya Samhita, II, 7, 18, 2. 

7 Ibid., II, 3, 1. 

8 Atharvaveda, III, 3-6, 4. 

9 Ibid., I, 9. 
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a proud leader says, “ Superior am I and have come here 
with a force oapable of doing all things. I shall make 
myself master of your aims, your resolutions and your 
assembly.”' “Of these that sit together,” so runs a prayer 
in the Atharvaveda, “ I take to myself the splendour, the 
discernment (vijnfina); of the whole gathering (samsad) 
make me, 0 Indra, possessor of the fortune 
and^theKing 11317 (bhAgin).”* The concord of the monarchy 
and the assembly was devoutly to be 
wished and prayed for. We road in the course of a 
benediction in the Atharvaveda, “ Fixed, unmoved do 
thou slaughter the foes, make them that play the foe 
fall below (thee); (be) all the quarters (di3) like-minded, 
concordant; let the gathering (samiti) here suit thee 
(who art) fixed.” 1 * 3 Again, “ let both Sabh& and Samiti, 
the two daughters of Praj&pati, accordant, favour me/’ 4 * 
The Atharvaveda contains prayers for power of argumenta¬ 
tion and eloquence in order to acquire influence over the 
assembly/ Sometimes witchcraft was used to achieve 
the same end. “ What (witchcraft) they have made for 
thee in the Sabhd—I take that back again.” 6 The 
assembly itself seems to havo been sometimes unsteady in 
temper. There is a tell-tale passage in the Atharva¬ 
veda. “We know thy name, 0 Assembly; verily, sport 
(nari§t&) by name art thou.” 7 In the last hymn of the last 
Mandala of the Rigveda, there is a fervent 
Assembly! m the exhortation for concord in the Assembly. 

“Assemble, speak together; let your 
minds be all of one acoord. 

1 Rigveda, X, 166, 4. 

1 Atharvaveda, VII, 12, 2-3. 

3 Ibid., VI, 88. 

4 Ibid., VII, 12, 1. 

6 Ibid., II, 27; VI, 69. 

6 Ibid., IV, 31. 

* Ibid., VII, 12, 2. 

6 
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“ As anoient gods unanimously sit down to their ap¬ 
pointed share. 

“The place is common, common the assembly, common 
the mind, so be‘their;thoughts united. 

“A common purpose do’I lay before you, and worship 
with your general oblation. 

“ One and the same be:your resolve, and be your minds 
of one accord. 

“United be the thoughts of all that may happily 
agree.” 1 2 

There is no means of gauging the actual power wielded 
by the Assembly. Nor is the scope of its activities at all 
clear. From a hymn in the last Mandala 

the ^AssemWy. ° f °* tho it appears that the assembly 

sometimes acted as a court of justice. 8 
Sabh&sad or Sabh&cara seems to mean a member of the 
Sabh&, one of those who sat to decide causes. 3 4 It is 
possible that the judicial work of the Sabhfi was entrusted 
to a small committee of its members. The matters of 
which the Sabha probably 'took cognisance as a court 
of justice, seem to have been disputes about land,* 
cheating at play, 5 * recovery of debts, 5 inheritance, 7 theft, 
assault and murder/ Besides justice, the most important 
function of the assembly seems to be that of general 
deliberation. It is impossible to dogmatise on the subject, 
but from certain references in the Atharvaveda it appears 

1 Rigveda, X, 193, 2—4. 

2 Rigveda, X, 71,10. “All friends are joyful in the friend who 
cometh in triumph, having conquered in assembly.” 

8 Vedic Index, II, 427-28. 

4 Kfisna Yajurveda, II, 2,1. 

8 Atharvaveda, YI, 118-19. 

B Ibid., VI, 117. 

7 Kfi^na Yajurveda, II, 6, 1. 

8 Vfijasaneyi Sariihita, XXX, 5. 
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that the Assembly discussed war, 1 peace, 2 finance 3 and 
general well-being. 4 

Nevertheless the literature of this period leaves 
the impression that the centre of gravity had 
already shifted to the monarchy. It was 
The King. the king who constituted the real govern¬ 
ment. In more than one hymn of the 
Rigveda it is recognised that Rita—truth, right or 
law—is the base on which the earth rests. 8 Beyond the 
Rita, another hymn in the same Mandala of the Rigveda, 
which is reproduced in the Atharvaveda, inculcates firmness 
on the part of the king. “ Here be you firm like the 
mountain and may you not come down. Be you firm here 
like Indra; remain you hero and hold the realm. 

“ Firm is the heaven, firm is the earth, firm is the 
universe, firm are the mountains, let the king of the people 
be firm. 

“ Let the realm be held by you, be made firm by the 
RAj& Varuna, the God Brihaspati, Indra and also Agni.” 6 

Round the king there seems to have been a circle of 
relations, friends, and chief officers, some of whom were 
called king-makers. “ They that are kings, 
friL?s e or oilers 8 king-makers, that are charioteers and 
troop-leaders (headmen ?) subjects to me 
do thou, 0 Parna, make all people round about.” 7 The 
Pancavim^a Brahmana mentions eight Vlras or heroes, 
round the king, inz.,his brother, son, Purohita, Mahisi, Sftta, 
GramanJ, Ksatra and Samgrahltri. 9 The Taittiriya Samhita 
and the Taittiriya Brahmana give a fuller list of the Ratnins 


Atharvaveda, VI, 75, 103. 

Ibid., VII, 52. 

Ibid., Ill, 29. 

Ibid., VI, 107. 

Rigveda, X, 85, 1; X, 190, 1. 

Ibid., X, 173. Atharvaveda, VI, 87-88. 
Atharvaveda, III, 5, 7. 

Paflcavilhsa Br&hmana, XIX, 1, 4. 
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or jewels: Br&hmana, R&janya (noble), Mahist (first wife of 
the king), vfivata (favourite wife of the king), Parivribli 
(discarded wife), the Senani, commander of the army, the 
Sfita, charioteer, the Grfiman!, village headman, the Ksatra, 
chamberlain, the Samgrahttri, treasurer, the Bhftgadugha, 
collector of taxes, and the Aksfivftpa, superintendent of 
dioing or thrower of dice. 1 * The Maitr&yanl SaihhitH varies 
the order of enumeration and adds the Taksa, carpenter, 
the Rathakara, chariot-maker and Govikarta, slayer of cows 
or huntsman." It is difficult to conjeoture the exact status 
and functions of these notables but it may be surmised that 
after the age of the Rigveda there had ensued a good deal 
of administrative development, that there had come into 
being a number of household officers and administrative 
functionaries, that no clear distinction had been drawn 
between the two and that probably the same persons acted 
in a double capacity. 

There seems to have boen a large staff of spies. 
“ From the sky,” says the Atharvaveda, “ his (Varuna’s) 
Spies spies "° forth hither i thousand-eyed they 

look over the earth.” 3 4 From a curious 
allusion in the Rigveda, one is inclined to infer that spies 
detected or caught criminals. Afraid of spios, Yama rejects 
the love of his sister. It is interesting that the Taittirlya 
Samhita mentions DAtas as well as Prahitas.' Many cen¬ 
turies later S&yan&c&rya, the great Vedic commentator, 
explained that the Duta was a regular representative of the 
king while Prahita was a mere spy. 


1 Taittiriya Samhit4,1, 8, 9,1 et seq. Taittirlya Br4hmai>a, I, 7, 

* Maitrfiyanl Samhitd, II, 6, 6; IV, 3, 8. 

* Atharvaveda, IV, 16, 4. 

4 Rigveda, X, 10,1—6. 

* Taittirlya Samhita, IV, 7, 1, 
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The judioial administration still seems to be in a state 
of flux. Besides the Sabha or its oomraittee which seems 
to have aoted as a court of justice in some 
causes, the king probably performed some 
judicial functions. A hymn in the Atharvaveda refers to 
him as a stern corrector. 1 * In the K&thaka Samhit&, a 
Rftjanya is mentioned as an overseer (adhyaksa) of the 
punishment of a £ddra. a This may be a oase of the dele¬ 
gation of judicial authority. To the expression Madhyamagt, 
whioh occurs in the tenth Man<jala of the Rigveda 3 * and re¬ 
produced in the Vajasaneyi Samhita* and the Atharvaveda, 5 
divergent meanings have been assigned. Probably it means 
an arbiter or mediator and thus points to the practice of 
arbitration during this period. On judicial punishments 
the evidenoe is very scanty. Tho Pancavim^a Br&hmana 
says that a Purohita might be punished with death for 
treachery to his master. 6 It appears that treason was 
already regarded as one of tho highest crimes and that it 
brought the severest punishment on the greatest in the 
land. A hymn in tho tenth Mandala of the Rigveda shows 
that a gambler who lost heavily and got deep into debt 
found himself bereft of homo and reduced to slavery. 7 It 
is not impossible that heavy indebtedness led to slavery in 
anoient India as in ancient Greece and Rome. From tho 
TaittirJya Samhita it is dear that various fines were inflict¬ 
ed for various offences. 8 


1 Atharvaveda, IV, 8, 2. 

* K&(haka Samhita, XXVII, 4. 

3 Rigveda, X,97, 12. 

* Vajasaneyi Sariihita, XII, 86. 

3 Atharvaveda, IV, 9, 4. 

6 Vedio Index, II, 84. 

7 Rigveda, X, 34. 

1 Taittirtya Sarhhita, II, 6, 11. 
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Revenue. 


Functions 
the State. 


of 


The fisoal arrangements of this period are even more 
obsoure than the judicial. In the tenth Mandala of the 
Rigveda, the king is called the sole taker 
of taxes from the people. 1 2 In the Atharva- 
veda he can eat the Vii } that is, levy heavy exactions on 
his subjects at will. 8 It appears from the Taittirlya Sam- 
hitft that there was no communal ownership of land, that 
fields were held by individuals or families and that possession 
was sometimes disputed. 3 4 It seems that the land was the 
principal source of revenue and that regular officers had 
been appointed for the collection. 

It is not possible to form any further idea of the activi¬ 
ties of the state during this period. Roads are referred to* 
but there is no evidence to prove that 
they were constructed or maintained by 
the king. For the rest, the Vedic compo¬ 
sers expected the king to secure plenty and prosperity and 
applauded those whom they believed to have fulfilled the 
ideal. 

Some of the features of Hindu polity revoaled in the 
second stage of Vedic compositions are 
Literature 8 ** Vedic observed in a more highly developed form 
in the last stage which is represented by 
the later books of the Aitareya Brahmana, the f§atapatha 
and some other Br&hmanas and the earlier Upanisads such 
as the Ch&ndogya and Brihad&ranyaka. This class of 
compositions took shape, roughly speaking between 
700 and 500 B.C. The other Upanisads, too, form part 
of Vedio literature, but they are so late in composition 
that they cannot be dealt with alongside the Brahmanas. 


1 Rigveda, X, 173, 6. 

2 Atharvaveda, IV, 22. For other references to Bali or tribute, 
see Vedic Index, II, 62. 

8 For instance in the Atharvaveda, III, 4, 7. 

4 Atharvaveda, XX, 127. 
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Caste is gaining in rigour and is dominating the whole 

„ of life. The ^atapatha Brfthmana dedi- 

Caste. . * 

cates the representatives of the four castes 

to different deities at the Purusamedha sacrifice. 1 It pre¬ 
scribes different modes of address for the different castes, 3 
and different sizes of funeral mounds for them. 3 In the Soma 
sacrifice the fidra is certainly given a place, 4 but elsewhere 
it declares that he is not at all fit to be addressed by a 
Dlksita or consecrated person. 8 Once, indeed, it seems to 
regard the Brfihmanas,Ksatriyas, and Vai^yas as constituting 
the whole world and leaves Sudras altogether out of 
account/ Here and there it is true one meets with exceptions. 
Janaka, for instance, is said to have become a Brahmana. 7 
In the BjrihadAranyaka Upanisad Ajata^atru is a teacher 
of the Br&hmana Gargya BCilaki. 8 But the general 
trend of the period is towards the consolidation of 
caste. 

In the general political conditions, too, a change seems 

Change in politi- to have taken place by this time. The 
cal conditions. ideal of the big kingdom is now more 

pronounced than ever and the average size of the state also 
seems to have increased. The eighth book of tho Aitareya 
Brahmana has a series of terms which denote variety or 
gradation of sovereignty— R&jya, Samrajya, Bhaujya, 
Svfir&jya, Vairajya P&ramasthya, M&h&rfijya, Adhipatya, 

Satapatha Brahmana, III, 1, 1, 10. 

2 Vedic Index, II, 263. 

* Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 8, 3, 11. 

4 Ibid., V, 6, 4, 9. 

4 Ibid., Ill, 1, 1, 10. 

4 Ibid., II, 1,4, 12; IV, 2, 2, 14. 

* Ibid., IX, 6, 2, 10. In the Aitareya Br&hmana (VII, 29) the 
progeny of K^atriya who eats in the company of men of other 
castes rises or falls accordingly. 

8 Brihad&ranyaka Upanisad, II, 1,1. See also the Kausftakt 
Upanisad, IV, 1. 
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Svflva$ya. 1 Farther, the title for the kings of the Southerners, 
the Satvatas, is Bhoja ; that for the'kings of the Westerners, 
the Ntoyas and Apaoyas, is Svar&t; that for the kings of 
the Northerners, the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras, 
is Vir&t; that for the kings of the people of the middle 
country, called Kuru Paiio&las and IMnaras, is simply 
R&jan, It is impossible to establish the exaot significance 
of these terms, but when the title of Sararat is applied to 
the kings ’of the Pr&oyas or Easterners, it seems like an 
inkling into the first beginnings of the Magadhan imperialism 
which was destined to affect the whole of India after the 5th 
century B. C. a Janaka, king of the Videhas, is also called 
Samr&t in the ^atapatha Brahmana 3 and in the Brihad- 
ftranyaka Upanisad.* Elsewhere the eighth book of the 
Aitareya Br&hmana declares that monarchy at its highest 
should have a dominion extending right up to the natural 
boundaries, up to the very ends, in fact, up to the sea. 8 It 
mentions twelve such monarchs. 6 Divested of its obvious 
exaggerations, the statement means that from time to time 
some kings had actually developed their power far beyond 
the average and almost brought a new type of state into 
existence. It could only be either an empire in the 
strict sense of the teim or a suzerainty. The latter 
alternative finds support in the thirty-ninth chapter 
of the same Br&hmnna, where the Aindra Mah&bhiseka 
is spoken of. That rite is said to have been performed 
by great rulers like Janamejaya, S&ryfita, Satrujit, 


' Aitareya Br&hmana, VII, 3, 14; VIII, 12,4, 5. The term 
Adhipatya also occurs in the Ch&ndogya Upanisad, V, 2, 6. K. P. 
Jayaswal and R. 0. Majumdar iuterpret Vair&jya as absence of 
royalty, that is, republicauism. Macdonell and Keith take it to 
denote some form of royal authority (Vedic Index, II, 221). The 
context supports the latter interpretation. 

2 Aitareya Br&hmana, VIII, 14, 2, 3. 

3 Satapatha Br&bra’ana, XI, 3, 2, 1, 6; 2, 2, 3. 

* Brihad&ranyaka Upanisad, IV, 1, 1; 3, 1. 

5 Aitareya Br&hmana, VIII, 4, 1. 

6 Ibid., VIII, 14, 4; 19, 2. 
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Vigvakarman, Sud&s and Marut, each of whom had 
succeeded in conquering the whole world. “ A Ksatriya 
who is consecrated with his Aindra Mahabhiseka, conquers 
all conquerors, knows all the worlds, becomes superior to 
all kings , gains renown and majesty, becomes self-created 
and self-ruled, after conquering 1 empires/ countries ruled 

by the Bhojas,.after death ascends heaven and 

overcomes death.” Superiority to all kings supplies the 
clue. The “ conquest of the world ” did not mean the ex¬ 
tinction of existing kings but merely the acknowledgment 
of suzerainty. The same conclusion emerges from certain 

Royal sacrifices. P assa S es in the ^atapatha Br&hmana. 

It speaks of four royal sacrifices—the 
Rfijasuya, Viljapeya, ASvamedha and Aindra Mahabhiseka. 
The Atfvamedha was to be performed by kings who had 
been successful in Digvijaya or conquest of all quarters. 
A horse should bo let loose with the words, “ Go thou 
along the way of the Adityas.” Guarded by armed war¬ 
riors, it should be allowed to roam about for a year, during 
which period oblations were to be offered by the 
sacrificer. When the horse returned unmolested at 
the end of the year, a grand assembly should be held 
of all the kings and chiefs of the country and, in their 
presence, the animal should bo sacrificed. 1 Hero, again, 
the presence of chiefs and kings at the assembly and 
sacrifice points to the relationship of suzerainty and 
vassalage. According to the Satapatha Brahmana, this 
rite had boon performed by thirteen kings. 2 The bid for 
suzerainty might sometimes bo rudely checked. The 
Satapatha Br&hmana speaks of the Satvatas who pre¬ 
pared a horse for the A^vamedha but who w r ore defeated 
by Bharata and lost the horse to him. 3 

1 Satapatha Br&hmana, IX, 3, 4, 8. 

2 Ibid., XIII, 6, 4. 

• Ibid., XIII, 5, 4,21. 

7 
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Next to the A^vamedha and the Aindra 
MaMbhiseka in dignity stood the Vaja- 

and^aTa^ftya 7 * 1 2 P 6 ^ and aft6r ifc th ° Ra J asft y a - The 
^atapatha Br&hmana says that the 

Rajasftya sacrifice is that of a Rajan and the V&ja- 
peya that of a Samr&t, and emphasises that the latter 
is higher than the former. 1 Later, the same text mentions 
Asandt, sitting on a throne, as one of the characteristics 
of the Samr&t.* In the course of the VAjapeya, the 
sacrificer is called 4 All-ruler.’ 3 Of the net result of 
the R&jasuya we are simply told that “ by offering 
the R&jasfiya he becomes king.” 4 Here, too, the per¬ 
formance of the Vajapeya perhaps implied some sort 
of suzerainty. In the later BrAhmanas both the sacrifices 
have been elaborated boyond all precedent. Even the 
R&jasflya is not a single independent ceremony but 
a series of consecutive rites occupying a year or so and 
requiring the services of numerous priests. A few of the 
significant details may bo mentioned. Explaining one of 
the R&jasuya rites, the Satapatha Br&hmana remarks 
that the sacrificer is Indra,—ho is Indra for a two-fold 
reason, namely, because he is a Ksatriya and because 
he is a sacrificer.” 5 Elsewhere it identifies the sacrificer 
with the god Praj&pati. 6 In the course of the Rftjasftya, 
the sacrifioer shoots from a distance. “ And as to 
why a Rftjanya shoots, he, the R^janya, is the 
visible representative of PrajApati: henoe, while being 
one, he rules over many” 7 The VAjapeya equates 
the saorificer with Brihaspati. “ All ruler is he, N. N.” 
says the priest. “ All-ruler is he, N. N. Him, thus 

1 Satapatha Br&hmana, V, 1,1, 3, 13-14. 

2 Ibid.. XII. 8. 3. 4. 
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indicated, he thereby indicates to the gods. Of mighty 
power is he who has been conseorated, he has become one 
of yours; proteot him,” 1 Again, in the course of the 
VAjapeya, the Adhvaryu spreads out the goat-skin with 
the words, * This is thy kingship/ Thus he endows the 
king “ with royal power. He (the Adhvaryu) then makes 
him sit down, with the words, ‘ Thou art the ruler, the 
ruling lord , whereby he makes him the ruler, ruling over 
those subjeots of his;-‘ Thou art firm and stead¬ 

fast P, whereby he makes him firm and steadfast in this 

world;-‘Thee for the tilling 1-Thee for peaceful 

dwelling 1-Thee for wealth !-Thee for thrift 1’ 

whereby he means to say, (here I seat) thee for the wel¬ 
fare (of the people).” 3 As in the Atharvaveda various kinds 
of waters are taken for the sprinkling. 3 Some symbolic 
rites are mentioned. A tiger-skin is spread in front of the 
Maitravaruna’s hearth. 4 The saorificer makes a short cha¬ 
riot race/ touches a oow as arranged, and stops amid the 
cows of his relations. 6 He puts on shoes of boar’s skin, 
because the boar had been produced by the gods putting 
a pot of ghee on the fire. 7 Looking down upon the earth 
he mutters, “ 0 mother Barth 1 injure mo not, nor I thee.” 
This is done, lest the earth should shake him off.* In 
the course of a sort of dialogue with the priests around 
in succession, the king is addressed by them as Brfthmana, 
and also as Savitri ‘of true impulsion, 9 Varuna ‘ of true 
power/ Indra ‘ mighty through the people/ Rudra ‘the 
most kindly/ 9 The Adhvaryu hands over the wooden sacri¬ 
ficial sword to him with these words, “ Indra’s thunderbolt 

1 6atapatha Br&hmana V, 2, 2, 14-15. 

7 Ibid., V, 2, 1, 24. 

• Ibid., V, 3, 4, 3-28. 

4 Ibid., V, 3, 5, 3, 4, 1, 11. 

a Ibid., V, 4, 3, 5-9. 

6 Ibid., V, 4, 3, 15-18. 

7 Ibid., V, 4, 3, 19. 

8 Ibid., V, 4, 3, 20. 

9 Ibid., V, 4, 4,9-13. 
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to 

thou art: therewith serve me.” With the same words, 
the sword is passed on by the king to his brother, thenco 
to the Suta, finally to the Gramani. “ And as to why 
they mutually hand it on in this way, thoy do so lest there 
should bo a confusion of classes and in order that society 
may bo in the proper order.” 1 The Ratnins, as these per¬ 
sonages are called, are asked to a symbolic game of 
dice, tho bet being a cow brought by an ordinary man. 2 

There are other sacrifices of which the significance is not 
perfectly clear but which seem to imply some sort of suzer¬ 
ainty. In the Aitareya Brahmana 

Other sacrifices. 

the Punarabhiseka or the second con¬ 
secration entitles a king to all sorts of royal dignities. 3 
There Janamejaya aspires to universal dominion.* 1 5 6 The 
Sarvamedha, mentioned in the Satapatha Br&hmana, was 
another grand sacrifice. 8 All consecration, however, was 
of great moment. Performed in other connections, it made 
Vaigyas equal to Brahmanas for the time being. All who 
underwent it were at least temporarily equal to gods.* 

In the Aitareya Brahmana, at the time 
tho^kLig ffiCe ° f l ' ie consecration, the king takes an 
oath as follows :— 

“ Between the night I am born and the night I die, 
whatever good 1 might have done, my heaven, my life, and 
my progeny, may I be deprived of, if I oppress you.” 7 

At the same time, however, the idea of proprietorship 
in the kingdom is gaining ground. In tho Bpihadaranyaka 
Upanisad, a king offers himself and his kingdom to 
Y&jnavalkya. 9 Another passage in the Aitaroya Brahmana 

1 Satapatha Brahmana, V, 4, 4, 15—19. 

2 Ibid., V, 4, 4, 20-25. 

3 Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 5—10. 

4 Ibid., VIII, 11. 

5 Satapatha Br&hmaija, XIII, 7, 1. 

6 Ibid., Ill, 1, 1, 8 ; 2, 1, 17 ; 2, 1, 89-40. 

7 Aitareya Br&hmana, VIII, 15. 

8 Bjihad&ranyaka Upanisad, IV, 4, 23, 
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shows that the hereditary succession was firmly estab¬ 
lished . 1 

That kings were generally Ksatriyas is abundantly 
clear. A passage in the J§atapatha Br&hmana even bars 
the kingly office to Brahmanas. The 
kings* ° f Ksatra takes no delight in the priestly 

office and the Brahma takes no delight 
in tho rank of rulorship. 2 There is no evidence in Vedio 
literature for tho contests between Brahmanas and Ksatriyas 
for supremacy which a few modern scholars believed 
to have occurred on tho basis of some later legends 
and passages. 1 There is, however, one passage in the 
S^atapatha Brahmana which seems to suggest that non- 
Ksatriya kingship was not altogether unknown. King 
Marutta Aviksita is called Ayogava, 4 which, according to tho 
later testimony of Manu, is a mixed caste resulting from tho 
union of £>ftdras with Vai^ya wives. 8 

In accordance with the general trend of development, 
the Purohita has now beoome more important than ever. 

He and the members of his order must be 
Tho Priest. kept constantly in good humour. Even a 
powerful king like Janamejaya was 
humbled by Brahmanas. 0 The $atapatha Brfihmana 
would exempt Brahmanas from taxes. 7 The dictum is 
reiterated with such complete unanimity through the 
succeeding ages. The same Brfihmaga expounds the 
dogma of the joint rule of Brahmanas and Ksatriyas over the 
people, 9 though elsewhere it restricts them to their several 
functions. 9 In one passage it derives the kingly power from 

1 Aitareya Br&hniana, VIII, 12. 

7 Hatapatha Brahmana, XIII, 1, 5, 2, 3, 5. 

8 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, Part I, Oh. III. 

4 fSatapatha Br&hmana, XIII, 6, 4, 6. 

8 Manu, X, 12. 

8 Satapatha Brdhmana, III, 4, 1, 7. 

7 Ibid., XIII, 6, 2, 18 ; 7, 1, 13. 

8 Ibid., XI, 2, 7, 6. 

9 Ibid., XIII, 1, 5, 2-3. 
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that of the priest. 1 * It is the royal priest who secures the 
fall of rain for the crops, says the Rigveda in its tenth 
Mandala. 8 The Aitareya Br&hmana declares that the 
Purohita is half the Ksatriya; he is indispensable to the 
suocess of royal enterprise. He is the R&stragopa, proteotor 
of the kingdom. Along with his wife and son, he is the 
three-fold sacred fire for the king. If propitiated, he blesses 
the king with dignity, valour and dominion and ultimately 
secures him heavenly grace. If he is displeased, he hurls 
ruin and destruction on the realm. 3 4 To quote the $atapatha 
Br&hmana, again, the ^rotriya or the loarned Br&hmana and 
the king are joint “ upholders of the sacred law among 
men.”* 

Besides the Purohita, the king had a number of 
attendants, sutas (horalds), gr&manis 
an?s° yal attend ’ (headmen),—non-royal kingmakers as 

they are sometimos called, who formed 

his entourage. 5 

Justice in which the assembly had so far taken a 
prominent share, now becomes ever moro a royal prerogative. 

At the same time the king is declared 
Justice. immune from punishment. “For Varuna 

Dharmapah (lord of the law),” says the 
^atapatha Brfthmana, “ he then prepares a Varuna pap of 
barley, thereby Varuna, the lord of the law, makes him 
lord of the law ; and that truly is the supreme state, when 
one is lord of the law; for whoever attains to the supreme 
state, to him they come in (matters of law): therefore to 


1 Ibid., XII, 7, 3, 12. 

1 Rigveda, X, 98. 

Aitareya Brtihmana, VII, 26 ; VIII, 24—27. Vedic Index, II, 5 
223. * * 

4 6atapatha Br&hmana, V, 4, 4, 6. 

> Ibid., XII, 9, 3; XIII, 2, 2, 18. 
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Varuna Dharmapati.” 1 The Ch&ndogya Upanisad speaks 
of fire-ordeals and other tests for establishing the innooence 
of the accused who might plead not guilty, but one cannot 
be sure of the date of the particular passage. It regards 
murder, theft, adultery and drunkenness as the most heinous 
of crimes. 2 

Taxation seems to increase during this age. Probably 
the expenses of government had increased. In the 
Satapatha Br&hmana the king is several 
Revenue. times regarded as devouring the people. 3 

References to Bali or tribute are of 
frequent occurrence. 4 

During this period the assembly is occasionally referred 
to. In the Satapatha Br&hmana it seems to take cognisance 
of currency, of coins such as Krisnala and 
The Assembly. Niska. 8 The Ch&ndogya Upanisad men¬ 
tions the Samiti of the PancMas as pre¬ 
sided over by king Prav&hana Jaivali. 6 But the assembly 
is now less and less in evidence. It is no longer a regular 
crgan of deliberation or justice. Such a change, in fact, 
was inevitable with the increase in the size of states and 
the further progress of the feudal tendency. While the 
king would gain more and more in power, the people would 
find it more and more difficult to come together. 


* Satapatha Br&hmana, V, 3, 3, 9. The White Yajurveda (X, 27) 
contains exhortations to equal justice and beneficent protection. 

2 Ch&ndogya Upanisad, VI, 16. 

* Satapatha Br&limana, I, !8, 2, 17; IV, 2, 1, 3. 17; V, 3, 3, 12 ; 4, 
2,3; X, 6, 2,1; XIII, 2, 9, 6, 8, etc. 

4 Ibid., I, 3, 2, 16; 6, 3, 18; 6, 3, 7, etc. Aitareya Br&hmana, VII, 
29. Vedio Index, II, 62, 

5 Satapatha Br&hmarta, XII, 7,2,13; XIII, 1,1,47. Originally 
niska seems to have been a gold or silver ornament. Later, it 
denoted a gold coin. 

6 Oh&ndogya Upani§ad, V, 3, 1. 
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At the same time the idea of Dharma as a moral 
check on despotism emerges more clearly. The i^atapatha 
Br&hmana wants the king to uphold the 
Dharma!* ea ^ sacre( l “ for he is not capable of all 
and every speech, nor of all and every 
deed, but that he should speak only what is right, and do 

what is right.” 1 The Brihadaranyaka Upanisad says 

that “ Dharma is the Ksatra of the Ksatra; therefore, there 
is nothing higher than Dharma. Thenceforth even a weak 
man rules a stronger with the help of Dharma as with the 
help of a king. Thus Dharma is what is called the true.” 2 
The term Dharma or Dharman defies translation. It covers 
the whole range and complex of settled principles and forms 
of conduct. Law, ideal rather than positive, is one of the 
senses in which it is used. Ancient Hindus never clearly 
distinguished between religious and moral duty, usage or 
customary observance. 


1 !§atapatha Brfihmana, V, 4, 4, 5. 

2 Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, I, 4, 11—15. See also Chtlndogya 
Upanisad, II, 23* 1-2. Cf. the later philosopher Kan&da who defines 
Dharma as the source of welfare and salvation (V ai6e§ika S&tras, I, 
1 - 2 ). 




CHAPTER IV. 


Gleanings from the Sutras. 

(500-100 B.C.) 

After the Brahmanas and the earlier Upanigads, 
SAtra the Sfitras stand out as the next 

Literature. important olass of literature. In ancient 
India learning was generally cultivated in sohools and 
the results arrived at were given the stamp of 

sohools which were often attached to various Vedio 
seots. Suoh sohools seem to have arisen all over the 
country by the sixth or fifth century B.C. By this 
time the Aryans had overspread the whole of northern 
India and penetrated far into the south. The wider their 
geographical distribution, the greater were the differences 
of doctrine, law, custom and ceremonial among them. 
The Sfttras, though agreeing in certain fundamentals, 
display innumerable differences of detail. The 1 ‘threads,’ 
as the term means, are extremely thin. They represent 
the very acme of conoision whioh too often renders them 
obsoure and dreary. Nevertheless, they do in a large 
measure simplify and systematise the complicated theology 
and ritual of the Br&hmanas. Broadly speaking, they 
fall into three olasses, or rather aspeots, the 6rauta, Grihya 
and Dharma—the sacrificial, domestic and'legal. A com¬ 
plete collection, a Kalpa SAtra, should oomprise all the 
three but many of them have perished and, generally, eaoh 
body of Sfitra stands independent of others. Their funda¬ 
mental object is the same—the regulation of human life. 
Their full and detailed instructions show the great plaoe 
which authority occupied in the direction of the Hindu 

mind. In general, they fall between the sixth and seoond 
8 
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oenturies before Christ but the exact date of each can not 
be determined. Bidder placed the Dharma 
SAtras Dates ° f Siltras, which from our point of view are 
the most important, between the sixth 
and third centuries B.C. and formulated a ohro- 
nologioal order—Gautama, Baudhayana, VaiSistha and 

Apastamba. Jolly assigns Gautama and Baudhayana to 
the sixth or fifth century B.O., and Vajistlia and Apastamba 
to the fifth or fourth century B.C. Jayaswal would attri¬ 
bute the first forms of the Sfttras to about 500 B.O., but in 
their present shape he would place Gautama at 350 B.C., 
Baudhayana at 240 B.C. and Va&stha at 100 B.C. Hopkins 
thinks that “ probably the Griliyas represent the earlier 
Siltras; the Dharmas as a whole come later, perhaps 300 
B.C. would represent the earliest.” Apastamba, he con¬ 
cludes, “ probably is not older than the second century 
B.C.,” while Va&stha is even later. It is again probable 
that many of the Siltras were recast subsequently, and 
that their text has been frequently tampered with to bring 
them into harmony with the later Dharma Sastras. Gau¬ 
tama, in fact, is known as a Dharma Silstra. Only roughly 
can the Siltras be held to reflect the life of the period from 
500 to 100 B.C. during which they arose. It will be a 
mistake to compare the Dharma Sutras or the later Dharma 
$&stras, as Sir William Jones compared Manu, to the Insti¬ 
tutes of Justinian. The Hindu texts do not embody any 
system of positive law and represent no real system of 
jurisprudence. They are manuals of conduct, of ideal 
morality or law. Besides, they are pre-eminently the 
product of priestly brains and tend to look at life from 
a narrow standpoint. 

Prom this body of literature, extensive as it is, it is 
possible to obtain only a few glimpses of 
^raute^fttras. 01 ” the aotual structure and working of con¬ 
temporary political institutions. Among 
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the best known of the Srauta Sutras are the two belong¬ 
ing to the Rigveda—the £ahkh&yana and the A^valayana. 
The followers of the former Oarana or school were later 
settled in northern Gujarat and those of the latter in the 
south between the Godavari and the Kyisnft. 1 But the 
beginnings of the Sutras themselves lie probably in the 
north. Both describe the complicated ceremonies of the 
various royal consecrations, the Sahkhayana at greater 
length than the other. Its account of the Rajasuya is a 
turgid elaboration of the description in the ^atapatlia 
Brfthmana. In the course of it occurs the interesting 
statement that “it is Varuna whom they consecrate.” 2 It 
enumerates seven kings —four of them being Pdriksitas— 
who performed the Advamedha sacrifice. 3 The Latyayana 
Srauta Sfltra, the accepted manual of the Kauthuma school 
attached to the Paftcavimsa Br&hmana, remarks that 
“ whomsoever the Brahmagas and RAj&nah (kings or 
nobles) may place at their head, let him perform tho V&ja- 
peya.” 4 * 6 From this it may be inferred that any ruler could 
perform the Vftjapeya and that the ceremonies had lost 
their characteristic value at least in some places. Tho 
Katy&yana Srauta Sfttra which belongs to the white Yajur- 
veda and, on the whole, strictly follows the order of the 
Satapatha Brahmaija, clearly distinguishes between R&jya 
and Samrajya, and lays down that the Rajasuya is to be 
performed by a king who has not yet performed the 
V&japeya. s On the other hand, the Aival&yana Srauta 
Shtra rules that “ after performing it (the V&japeya), let 
a king perform the R&jasfkya.The Apastamba Srauta 

1 Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 244-45. 

2 b&nkh&yana Srauta S&tra, XV, 13, 4. See also XV, 1, 11. 

9 Ibid., XVI, 9. 

* L&ty&yana Srauta Sfitra, VIII, 11, 1, Also IX 11—B, for the 
Rfijashya. 

8 K&ty&yana Srauta Sfttra, XV, 1,1-2. 

6 A6val&yana Srauta S&tra, IX, fc 3, 3 to IX, 4,*23. Also IX, 9, ll 
for the VSjapeya. 
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S&tra, which belongs to the Black Yajurveda, would restriot 
the Advamedha to the S&rvabhauma R&j& or universal 
monarch. It records an interesting rite in the course of 
whioh the Adhvaryu was temporarily reckoned as 
sovereign. “He (the king) hands over the kingdom to 
the Adhvaryu, and says, ‘ 0 Brahmanas and prinoes, 
this Adhvaryu is your king; whatever loyal respeot 
is due to me, the same from you may be shown 
to him, whatever he does by you (or to you), the 
same shall be considered as authoritatively done to you.’ 
As long as the sacrifice lasts, the Adhvaryu becomes the 
king.” 1 The Baudh&yana $rauta Sfitra which also belongs 
to the Black Yajurveda and which is older than the Apas- 
tamba gives a slightly different version. “Here (in the 
Advamedha) those who anoint a Ksatra as the king anoint 
the Adhvaryu (in his stead). He (the Ksatriya king) says— 

4 0 Br&hmanas and princes, the Adhvaryu will be the king 
these two years ; obey him ; whoever does not obey him, 
the whole property of him they will confiscate.’ Accord¬ 
ingly, the Adhvaryu is the king these two years.”* 
Whether the Br&hmana sacrificial agent evor actually 
exercised political authority in the interregnum is more 
than doubtful, but these details furnish a graphic idea of the 
political importance and prestige of the priesthood. The 
Baudh&yana Srauta Sfttra also reveals the tremendous 
significance attached to the Advamedha. None was to 
meddle with its progress. For instance, if any one, in 
disregard of the royal proclamation, let out mares to meet the 
wandering saorifioial horse, he was to be punished with 
confiscation of property. 3 Incidentally, we learn that 
confiscation of property was now the recognised penalty 
for disobedienoe to the royal command. 

1 Apastamba Srauta SCltra, XX, 2, 12, 8, 1-2. See also 

XVIII, 1, Is 8, 22. 

1 Baudh&yana wrauta Sdtra, XV, 4. 

3 Ibid., XV, 8. 
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Next to the $rauta Sfitras stand the Grihya Sdtras. 
Nothing can exceed the minuteness with whioh they dilate 
on domestio ritual but they rarely extend 
Bfttras 6 ^ riliya their scope beyond it. Incidentally, the 
Paraskara Grihya Sfitra would grant 
autonomy to villages in private matters and family con¬ 
cerns. 1 No outside interference is needed. Here, prob¬ 
ably, the Sfitra is more or less true to facts. The Parar 
gara Grihya Sfitra has an arresting statement. It deolares 
that royalty does not depend on hereditary right, but on 
acquisition by the sword. 2 It points to an age of chronic 
warfare and political disturbance. 2 Caste is firmly entrench¬ 
ed in the Sutras. For instance, in the Grihya SiUra of Gobhila, 
there are caste distinctions in fetching fire. 3 

It is the Dharina Sutras which are of real interest to the 
student of society and politics. Caste is fully developed in 
The Dharma all of them. So, too, the Asramadharma 
SAfcras - which divides the life of a twice-born 

man—a member of any of the three higher castes—into 
four stages, studentship, household, retirement and renuncia¬ 
tion. All the Dharma Sutras and, following them, the 
/ 

Dharma Sastras, want the scheme of the duties of the four 
castes and four stages to be enforced by the government. 
It is, however, remarkable that all of them recognise two 
sorts of punishments for many sins, one to be inflioted by 
the government, and the other, a penance rather than a 
regular punishment, to be undergone by the sinner 
voluntarily or to be forced on him by those who wish him 
well in this, and particularly, in the next life. So, the 
sanctions, to use a modern term, are both civil and spiritual. 
It is sometimes difficult to say to whioh class a writer 
attaches greater importance. Gautama and Baudh&yana 

1 P&raskara Grihya Shfcra, I, 8, 13. 

a Par&Sara Grihya Shtra, I, 68. 

Gobhila Gjihya Sdtra, I, 1,16-16. 
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lend colour to the hypothesis that a system of penances, 
voluntary and enforced, was the earliest Hindu way of 
promoting virtue and punishing sin and that justice in the 
modern sense of the term was introduced only later. Sir 
Henry Maine supposed that rules of conduct were first 
worked out by priestly lawyers who later addressed tliem- 
sevles to the kingly power to have them enforced. 1 The 
facts, as known, do not support Maine’s theory. From the 
prominence of penances in the Dhainasastras and Puranas, 
it appears that civil and spiritural jurisdictions in moral 
life ran concurrently. 

The school of the Gautamas represented by the earliest 
of tho extant Dharma Sfttra oompendiuins, is a Carana of 
the 8&maveda. 2 It arose somewhere in 
Gautama. the north. While basing his ethics on 
caste, Gautama makes some concessions 
to meet the exigencies of practical life. In distress, that 
is to say, in emergencies, a Br&hmana 
Caste. may study under a non-Brahmana, and 

may follow the occupation of a Ksatriya 
and, failing that, of a Vaisya. In tho last contingency 
he is to refrain from dealing in certain articles, though 
in the last extremity even these restrictions may be 
disregarded. Gautama would not like a Br&hmana to 
follow ^udra occupations under any circumstances, but he 
admits that some had permitted even this when life was in 
danger. 3 In self-defence, a Br&htnana may always use 
arms. 4 Ksatriyas and Vaigyas, too, may, in emergencies, 
follow lower occupations.* In a later chapter he permits 

1 Maine, Ancient Law and Custom, pp. 43-44. 

* Kum&rila Bhat^a, Tantrav&rtika, (Ben&res edition), p. 179. Max 

Muller, History of Anoient Sanskrit Literature, p. 374. Buhler, 
Introduction to Gautama, p. L. 

* Gautama, VII, 1—24. 

4 Ibid., VII, 26. 

8 Ibid., VII, 26. 
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a Brahmana to praotise usury, agriculture or trade, “ pro¬ 
vided he does not do the work himself.” 1 * It maybe 
assumed that orthodox writers would make these conces¬ 
sions only when compelled by the force of facts. It is 
clear that rules of caste, while recognised in theory by all, 
were not uniformly observed. In Gautama, the status of 
£$Adras tends to approximate to serfdom or slavery. A Sfidra 
should obtain his livelihood only from the higher castes,* 
eat the remnants of their food 3 and use their cast-off 
shoes, umbrellas, garments and mats. 4 He must support 
his master, in case of distress, with any savings of his 
own. 5 * On the other hand, he must he supported by his 
master even when no longer able to work. 1 A regular 
family life is permitted to him, 7 * * but all intellectual 
cultivation and participation in the higher spiritual life 
is denied to him. Only by permission can he use the 
exolamation, namah (adoration), as his mantra/ “ If he 
(a ffodra) listens, intentionally, to (a recitation) of the Veda, 
his ears shall be filled with (molten) tin or lac/ If he 
recites (Vedic texts), his tongue shall be cut out. 10 II If he 
remembers them, his body shall be split in twain.” 1 1 There 
is no evidence to show how far such maxims were actually 
carried out. It may be that the Bramanas are painting 
themselves worse than they actually were. But it is clear 
that the position of the ^fldras was very hard. It seems 
that the ^ftdras did not always accept their prescribed lot. 
Gautama invokes the might of the government to enforce 

I Ibid., X, 5-6. 

* Ibid., X, 57. 

a Ibid., X, 59. 

4 Ibid., X, 58. 

5 Ibid., X, 62. 

Ibid., X, 61. 

7 Ibid., X, 54, 55. 

M Ibid., X, 64. 

* Ibid., XII, 4. 

10 Ibid., XII, 5. 

II Ibid., XII, 6. 
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the sooial order. He is deeply concerned to maintain the 
supremacy of Dvijas, the twice-born, and to keep Sftdras 
to the lowest place. “ If he (a SAdra) assumes a position 
equal to that of twioe-born men in sitting, in lying down, 
in conversation or on the road, he shall undergo oorporal 
punishment.” 1 

In his eleventh chapter Gautama enunciates his 

maxims on government. 3 His theory 

Government. , . , „ . „ . . 

lends itself to a few inferences about 

the contemporary state of things. His precepts would 
fit only a small state. The state in whioh he lived 
was either very small or a small feudatory of a big 
one. In auy case, it was a whole by itself. Gautama 
wants the king to learn the use of the bow and 
the management of chariots and to stand firm in battle. 3 
He piotures the king seated on a high pedestal 
surrounded by his subjects who occupy lower seats. -1 
In Gautama ft and other Brahmanical writers, the Purohita 
is an institution by himself. Later epigraphic testimony 
helps the conclusion that a king usually had a high 
priest. There were also other priests at the court for the 
performance of Vedio sacrifices/’ When we are told 
that the king is the master of all except Br&hmanas, 7 
and that he shall be worshipped by all except Br&h- 
manas, 8 it is legitimate to infer that the Brdhmanas 
occupied a privileged position, though the extent of the 
privilege was, doubtless, exaggerated by priestly law¬ 
givers. Gautama wants that Br&hmanas who are versed in 
sacred lore and live up to its precepts, should be exempted 
by the king from corporal punishment, imprisonment, fines, 

Ibid., XII, 7. 

Ibid., Chapter Xf, in particular 1, 5—8, 11—14. 

Ibid., X, 7-12. " Ibid., XI, 18. 

Ibid., XI, 7. 7 Ibid., XI, l. 

Ibid., XI, 12. " Ibid., XI, 7. 
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exile, oensure and disgrace . 1 Here is an extensive 
claim to the ‘ benefit of clergy ’ but we do not know how far 
it was admitted in practice. Br&hmanas aoted as counsellors 
of the sovereign. “For it is declared (in the Veda): 

1 K§atriyas, who are assisted by Br&hmanas, prosper and do 
not fall into distress.”* From their ranks, too, were drawn 
the astrologers and interpreters of omens who seem to 
have been attached to Hindu courts all through history. 
Gautama states the opinion of those who declared that ‘ the 
acquisition of wealth and security depends upon taking heed 
of those readers of supernatural influences . 3 

In Gautama, as in other Hindu writers, the king is 
j expected personally to administer justice, 

and to enforce the sacred law. But they 
all admit the validity of looal or group custom. In 
spite of his ultra-orthodox leanings, Gautama recog¬ 
nised that “ the laws of countries, oastes and families 
which are not opposed to the (sacred) records, (have) 
also authority. ”* Again, “cultivators, traders, herds¬ 
men, money-lenders, and artisans (have authority to lay 
down rules) for their respective classes . 5 Having learnt the 
(state of) affairs from those who (in each class) have 
authority (to speak), the king shall give the legal decision . 6 
Gautama thus grants legislative powers to groups or associa¬ 
tions of men. It is more than probable that the followers 
of various occupations regulated part of their life and 
transactions by the customs which had spontaneously arisen 
among them and by the rules which were enunciated to 
meet any contingencies. It is again probable, as the text 
of Gautama suggests, that in the enforcement of these 


Ibid., VIII, 7—IB. 
Ibid., XI, 14. 
Ibid., XI, 15-16. 
Ibid., XI, 20. 
Ibid., XI, 21. 
Ibid., XI, 22, 
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rules and customs, the royal judicial machinery had a share. 
A priestly law-giver would necessarily add that these regu¬ 
lations were to be enforced only when not opposed to 
the Scriptures, but in practice the force of local custom 
might have proved irresistible. It is significant that culti¬ 
vators are mentioned among self-regulating groups. In 
praotice it would mean that a village should enjoy a good 
deal of autonomy. A few provisions concerning agriculture 
are interesting. Unenclosed pasture-lands were to be used 
for grazing cattle and for firewood . 1 If cattle damaged fields 
or crops, the responsibility fell on the herdsman if he hap¬ 
pened to be with them, otherwise on their owner . 2 But if 
the field damaged was unenclosed, its owner was held partly 
responsible . 3 

Gautama makes it abundantly clear that during his 
time witnesses were usually summoned in a case 4 and 

that some rules had been framed to 
Witnesses. . 

determine the admissibility of their 

evidence in particular cases . 8 But his elaborate prescrip¬ 
tions on the chamber, qualifications and disqualifications of 
witnesses are so purely theoretical as to warrant no inference 
about actual practice. Gautama’s Twelfth Chapter, on 
Civil and Criminal Law, is full of details, but is not a state¬ 
ment of positive law. He seems to supply the model which 


he would like a code of law to follow. But 


Caste and Jus¬ 
tice. 


it is permissible to infer from him that 
caste privilege had invaded public justice 


at innumerable points and that for the same offences 


different punishments were inflicted on members of different 
oastes. The lot of a ^udra might have been really hard. 


1 Ibid., XII, 28. 

1 Ibid., XII, 19-20. 
* Ibid., XII, 21. 

4 Ibid., XIII, 1. 

6 Ibid., Ch. XIII. 
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To take a single instance, “ a &fldra who intentionally 
reviles twice-born men by criminal abuse, or criminally 
assaults them with blows, shall be deprived of the limb with 
which he offends.” 1 

Gautama, like Vagistha, prescribes five m&sas for 

twenty k&rs&panas as the rate of interest which, according 

to the commentator Haradatta, works out 
Interest. . T _ 

to 15 p.c. per annum. For someartioles, 

however, such as gold and flavouring substanoes, Gautama 

admits higher rates of interest. 3 He recognises no less 

than six forms of interest, viz., compound interest, periodical 

interest, stipulated interest, corporal interest, daily interest 

and the use of the pledged article. 4 He remarks that when 

the principal has been doubled, interest ceases and that 

when the article pledged is used by the creditor, the loan 

bears no interest at all. 8 

Gautama’s precepts on taxation probably bear 

some relation to facts. The land-tax 
Revenue. , , . . _ _ 

should bo one-sixth, one-eighth or one- 

tenth of the gross produce. 6 One-sixth was the standard 

fixed by Hindu theory in ancient India. It will appear that 

the land-tax was always supplemented by others. “Some 

declare that (there is a tax) also on cattle and gold, viz., 

one-fiftieth of the stock.” 7 On merchandise, B gth was 

to be paid as duty; on roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal 

herbs, honey, meat, grass and firewood, B \jth.® Besides, a 

merchant should give the king every month one article 

of merchandise for less than the market value. 9 Even 

1 Ibid., XII, t-2. 

1 Gautama, XII, 29. VaSistha, II, 51. Cf. Manu, VII, 140. 

3 Gautama, XII, 36, 44- 47. 

4 Ibid., XII, 34-36. 

s Ibid., XII, 31-32. 

6 Ibid., X, 24. 

7 Ibid., X, 26. 

8 Ibid., X, 26-27. 

9 Ibid., X, 36. 
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those who had nothing to give should make some contri¬ 
bution. Gautama wants every artisan to contribute a 
day’s labour to the service of the king. 1 * In addition to 
all this, treasure-trove should belong to the king. 8 The 
sources of revenue and the rates fixed are likely to 
have obtained in practice. Gautama, like all other Hindu 
writers, holds that the justification of taxation was the 
protection which the king afforded to all and sundry. 3 
This is probably a correct representation of the publio 
feeling of those days but there was no constitutional 
means of enforcing the duty of protection. 

Besides the protection and promotion of righteous 
life with which government is charged, Gautama pre¬ 
scribes specific relief measures which a 
duti^of e th« n 8t°a U te. king is likely to have undertaken in an 
informal manner. He must support 
needy students, Brahmanas, Srotriyas, all who are 
unable to work. 4 A Hindu court might well have been 
a centre of charity. 

Many of the social and political ideas of Gautama 
are to be found in other Sfitra composers but the latter 
also present something peculiar to each. 

Baudh&yana. Baudh&yana’s school belonged probably 
to the south, where much later, Sayana, 
the great Vedio commentator, was a member of it. A 
reference to sea-borne commerce points in the same 
direction. 8 The fourth section of the Baudhayana Dharma 
Sfltra is probably a late addition, while the date of the 
third is doubtful. The first two sections alone can be 


Law and Jus¬ 
tice. 


utilised for the Sfitra period. He pre¬ 
serves a record of the old theory of 
wergild which is likely to have been 


1 Ibid., X, 81. * Ibid., X, 43. 3 Ibid., X, 28. 

4 Ibid., X, 7-12. 

3 Baudh&yana, I, 10, 18, 14. 
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grounded partly in the faots of some remote epooh. 
For slaying a K^atriya one should give a thousand cows 
besides a bull ; for slaying a Sftdra, ten cows and a bull. 
Then in priestly contempt of $udras, Baudh&yana adds that 
the fine for killing a flamingo, a pea-cook, a crow, an owl, 
a frog, a musk-rat, a dog, etc., eto., is the same as for killing 
a^tidra. 1 BaudhAyana, however, knows of state courts 
and judges. He specifies three sources of law —the Vedas, 
Smritis or sacred tradition and the example of Sistas—• 
personages who combine moral excellence with mastery 
of Vedic and subsidiary studies and powers of ratio¬ 
cination. Failing them, doubtful points of law should be 
submitted to an assembly of ten, comprising four scholars, 
each a master of one of the four Vedas, a Mimamsaka, 
a scholar acquainted with the Angas, a reciter of the 
sacred law, and three Brahman as, belonging to three 
different orders. Failing such an assembly, points of law 
might be referred to five, three or a single blameless man 
but never to a thousand fools. A little later, however, 
he adds that narrow and difficult is the path of the sacred 
law, that many gates lead to it and that a doubt can 
never be resolved by a single person, ‘‘howsoever 
learned he may be.” a Details apart, it is probable that 
a parisad or committee of this type was constituted to'' 
give what may be called a jurisconsultum. It might be 
dominated by priestly lawyers but its constitution 
would depend on the king, who could ; pack ’ it at 
will. It could form a machinery for what must be 
pronounced a species of legislative business. The sphere 
of any such body, however, would be strictly limited. 
Like others, Baudh&yana declares that looal customs 
and opinions, varying in different regions,, should be 
respected. 3 As might be expected, caste privilege enters 

1 Ibid., 1,10, 19,1-6. 

* Ibid., 1,1, 1,1—10, 12, 


3 Ibid., 1, 1, 1, 2, 1-9. 
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Baudh&yana’s judicial system at many points. He would 
exempt Br&hmanas from corporal punishment but he 
adds that Brdhmapas who tend cattle, practise agriculture 
or who live as artizans, actors, usherers or servants 
should be treated as £ftdras. It will appear that 
the oaste-law of occupations was often violated and that 
its violation sometimes implied a forfeiture of the privileges 
which it conferred. 1 2 Like Gautama, Baudh&yana sum¬ 
mons witnesses and prescribes their qualifications, etc.* 
Baudh&yana’s fiscial system deserves a word of notice. He 
prescribes one-sixth of the gross produce of the land as 

„ the due of the state. On goods imported 

Kevenue. 

by sea, a ten per cent, duty should be 
charged, “ after deducting a choice article.” Here the theor¬ 
ist might be reproducing facts. Ho declaros that the duties 
on marketable goods should be fixed according to their 
intrinsic value and that the traders should never be op¬ 
pressed. 3 4 It is probable that the state-demand varied from 

article to artiole. Turning to the law of 
The law of war. „ A 

war, Baudhayana holds that no king 

should ever use barbed or poisoned weapons. Nor should 

he strike women, infants, old men, Brahmanas, those who 

are insane, intoxicated, terrified or who have lost their 

armour. From this humanitarian rule, only assassins are 

excepted.* The statement is interesting as the first clear 

Hindu view of the ethics of war but we cannot be sure 

that it represents practical politics. 

1 On the whole subject of caste and caste-privilege in 
Baudh&yana, see I, 10, 18, 2—6; I, 10, 18, 18—20; I, 10, 19,1—6; 
I, 5,10, 23—25 ; II, 6, 11, 12—16. In prescribing relaxations of these 
rules (II, 2, 4, 16—20), Baudhayana contradicts himself. 

2 Ibid., I, 10, 19, 7-16 et seq. 

8 Baudhayana, I, 10, 18, 1, 14-16. 

4 Ibid., I, 1, 10,18, 10-13. 
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Apastamba. 


The Dharma Sfttra of the Apastambas, which forms the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth sections of 
the Apastamba Kalpa Sfttra, seems to have 
arisen in the south, 1 probably in the Andhra country. Apas¬ 
tamba admits no absolute finality in law or morality. He 
confesses that ancient sages had transgressed the present 
code of morality and law but adds that they had incurred 
no sin “on account of the greatness of their lustre ” and 
that none could follow them now with impunity. 2 It is clear 
that there was no permanent, immutable, universal law. 
It varied from time to time and, doubtless, from place 
to place. A few details of Apastamba on kingly duties 
are interesting. The king should build a town with 
its gates looking towards the south. In the heart of the 
town should stand the royal palace with its gates 
facing the south. In front of it should be a hall, called the 
hall of invitation, a sort of guest-houso. At a short distance 
towards the south should bo erected an assembly-house, 
with doors on the north and south, to serve, inter alia , as 
a 4 gaming-house ’ for the 4 pure and truthful ’ members of 
the three higher castos. In the palace, in the hall and in 
the assembly house, fires should bo kept burning and daily 
oblations offered. 3 Here the law-giver is probably following 
some existing model. It is noteworthy that gambling was 
no sin in those days and was even provided for. The state 
looked more to the needs and amusements of Dvijas than 
to those of Stidras. 

Apastamba makes it perfectly dear that a regular sys¬ 
tem of local government had grown up by 
his time. He mentions village and town- 
officers. The jurisdiction of a town-officer 
covers a radius of a yojana (nearly eight miles) and that of a 
village officer a radius of a kos, nearly two miles. Within 


Local Govern¬ 
ment. 


1 Apastamba, II, 17, 17, where he speaks of a practice of the 

Northerners in a way which only a Southerner would do. 

2 Apastamba, II, 6, IB, 8—10. 9 Ibid., II, 10, 25, 2—IB, 
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the area of his jurisdiction, an officer should be responsible 
for order and security and should himself recompense 
unaccounted thefts. The officers, according to Apastamba, 
should be drawn from the first three castes. 1 The injunction 
does not square with the strict theory of caste and is not 
likely to have found a place in a Dharma Sfttra if something 
like it had not been followed in actual practice. 

Apastamba’s exemptions from taxation are interesting. 

Br&hmanas, women, minors, students, as¬ 
cetics, the blind, the deaf, the diseased, 
live by washing the feet of others need 
the state. 2 The maxim may be based 
On the other hand, on failure of heirs, 
all property escheats to the king.* 

Apastamba’s disquisition on civil and criminal law is 
as minute as that of the other legal writers, 
but there is no evidence to show which 
of his provisions are based on facts. It is safe to conclude 
that caste had vitiated jurisprudence and that the S&dras 
fared worst of all. 4 For the rest only a few maxims need 
be noted. Apastamba would exact full damages from a man 
who does not cultivate his lease of land. If he is rich enough, 
he must be forced to pay to the state the value of the crop 
which should have reared on his fields. 5 A servant in tillage 
who abandons his work shall be flogged. 5 The same punish¬ 
ment should be awarded to a herdsman who forsakes his 
work. 1 The flock entrusted to him shall be taken away. 8 The 
owner of oattle may impound trespassing cattle. 9 In 
warfare, Apastamba prohibits the slaughter of fugitives, of 


Revenue. 

t 

and Sfldras who 
pay nothing to 
partly on facts. 


Law. 


1 Ibid., II, 10, 20,6-8. 

* Ibid., II, 10, 26, 10-17. 

3 Ibid., II, 6, 14, 6. For inheritance in general, II, 6, 14, 1—13. 

4 Ibid., II, 10, 27. 

3 Ibid., II, 11, 28,1. 

3 Ibid., II, 11,28,2. 

T Ibid., II, 11, 28, 8. 

3 Ibid., II, 11,28, 4. 

• Ibid., II, 11, 28, 5. 
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those who ave surrendered, and of those who beg for mercy 
with flying hair or joined palms. 1 It may be mentioned in 
passing that the law-giver wants the king to support and 
protect women who had been cruelly wronged by wioked 
men. 9 

The Dharma Sfltra of Va&^tha arose in the north. 
Long afterwards, Kumarila Bhatta stated that Va&stha was 
studied only by followers of the Rigveda 
but that it was generally recognised as 
authoritative. On caste, as on many other topics, he is 
in line with other Dharma Sutras. 3 Ho wants the king to 
enforce the provisions of caste, but he also lays down, 
like Gautama, that rospect should be paid to all tho 
laws of countries, castes and families. 4 So not even in 
theory is social life to bo regulated and controlled ontirely 
by tho stato. For tho king, Va&stha has the usual precepts. 
A Purohita is, of courso, essential to tho king’s welfare. 8 It 
is for fiscal arrangements that Vasi§tha is peculiarly valu¬ 
able. Tho land-tax and mercantile tolls are to be 
supplemented by a monthly levy from artisans. 6 “ No taxes 
shall be paid on the usufruct of rivers, dry grass, forests 
(places of combustion) and mountains, 7 or those who draw 
their sustenance from them may pay something.” 9 Tho 
law-givor spoaks with a divided voice but he gives a 
clear indication of certain frosh sources of revenue which 
a government is very likely to have tapped. The king 
is to provide maintenance to eunuchs and lunatics 9 and 
inherit their property. 10 In general, on failure of heirs, 

1 Ibid., 11,5,10,11. 

1 Ibid., II, 10, 26, 22—24. For a few other political ideas, I, 6, 19, 
10—12; I, 7, 21, 4 ; I, 10,29,6. 

a Va& 9 tha, III, 24-25; I, 17; IV, 2 ; II, 40. 

4 Ibid., XIX, 7-8. 

8 Ibid., XIX, 8-5. 

6 Ibid., XIX, 28. 

7 Ibid., XIX, 26. 

10 


9 Ibid., XIX, 27. 
y Ibid., XIX, 85. 
10 Ibid., XIX 86. 
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property goes to spiritual teachers or pupils ; failing them, 
to the king. 1 2 Elsewhere he remarks that property entirely 
given up by the owner goes to the king. 3 The 
theorist would not allow the escheat of aBr&hinapa’s proper¬ 
ty in any case but his very imprecations point to the breach 
of his precept in practice. 3 He himself strongly objeots to 
Br&hmanas subsisting by begging. “ The king shall punish 
that village where Brahmagas, unobservant of their sacred 
duties and ignorant of the Veda, subsist by begging, for 
it feeds robbers.” 4 * 6 To the list of exemptions from taxation 
given by Apastamba, Va^istha would add royal servants, 
wives of servants, young students, old men, unmarried girls, 
widows who have returned to parental homes and persons 
in general who have no protectors. 8 On justice, warfare, 
diplomacy and other matters, Va&stha follows the 
traditional line. He would admit throe kinds of proof in 
cases of property, viz., documents, witnesses and posses¬ 
sion. 8 In a dispute about a house or a field, I he depositions 
of neighbours should be relied on. 7 If the) difTer among 
themselvos, documents should be resorted to. H If the docu¬ 
ments conflict with one another, the statements of the aged 
inhabitants of the place or of corporations 
Miscellaneous. should be decisive. 3 A few miscellaneous 
provisions may bo noticed. From fields 
through which there is a right of way, a space sufficient 
for a path and another sufficient for turning a cart should 
be set apart. 10 In the vicinity of new buildings there 
should be a passage about three feet in breadth. 11 The 
property of widows, minors, etc., should be administered by 
the king. 13 


1 Ibid., XVII, 81—83. 

2 Ibid, XVI, 19. 

3 Ibid., XVII, 84-87. 

4 Ibid., Ill, 4. 

B Ibid., XI X, 23-24. 

6 Ibid., XVI, 10. 


7 Ibid., XVI, 13. 

8 Ibid., XVI, 14. 
y Ibid., XVI, 15. 

10 Ibid., XVI, 17. 

11 Ibid., XVI, 12. 
Ibid., XVI, 8-9. 
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It is needless to notice the other Dharma Sfttras here. 
Vi§nu, though in Stitra form, is so heavily interpolated as 
to be a product of practioally about the 
SMras! r Dharma third century A.D. The Vaikh&nasa 
Dharma Sdtra, which represents one of 
the younger offshoots of the Taittiriya school, cannot be 
earlier than the third century A.D. Besides, it is in its 
four pra&nas, only a treatise on domestic law. The Dharma 
Sfltra of Hiranyake&n closely follows the Apastambas from 
which that school probably derived its origin. It yields 
nothing fresh to the student of institutions. The M&nava 
Dharma Sdtra is lost to us, thougii its ideas may be imbed¬ 
ded in the later Smriti of Manu. The Dharma Sfttra of 
5§a6kha-Likhita is referred to by Kum&rila, 1 and is said 
to have been specially studied by the Vajasaneyins but it has 
not yet been discovered. 


Kum&rila Bhntita, Tantravfirtika, p. 179, 



CHAPTER V. 


The Epics. 

I.— The BrihaddevatA. 

About the fifth century B.C. was composed a work 
which, though not included in £ruti or revelation, bears a 
strong affinity to Vedic literature) in spirit, 
devafcfi Briha(i “ though not in style. The Bnhaddovatft, 
attributed to $aunaka, is a summary of 
the deities and myths of the Rigveda. 1 It assumes the form 
of an epic but, as Macdonell shows, it does not borrow 
from the Mah&bh&rata. It has one political reference of 
some interest. On the demise of a sovereign Ristisega, 
the subjects offer the sovereignty to his son DevApi, who, 
however being ailheted with a skin disease, declines it, 
saying, “ I am not worthy of the sovereignty ; let Samt&nu, 
tho younger prince, be your ruler.” 2 It will appear that 
the kingship was avowedly hereditary, that tho succession 
ordinarily went by tho rule of primogeniture, that the 
subjects formally accepted a new king, that they even 
made a formal offer of the throne, that physical disability 
was a sufficient reason for departing from the ordinary 
rule of succession and that, nest to the eldest prince, 

1 The Brihaddevattl has been edited and translated by A. A. 
Macdonell and published at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1904. Macdonell 
pronounces it later than 500 B.C., but earlier than K&ty&yana and 
in no case later than 400 B.C. (Introduction, pp. xxii-xxiii). See 
also Keith, J. R. A. S., 1906, pp. 1—B. 

* Brihaddevattt, VII, 166-57; VIII, 1. 
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the younger had a presumptive title to the sceptre. Be¬ 
yond this the BrihaddevatA throws no light on institutions. 1 

II.—The MahAbhArata. 

The epic style which the BrihaddevatA follows seems 
to have acquired vogue during the period which saw the 
composition of the Sfitras which are so 
rata he entirely different in spirit and form. The 

AsSval&yana Grihya SOtra itself refers 
to GftthAs, heroic tales and ancient legends, and mentions 
a Mah&bharata, as well as a Bhftrata.* The Sftmbavya 
Sutra mentions the Mah&bh&rata itself. The historical 
germ of the great Epic can be traced to the 10th century 
B.C. 3 The sources of the literary epic lie in the 
traditional recitations of bards who probably were neither 
priests nor scholars. 4 They were however recast and 
extensively added to for centuries. The chronological 
scheme proposed by Hopkins is the most acceptable of 
all that have been propounded. “ We may tentatively 
assume as approximate dates of the whole work in its 
different stages. Bharata (Kuril) lays, perhaps combined 
into one, but with no evidence of an epic before 400 B.C. 
A Mah&bhilrata tale with Pandu heroes, lays and legends 
combined by the Puranic diaskeuasts, Krisna as a demi-god 
(no evidence of didactic form or of Krisga’s divine supre¬ 
macy), 400 — 200 B.C. Remaking of the epic with Krisna 
as all-god, intrusion of masses of didactic matter, addition 
of Puranic material old and new ; multiplication of exploits, 
200 B.C. to 100—200 A.D. The later books added with the 

1 In a note to VIII, 2, Macdonell notes that some Mss. read 
R&stra for R&jya in the ordinary sense. It is clear that Rds^ra did * 
not yet possess the fiscal significance which it has in some later 
writers. Nor did it mean a province, as distinct from the whole 
kingdom. 

* III, 3, 1. 

3 Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 285. On the 
whole subject, pp. 277—86. See also Hopkins, J.A.O.S., XIII, pp. 68 
-69. 

* Hopkins, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 220. 
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introduction to the first book, the swollen Anu^Asana 
separated from Sint i and recognised as a separate book, 
200 to 400 A.D.; and finally 400 A. D. +: occasional 
amplifications.” 1 The didactic ohapters, though added very 
late, are not necessarily so late in origin. Probably they 
were composed by the second century B.C. That there 
was more than one version of the Epic tale is evident from 
one of the Buddhist J&takas where the names of the PAntJu 
brothers are given in a different order and (lie few inci¬ 
dents related are different from thoso in the great Sanskrit 
work. 4 But the theory of lloltzmann and von Schroeder 
that the poem was originally composed in honour of 
the Kurus and that it was later re-writton to favour the 
P&nijlus is exploded. Nor does the hypothesis of Lassen, 
largely adopted by Weber, that the Epic originally related 
a war between Kurus and PancAlas find support at present. 

Though primarily a court epic to be recited bofore 
priests and aristocrats at great royal sacrifices, the Maha- 
bhfirata is also meant to be ‘ sung ’ to the 
of the Epif\ aCter P'cple at large. According to tradition, 
it is connected with the White Yajur- 
veda. It calls itself the fifth Veda and a Dharma Sastra. 5 
But it is really an encyclopaedia in which divergent and 
even contradictory ideas on religion, morals and politics 
are put in close juxtaposition. J. Dahlmann tried to prove 
that the MahAbli&rata was originally composed as a law-book 
by a single author in the sixth or fifth century B.C., but 
his arguments are rather weak. In point of area, the Epic 
pertains to the western districts of the Madhyadega or middle 
country, where the principal theatre of events is situated. It 
is true that the later framework of epic brings in the kings 


Hopkins, Great Epio of India, pp. 397-98. Also pp. 398—402. 

1 Kunftla J&taka, V, 412—56. Of. Darmesterer, Points de 
contact entre le MahfibhArata et le S4h-nameh, Journal Asiatique 
1887# H ’ 


Adi Parvan, LXJI, 
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Practice in the 
Mah&bh&rata. 


of tho whole of India, but it is unsafe to draw any conclu¬ 
sions about the rest of the country from material of such 
doubtful dates. 1 

Unlike the Brahmanas and Sfitras, the Epic pulsates 
with lifo and throughout displays freedom and independ- 

Theory and onco * ^ ut ^ r0m tlie circumstances of its 
composition, it cannot be held to repre¬ 
sent tho customs and opinions of any 
single generation. Since it is impossible to fix the chrono¬ 
logical limits of its various sections, it can only be regarded 
as indicating that certain practices prevailed on the banks 
of the Jumna and the upper Ganges sometime before the 
Christian era. The Rftjadharmftnu&tsana chapters of the 
epic are invaluable as presenting a synthetic view of Hindu 
political thought but they seem to stray far from practice. 
Their precepts are honoured more in the breach than in 
tho observance in the story of the Epic. 

Throughout the Mah&bharata the social order is based 
on caste and a complete theory of it occurs in the 6anti 
Parvan 8 There is, however, an arresting 

CaHte. r 

statement in the Yana Parvan where 

Yudhisthira remarks that the intermixture of races had 

been very great indeed, that castes had been hopelessly 

mixed up and that, therefore, conduct was the chief thing 


1 On an analysis Pargiter (J.R.A.S., 1908, pp. 334 et seq.) 
concludes that “the division of the contending parties may be 
broadly said to be south Madhyadela and Paftcala against the rest 
of India.” See also C. V. Vaidya, Epic India. For some calcula¬ 
tions of the date of the Mahabharata events, rather wide of the 
mark, see V. Gopal Aiyar, Chronology of Ancient India; J. F. Hewitt, 
History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age; C. V. Vaidya, 
Epic India, the Mah&bh&rata, a Criticism. See also D. Von Ilinloopen 
Labberton, J.R.A.S.* 1913, pp. 1 et seq. 

1 See particularly 6&nti Parvan, LVI, 28-29; LX, 7 lb, 20 36; 
LXII, 4 ; LX1II, 1 - 6; LXV, 8-10; LXXII, 4 - 8; CLXXXVIII, 1-14 
C0X0VI1, 3-4. 
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that mattered. 1 Mesalliances were not uncommon in aris¬ 
tocratic ciroles and were not looked down. Vidura, born 
of a slave-girl, plays a part more honourable than that of his 
half-brothers, Dhritarfistra and P&ndu. He is married, 
through the instrumentality of Bhlsma, to a daughter of 
King Devaka by a l^hdra wife. 3 Non-Ksatriya kingship 
was not altogether unknown. The Sabha Parvan speaks 
of £3Qdra kings on the western coast. 3 Beyond tho pale of 
caste lay some border peoples and foreigners like tho 
Yavanas, Kinltas, Clnas and Barbaras, who, according to 
tho theory of the Santi Parvan, were entitled to perforin 
certain Vedio rites and make presents to Br&hmanas.* 
Tho claims to Bralmianic supremacy are set forth in the 
Santi Parvan in the most uncompromising 'fashion. In so 
many words the Br&hmanas aro declared independent of 
the state. 5 But in the epic as a whole it is the Ksatriyas 
who are most prominent, whose will prevails and who aro 
undoubtedly supreme. In the Santi Parvan Ksatriyas aro 
exhorted by heaven and hell to work in constant co-opera¬ 
tion and harmony with Bralnnanas.* Wo are assured that 
on the Purohita depends the growth and preservation of 
the king himself. 3 That every king had a Purohita is 
perfectly clear from the epic. There aro also instances of 
Risis like Narada being worshipped by powerful rulers liko 
the Pan(.lus. 8 But in the tale as a whole, the priests 
hardly exerciso any influence on tho course of events. 

Yana Parvan, CLXXX. 

Adi Parvan, CXIV. 

Sabha Parvan, LI. 

S&nii Parvan, LXV, 17-18. 

Ibid., LXXII, 10—17; LXX11I, 29-32. Of. Vana Parvan, 
CXXXITI. Also &nfci Parvan, XXXIII, 2-9; XXXIV, 1-4, 
6-8; 22-27; XXXV, 1; LXXY, 10-12; LXXVI, 3-13; 

. LXXVII, 2—7; LXXXIX, 3-6. 

Santi Parvan, LVI, 24-25; LXXIII, 8-13 ; LXX1V, 13-15, 17 
LXXVII, 10-17 ; LXXXIII, 29, 

Ibid., LXXIV, 1-2. Also Adi Parvan, CLXXII. 

Sabha Parvan, V. 
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They are simply ignored when momentous decisions are 
taken. 1 In the Mah&bh&rata, the position of ^fldras is 
better than the Brahmanioal legal texts would lead one to 
expeot. The 6&nti Parvan awards three of the chief 
offices of government to $ftdras.* In the Sabhft Parvan 
there are respectable $ftdras who are invited to the royal 
consecration. 3 

The political horizon of the Mah&bh&rata is far wider 
than that of any works noticed so far. It is in the epics 
that we first meet with a term—BhArata 

Feudal elements or Bh&ratavarsa—which denoted the whole 
in the State. ^ 

of India. The ideal of universal dominion 

is there. But in the composition of the state, feudal 

elements are present in a far greater measure and far more 

clearly than in the preceding epochs. There were many 

states, very small in size. It is significant that on a notable 

occasion Yudhisthira is readv to make peace if he be given 

just five villages to form a realm for himself. But every 

kingdom of any considerable size seems to have included 

a number of feudatories. The latter were called R&jan and, 

in contradistinction to them, the suzerain sometimes 

called himself Samrat. A significant passage in the SabhA 

Parvan has it that there were RAjans in every house but 

they had not attained to the rank of Samrat, which title 

was difficult to obtain. * It appears that Rajans themselves 

sometimes came forward for some reason or other to select 

an overlord. The Sabha Parvan has it that Rftjans 

selected Jarasamdha to be their head because he was the 


1 Bee, for instance, Adi Parvan, CII ; Udyoga Parvan, I. 

1 Sfinti Parvan, LXXV, 6—10. 

1 SabhA Parvan, XXIII, 41-42. See the Adi Parvan, LX1V, for 
the legend that when Paru&u RAma thrice bereft the earth of 
Ksatriya men, the Ksatriya race was continued by the union of 
Ksatriya women with BrAhmanas. See the Adi Parvan, OXXXIV, 
for BrAhmanas teaching the profession of arms to Ksatriyas. 

SabhA Parvan, XV, 2. 

U 
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most powerful of all. Several feudatories became his 
officers. 1 There was another manner in which the relation¬ 
ship of suzerain and vassal could arise. A monarch could 
instal a favourite as “ king ” of some region, have him duly 
consecrated and thus formally admit him into the charmed 
circle. It was understood that such a new “ king ” must 
be a person of the blood royal, a hero or a high military com¬ 
mander. To overcome Arjuna’s reluctance to meet Kama 
in a tournament, Duryodhana creates the latter “king” 
of Anga. “ At that very moment,” we are told, “ seated 
on a golden seat, with fried paddy and flowers and water- 

pots.the mighty Kan?a was installed king by 

Brfthmanas versed in mantras. And the royal umbrella 
was held over his head, while camaras waved around that 
hero of graceful mien.”* But when the untoward accident 
of his father’s entrance revealed the 4 fact ’ of Kama's descent 
from a Sflta, Bhlmaexclaimed, “0 thou, son of a charioteer! 
Thou dost not deserve death in fight at the hands of 
Pftrtha (Arjuna) . . And, 0 worst of mortals, thou art not 
worthy to sway the kingdom of Anga, even as a dog does 
not deserve the butter placed before the sacrificial fire.” 
Duryodhana, howevei reproved Bliima and said, “ . . . Might 
is the cardinal Virtue of a Ksatriya, and even a Ksatriya 
of inferior birth deserves to be fought with. The lineage of 
heroes, like the sources of lordly rivers, is ever unknown . . . 
This prince among men deserves the sovereignty of the 
world, not of Ahga only, in consequence of the might of 
his arm and my disposition to obey him in everything.” 
There arose a confused murmur approving of Duryo- 
dhana’s speech. 3 

A third factor which promotes the feudal tendency in 
the Mah&bh&rata is the usual bid for supremacy symbolised 

1 Ibid., XIV. 

* Adi Parvan, CXXXV1II. 

8 Ibid., CXXXIX. 
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by the Digvijaya. The Digvijayas or “conquests of the 
quarters,” carried out by Duryodhana and Yudhi^thira do 
not result in any annexations. It was enough that their 
suzerainty was acknowledged by those whose dominions 
they or their lieutenants chose to enter. Again, on P&ndu’s 
Digvijaya, “the kings of the earth with joined hands 
waited on him with presents of various kinds of gems and 
wealth, precious stones and pearls and corals, and much 
gold and silver and first-class kine and handsome horses,” 
etc., etc. P&ndu accepted all the presents and retraced 
his steps towards his capital. 1 * Thanks to these factors, 
a sort of feudalism seems to have become the order of the 


day. The Sabha Parvan brings on t lie stage a whole 
crowd of feudatories in whose presence Kpisna slays his 
perverse relative, Si^upala. 8 In the same Parvan, again 
many Rfljans are seen bringing excellent jars for water 
for the bath of Yudhisthira after the great sacrifice. 3 In 
a private conflict Kxtrna and Duryodhana attack and slay 
many RAjans. 4 In the many Svayamvaras in the Epic, the 
number of “ kings” is legion. 5 * In the A^vamedha Parvan, 
a prince salutes all his seniors of the Kuril race and the 
other ‘ kings ’ present. 

As a rule, the feudatorios enjoyed autonomy in their 


Relations of the 
suzerain with 
the feudatories. 


internal affairs. But certain passages in 
the MahAbh&rata indicate that sometimos 
they chafed under the yoke, real or 


nominal. Not unoften were their relations with the 


suzerain characterised by distrust and jealousy. 7 In the 


1 Adi Parvan, OX1I. 

* Sabhfi. Parvan, XLV. 

* Ibid., L1II. 

4 6&nti Parvan, IV. 

* For instanoe, the svayamvara of Draupadt, Adi Parvan, 
OLXXXVII;, the svayaihvara of Damayantt, Vana Parvan LV— 
LVII; again, Ibid., LXX-LXXI. 

* ASvamedha Parvan, LXXXVII, 27. 

7 §4nti Parvan, LXX, 30-81. 
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Sabha Parvan N&rada suggests to Yudhisthira that con¬ 
quest should be followed by earnest attempts at concilia¬ 
tion. 1 * In the A^vamedha Parvan a king depletes his 
treasury and then the feudatory princes swarm round him 
and cause him serious trouble. 3 On the other hand, it 
was sometimes felt that the suzerain power oould not be 
all-sufficing and must allow feudatories to subsist. In the 
Atframav&si Parvan, Dhritar&stra says that a powerful king 
should never seek to exterminate weak kings, for these 
do good to the world by cherishing the good and punishing 
the wicked. 3 

Round every suzerain and every feudatory chief 
there is an aristocracy of warriors. Strife 
Aristocracy. j g j aw 0 f ^ heir being throughout the 

Mah&bhftrata. They evince the highest loyalty to their 
chief and are always ready to lay down their lives for him. 
“Sweet it is to die in battle, the path to heaven lies in fight¬ 
ing.” 4 * * The Vana Parvan has it that glory is preferable to 
life and that a hero's real life is the life of his fame.' 
That was the Ksitriya way to be observed by royal 
and other aristocratic families. At the tragic conclu¬ 
sion of the domestic war, the blind old Dhritar&stra says 
that he does not grieve for his hundred slaughtered sons. 
“They have all died in the observance of K^atriya duties. 

To Yudhisthira who, with his brothers, was responsible 
for the extermination of the old man’s progeny, he had 
already remarked once, “ Rise up . . . Do thou now attend 
to thy duties . . . Thou hast conquered this earth according 
to the usage of the Ksatriyas.” 7 Instances of such expres¬ 
sions and deeds can be multiplied almost without number. 


1 Sabh& Parvan, Y. 

1 Asvamedha Parvan, V, 12. 

3 A6ramav&si Parvan, VI, 10, 

4 Karija Parvan, 01V. 

s Vana Parvan, CCCIII, 20, 81. 

(A6ramav&si) Parvan, JII, 2 8. 

7 ASvamedha Parvan, I, 7. 
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It was under such circumstances that government 

was carried on during the period of which the traditions 

are reflected in the Mahabh&rata. The 
The King. _ . . . 

administration was presided over by the 

king who was expected personally to propel the machine. 
According to the theory of the epic, he was to be the 
embodiment of all virtues, all beneficence and heroism. 1 
But the main story as well as the secondary episodes 
of the Epic show the average king falling far short 
of the ideal. The monarchs are addicted too much to 
gambling and hunting ; often they are ferocious, at 
times licentious. In the Sabh& Parvan there is a debate 
on gambling which at last is approved. a The Kuru 
princos use fraud ; Yudhisthira loses his all, including 
his wife who is wantonly insulted by the winners; 
Bhima vows to drink the blood of Duryodhana—a vow 
which, later, he fulfils to his satisfaction. 3 In the Drona- 
Parvan Durvodhana wants Yudhisthira to be captured 
alive so as to entice him to dice and then exile and ruin him 
once again.' 1 Under the fascination of dice, Nala complete¬ 
ly neglects the affairs of state. The people of the city 
and the officers came to the palace “ unable to bear the 
oalamity that had befallen their king conversant with 

1 For the ideal attributes and qualifications of the king* &auti 
Parvan, LV11,21-22, 30 - 30; LXIX, 3-4, LXXX, 2-113, CXX, 40-43. 
Sabh& Parvau, V. For theories of the origin of kingship Vana Patvau, 
0LXXXI1I, Santi Parvan, CLXCII, 7-23 ; L1X, 87-89; LXVII, 17-32. 
On the supreme imperative necessity of government, &anti Parvan 
LXVI1I, 8-35; LXVII, 2-4,12-16, LVII, 40; LX1V, 2,21-30; LXXII, 
29; LXXV, 13; LIX, 133-34. On the inherent divine prestige and 
vigour, of the king, S&nti Parvan, LXXII, 25; LXVIII, 39—47, LXV, 
29; LXVII, 4, 8-11; LXVIII, 39-41, 48-50, 32-35; XXXVIII, 110. 

For remarks on anxieties inseparable from royalty, Ibid., 
OLXXVI, 10-12. 

1 Sabh& Parvan, LVIII. 

# Ibid., LXV et seq. 

* Droqa Parvan, XII. 
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virtue and welfare.” But not even at his queen Dama- 
yanti’s request would the king see them. “ Those coun¬ 
cillors of state as also the citizens, afllictod with grief 
and shame, returned to their homes, saying,‘He liveth 
not/ ”* A little later, Damayanti herself called a council in 
the name of Nala. “ When the subjects in a body had come 
a second time, the daughter of Bliima informed Nala of it. 
But the king regarded her not.” 2 * In the Epic the P&ndus 
are sometimes spoken of masters of the Vedas and the 
rest of the sacred lore, but as one traces their career step 
by step, one meets with no regular intellectual training 
on their part. On the other hand, they receive a regular 
military training. Arjuna’s son Abliimanyu is a full-fledged 
warrior and is married at the age of sixteen. 

The succession to the throne was hereditary and nor¬ 
mally went by the rule of primogeniture. But a grave 
physical defect was generally tantamount 
to a disqualification. We are once told 
in theUdyoga Parvan that the gods do not 
approve of a defective king. 1 In the Epic a new king 
has generally to re accepted by the people. The 
Mah&bhArata embellishes the Brihaddevaia legend in which 
Dev&pi declines the throne on the score of his skin disease. 
Pratipa had three sons, Devapi, Balhika and Samtanu. The 
eldest, a leper, loved by the whole family, is about to be 
installed, when “ the priests, seniors, inhabitants of the city 
and the country forbid his consecration.” The king yields. 4 
The blind Dhritarastra is passed over in favour of his 
younger brother P&nclu. On the other hand, some exception¬ 
al reason might induce people to discount any physical 
defeot. Onoe in the Vana Parvan they insist on having 


The 

sion. 


Qucces- 


1 Vana Parvan, LIX. 

* Ibid., LX. 

• Udyoga Parvan, CXLIX. 

4 Ibid. 
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a blind man as their king. 1 On the death ofPandu, the 
sceptre temporarily goes to Dhritarastra, but the question 
of regular succession oomes to the fore when Yudhisthira, 
the eldest son of Panrju, reaches majority. The story of 
the epio favours the view that the crown belonged de jure 
to the family of Pandu. The first move to instal Duryodhana, 
the eldest son of Dhritarastra on the throne raised a wild 
popular uproar. Much earlier when Dhritar&stra had first 
inquired if his newly-born son Duryodhana would be king, 
‘Jackals and other animals began to howl ominously.’ 9 
The minor episodes of the epic also point to hereditary 
succession and popular acceptance of the king. In the 
A^vamedha Parvan the people dethrone a king but immedi¬ 
ately proceed to invest his son Suvarca with the rights 
of sovereignty. 3 In the myth of the early kings when 
the tyrant Vena is bereft of life by the Risis, the sceptre 
is entrusted to his son Prithu.* In extraordinary contin¬ 
gencies the people practically elect a King. Thus, in the 
Adi Parvan all the people chose Kuril, son of Satiivarana 
to be their king, for, they said, “ he is a virtuous man.” 5 
Again, Janamejaya, though a mere boy, is elected king 
by the united voice of the people of the city. He ruled 
with the help of his priests and ministers/ The practice 
of installing a prince as heir-apparent and even king during 
the lifetime of his father is in evidence. Thus, in the Adi 
Parvan, Nahusa instals his son when he has secured the 
consent of the people of the city and the country. 1 It is 


Vana Parvan, COXCIX. 
Adi Parvan, OXV. 
Alvamedha Parvan, V, 9. 
$&nti Parvan, LIX, 87—89. 
Adi Parvan, XCIV, 49. 
Ibid,, XLIV, 6. 

7 Ibid., LXXXV. 
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clear that in spite of the recognition of hereditary succession 
and primogeniture, a king has to be form- 
PoHtics! in ally acce P t0 d by the people. Protest and 

tumult follow if there is anything radically 
wrong with the king-designate. In the epic, indeed, 
people appear on the stage on all extraordinary occasions. 
When Dhritar&stra proposes to pass over his nephew 
Yudhisthira, the rightful heir, in favour of his own son, 
the people raise a fearful outcry. They meet in assemblies, 
streets and courtyards and demand that Dhritar&stra 
should be deposed, that Yudhisthira should not only bo 
declared heir-apparent but forthwith installed as King. 
Dhritar&stra, they declared, had long ago forfeited the right 
to the kingdom on account of his blindness. How could he 
now have a right to transmit it to his son 1 * Towards the 
close of the story, when old DhritarAstra leaves for forest- 
life, he addresses the whole multitude and commends the 
people to the care of Yudhisthira who speaks in his turn. 3 
When resolved on renunciation, Yudhisthira arranged that 
his grand-nephew Pariksit should be king in Hastin&pur. 
He called his subjects together and informed them of his 
plans. They were disconcerted at the news and unanimously 
disapproved of the king’s intention to abdicate. “ This 
should never be done.” But Yudhisthira succeeded in 
persuading them to accept his proposals. 3 (The king was 
expected to be accessible to all, even to agriculturists. 4 ) 
On the other hand, the Epic, in some of its episodes, assumes 
that the king could do what he liked with his kingdom. At 
the game of dice which constitutes one of the central 
events in the plot of the Epic, Yadhi^thira pawns and loses 


1 Ibid., CXLi. 

* Afiramav&si Parvan, IX. For moving scenes on this incident 

see section X. 

* Mah&prasth&nika Parvan, I. 

4 Sabh& Paran, V. 
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Oonsec ration. 


his oity, his country, his lands, “the wealth of all dwelling 
therein exoept of Brahmanas and all those persons them¬ 
selves except BrAhmanas, still remaining to me.” 1 Nala 
similarly loses his kingdom and his wealth to his brother 
Puskara who drives him away and proclaims throughout 
(he city that any one showing any attention to Nala would 
be put to death. As a rosult none showed any regard to 
their erstwhile sovereign. 2 

The consecration of kings in the Mah&bhArata is 
conducted, on the whole, according to the 
procedure laid down in the Br&hmanas 
and Sfitras but a few additional touches are given. The 
king-designate 1 worships ’ his ministers. 1 Elsewhere 
he promises that by thought., word and deed he would 
protect the earth and religion and that he would observe 
the precepts of Ethics, Law and Politics in his conduct. 4 
To the consecration of Yudhisthira, Br&hmanas, Ksatriyas, 
Vaigyas and respectable £udras are invited. 9 

The subjects, headed by the priests, came to see him 
bringing with them diverse kinds of auspicious articles. 
They brought earth and gold, many kinds of gems, jars of 
gold, silver, copper and earth, full of water, flowers, fried 
paddy, ku$a grass, cow’s milk, 3ami, pippala and palA3a, 
sacrificial fuel, honey, clarified butter, etc. Seated on a 
throne of gold, surrounded by Krisna, DhritarAstra, his 
brothers and others, Yudhisthira touched the beautiful white 
flowers, svastikas, vessels full of diverse articles, earth, gold, 
silver and gems. He and his wife Draupadi sat on 
the Sarvatobhadra seat, “ covered with tiger-skin and 
blazing with effulgence.” They poured on him oblations of 


1 SabhA Parvan. LXV. 

2 Vana Parvan, LXI. 

1 SabhA Parvan, XIII, 4, 26, 29. 
4 gAnti Parvan, LIX, 106-107. 

8 SabhA Parvan, XXII, 41-42. 

12 
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olarifled butter with proper mantras. Kj*i§na and others then 
poured on him water from sanotified oonohes. Yudhi§thira 
who had aocepted the presents offered to him now gave 
many more in return. The priests blessed him with all 
their heart . 1 * Similar but less elaborate acoounts of con¬ 
secrations appear elsewhere in the Mah&bh&rata . 9 A con¬ 
secration was often followed by a Digvijaya. Yudhis^hira 
sends out armies to make sure of his suzerainty over the 
surrounding regions. The Agvamedha Parvan seems to 
indicate that a successful Digvijaya was followed by a fresh 
oonseoration, a grand royal sacrifice, attended by many 
' kings' and marked by an exohange of costly presents and by 
lavish gifts to priests and others . 3 4 At the time of his own 
oonseoration, a king would sometimes oonseorate his son or 
brother as Yuvar&ja. Yudhi^^hira appointed his brother 
Bhima, next to him in age, to that office.* Besides the 
Yauvar&jy&bhiseka which is met with throughout Sanskrit 
literature, the Mah&bMrata furnishes instances of the 
oonseoration of military commanders like Bhisma , 5 * Drona , 0 
Karna 7 8 and others. Great, indeed, was the merit of 
sacrifices. At (ho conclusion of the war Krisna said to 
Yudhisthira, “Do thou now celebrate many a sacrifice with 
suitable presents to the priests .” 9 A little later, four 
sacrifices, the R&jasuya, A^vamedha, Sarvamedha and 
Naramedha are recommended to Yudhisthira partly for 
purification from the sins of the war. y Besides elaborate 
ritual and charity, there seems to have been an intellectual 
element about some sacrifices during the epic period. In 


1 $ftnti Parvan, XLI, 1—28. 

1 Adi Parvan, XLIV, LXXXV, CL Sabh& Parvan, XLV. 

* ASvamedha Parvan, V, LXXII et seq. 

4 Sllnti Parvan, XLII, 7, 

8 Udyoga Parvan, OLV. 

• Drcnja Parvan, V. 

7 Kanja Parvan, I. 

8 ASvamedha Parvan, II. 

9 Ibid., Ill, 1—8, 
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the Vana Parvan, for instanoe, Aft&vakra proposes to his 
unole ^vetaketu that they should repair to Janaka’s 
saorifioe to listen to the disoussions of Brfthmanas as well 
as to partake of excellent food . 1 

Ushered with pomp and ceremony into his office, the 
king lived in a grand style. His palace was expected to 
be a knot of paradise. In the Sabhft 
and h Oapital. a 0 e Parvan > the request of Krisna, Maya 
undertakes to build for the Pftndus a 
palace like that of the celestials . 2 When finished, the 
mansion was all splendour and grandeur . 3 Close to the 
royal residence was a court of justice, gambling hall, a 
music hall, an arena for wrestling and brute fights. A 
spacious area was set aside for markets at the capital. 
Parks were laid out for the people. Definite quarters were 
assigned to the common people. The “ king’s city ” should 
be laid out in six squares, the streets should be well- 
watered and well-lighted with lamps. Pains should be 
taken to make it as sanitary and beautiful as possible. A 
capital city in the Mah&bh&rata is defended 
Habitations. by battlemented towers and seven moats . 4 

Besides the capital there are other towns, 
multitudes of villages and yet smaller settlements called 
gho^as or pallis in the Mah&bh&rata. 

At the oapital, the king was assisted in the task of ad- 
The Adminis- ministration by a number of officers of 
tration. whom seven were the most important, 

viz., the commander of forces, the second in command, 
the governor of the oitadel, the ohief 
priest, the judge, the physioian and 


Obief officers. 


‘ Vana Parvan, OXXXII. 1 Sabhft Parvan, I. 

* Ibid., III-IV. Several descriptions of great Sabhfts, which 
are here tantamount to palaces and courts, occur in this Parvan: the 
Celestial Sabhft (VII); the Sabhft of Yania (VIII); the Sabhft of 
Varuna (IX); the Sabhft of Vaiiravana (X); the Sabhft of Brahman 
(XI).' 

* Vana Parvan, CLXXXIV. Virft(a Parvan, XXII. 
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astrologer. 1 * Subsequently there is mention of eighteen 
principal officers, including the heir-apparent, chamberlain, 
overseers of the harem, inspectors of prisons, justice, 
forests and frontiers. 11 The theory of the $&nti Parvan 
speaks of more than thirty chief offices. 3 In another section 
of the same Parvan, a king is advised to appoint officers for 
mines, salt, Sulka (customs), river-crossings, elephants, in¬ 
fantry, etc. 4 One of the most important of all offices was 
that of the ambassador. It might be entrusted to any of 
the chief personages at the court. Drupada entrusts it once 
to his Purohita. 5 Krisna himself acted as the envoy of the 
P&ndus. Dhritar&stra once entrusted a diplomatic mission to 
his younger brother, 6 and on another occasion to his oha- 
rioteer. 7 8 9 The charioteer was another great personage. 
Kri§na himself acted as the charioteer of Arjuna in the great 
war. Over all the officers and ministers stood a chief 
minister. “ A king without a minister cannot govern his 
kingdom even for three days.” b Some of the chief oificers 
were relations of the king. After his consecration Yudhi§- 


Recruitment of 
officers. 


thira bestows many offices on his relations/ 
Elsewhere, too, the Sfinti Parvan counsels 


that relations of the king or persons parti¬ 


cularly trustworthy should he appointed to chief offices. 10 


In another section of the same Parvan, again, birth is 
prescribed as one of the considerations in making appoint¬ 
ments. 11 There it is declared that to the chief offices as a 


1 Sabhd Parvan, V, 38. 

a Ibid., Y. 

5 gflnti Parvan, LXXV,»6- 10. 

4 Ibid., LX1X. 

Udyoga Parvan, VI. 

6 Sabh& Parvan, LVIII. 

7 Udyoga Parvan, XXII. 

8 6&nti Parvan, CVI, It. SabhA Parvan, V. 

9 S&nti Parvan, XL1I, 8—19. 

*° Ibid., LXIX. 

11 Ibid., CVI, 12. 
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whole should be appointed four Br&hmanas, three K^atriyas, 
twenty-one Vai^yas, three $£idras and one Sfita. 1 In the 
practice of the Mah&bh&rata, however, the principal officers 
are drawn from the aristocracy. It is possible that some of 
the offices were hereditary.* 

In the Sabh& Parvan N&rada hints the advice that a 
king should constantly consult, his ministers. 3 In practice, 
however, the rule was not always observed. 
ministers 1011 °* Nor was ^he a( ^ v ^ oe °f ministers, when 
tendered, always followed. In the Bhi§ma 
Parvan, Dhritar&stra is blamed for refusing to listen 
to Vidura, Bhlsma, Drona and Sahjaya. Sanjaya himself 
blames Dhritar&stra for the evil policy he had pursued. 4 
When leaving the capital the king might entrust his affairs 
to the Purohita or some other dignitary. In the Atframav&si 
Parvan, when Yudhisthira goes out with his brothers, the 
city is left in the charge of the Purohita and Yuyutsu, a 
general. 8 When for some extraordinary reason the king 
was unable or unwilling to perform his duties, the charge 
of the state might devolve on the queen and ministers. In 
the episode of Nala, the king forgets all in the fasoination 
of dice. His queen Damayantl meets a deputation of 
citizens and herself summons a council, though she fails 
to rouse her husband from his stupor to attend it. Appre¬ 
hensive of the worst, she asks V&rsneya, the royal chario¬ 
teer, to take her children to her parents in Kundina. 
Before obeying her command, V&rsneya seeks and obtains 
the approval of the chief officers. 8 In the Mahfibh&rata 
there is no fixed rule about regenoy during a minority. 
In one such contingency Bhlsma alone guards the realm. 7 

1 $anti Parvan, CVI, 11. 

* For the ideal qualifications of ministers. Ibid., LXXX1II, 2—50 ; 
CXIX, 8-9; CXX, 48. 

9 Sabhft Parvan, V. 

* Bhisma Parvan, LXV. 

* A£ramav&si Parvan, XV, XXIII. 

6 Yana Parvan, LX. 7 Adi Parvan, Oil. 
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In the Epios, the old popular assembly has altogether 
disappeared. If the people occasionally make themselves 
felt, it is not through any constitutional 
6 wur ohannels. In place of the assembly there 

has grown up a court consisting of the king’s relations, 
nobles, feudatories, priests, officers and chief men of the 
capital. In the MahAbhSrata the court is often the scene 
of festivity and rejoicing. Dancing girls form part of the 
retinue. 


In the sphere of local government, the village is the 
unit. Every village seems to have had an officer, called 
Gr&inAdhipati, who looked after affairs 
men°t Cal Govenl ’ in general and was particularly concerned 
with the king’s share of the produce. 
In Vedio literature, the office of Gr&mant is the goal of a 
Vaiiya’s ambition. 1 The Mah&bh&rata furnishes no indi¬ 
cation of the caste of the Gr&m&dhipati. In the Sabhft 
Parvan Narada counsels the appointment of five officers 
in each village, 5 but that may be a counsel of perfection. 
We cannot be certain that even the GrAin&dhipati was 
regularly appointed by the government. He might 
sometimes have been hereditary or marked out by village 
opinion for the office. According to the theory of the 
&&nti Parvan, groups of ten, hundred and a thousand 
villages should form the successive administrative divisions. 
Here theory may be reflecting facts in a rather idealised 
manner. Eaoh head of a village or an administrative 
division should keep his immediate superior informed of 
all happenings and submit regular reports. The offioers 
seem to have been paid in kind. For instanoe, the super¬ 
intendent of a hundred villages should receive a large 
village for his sustenance while the offioer of a thousand 
villages should enjoy the revenues of a small town as his 


* Taifctirtya SamhitA, II, 5, 4, 4. MaitrAyant SarhhitA, I, 6,6. 

* SabhA Parvan, V. 
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remuneration. Such a praotioe would inevitably promote 
the feudal tendencies. From this scheme of local govern¬ 
ment towns seem to have been exoluded. Each town is 
to have an officer to itself, a Sarv&rthacintaka, one who 
thought or oared for everything. 1 For purposes of defenoe 
garrisons were to be stationed along the borders and 
in towns.* 


To watch over government servants, feudatories, 
nobles and the people at large, a host of spies swarmed 
the land. Bht^ma deolares that the 
9pies ‘ employment and direction of spies is 

one of the prime duties of the king. They are to be set 
in cities, provinces and the territories of feudatories. 
None is to escape their glance, not even the king's sons, 
relations, friends or counsellors. No place is to be free 
from their ubiquitous presenoe. They must frequent 
parks and pleasure-grounds, courts, houses, shops, meet¬ 
ings of scholars and crowds of common people. 3 One 
of the functions which fell to the lot of spies in anoient 
India was that which falls to the lot of journalists at pre¬ 
sent. They had to submit to the sovereign regular reports 
on public feeling on the doings of the government in the 
oities and provinces. 

Besides those directly concerned with administrative 
business, there were large numbers of other persons in the 


Artisans. 


employment of the state. There seem to 
have been state factories in whioh 


multitudes of artisans worked. In the Sabhd Parvan, N&rada 
advises Yudhis^hira to keep them regularly supplied with 
materials, to pay them regularly, to examine their work and 
to reward their merit. 4 


’ &nti Parvan, GXXX VII, 8-11. 

* Ibid., LXIXi 6 et seq. 

8 Ibid., LXlX, 8-12,62; LXXXIX, 14-16 ; LXXXVI, 20-21; 
XOJ, 60. 

* 8abh4 Parvan, V, 
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The sources of revenue in the Mahfibh&rata are wider 
than in the Sfitras. Theory again fixes the land-tax at one- 
sixth of the produce. This was supple- 

Hovpnii© 

mented by customs again on the theory 
that merchants should pay for the protection which they 
received from the state. There was no fixed rate for 
mercantile dues ; they were to be settled after consideration 
of the purchases, sales, profits and standard of living. 
Artisans should be taxed on an evaluation of their manu¬ 
factures, their expenses, receipts and their general prosperity. 
Justice formed another plentiful source and brought in a 
good deal by way of fines and forfeitures. In a ourious 
passage, Arjuna remarks that Br&lnnanas should be punish¬ 
ed with word of mouth, K^atriyas with restriction to bare 
sustenance and Vaidyus with fines and forfeiture of 
property. 

According to orthodox theory Brahinanas are exempt 
from all taxes. They were expected to live a life of poverty 
and oould not therefore have much to pay. But the 
$&nti Parvan makes it clear that if they forsook their true 
vocation and followed any other occupations, they were to 
be taxed like otheis If any group of persons combined 
to resist taxation, they should be struck down by diplomacy 
or foroe. The brunt of taxation fell on the Vaisyas who are 
called karapradah or payers of taxes in the Sabh& Parvan. 1 
In the same Parvan we read of i love-offerings.’ Br&hmanas, 
K^atriyas, Vaisyas, Sfldras, outcasts, high and low alike 


' 6&nti Paryan, LXIX,2o; hXI, 10-11, 13 16,20-23; LXXXVI1, 
U-15, 18- 21,23, 35 - 40; LXXXV1II, 2-12; LXXXIX, 24; XV, 4; 
OXIX, 17; CXX, 43-44; OXXX, 9, 35 ; OXXXIII, 3 ; OXXXIV, 3-4; 
CXXXV1, 1-2; LXXXVI, 3 -11. 

* 8abh& Parvan, XLVI. Of. Adi Parvan, CKOIl. 
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bring tribute to the king, for the sake of love (prityartham). 1 * 
Euphemisms apart, such offerings constituted a regular 
source of income. Elsewhere in the same Parvanmany 
semi-civilised tribes, like the Vairamas, P&radas, Tung£s, 
Kitavas, living in woodlands or on the sea-shore, present 
numerous animals of various species to the king.* The 
forests which abounded yielded their products and were a 
distinct source of income. Forced labour was sometimes 
exacted. We are told in the &inti Parvan that all 


Brahmanas who did not come up to the ideal should be 
made to pay taxes and render the usual corvde. 3 * 

The Mahabharata makes it clear that in emergencies 
like war, the king made unusual demands on his subjeots. 

Abnormal times were regarded as govern- 

Fin£mce gCnCy eC * ^y a mora ^y °f t^ir own » A king 
should explain the situation to his people 
and levy extra taxes. He might force any unwilling sub¬ 
jects to disgorge their wealth. If war exhausted the 
treasury, he might seize the wealth of all except Br4h- 
manas.* It is recognised that to defray the expenses of a 
sacrifice, a king may seize the wealth of an irreligious 
rich man. 5 At the conclusion of the war, Yudhisthira 
declares that he could not levy dues for celebrating a 
sacrifice at the moment. 6 He plainly implies that that was 
the usual practice. A Dasyu’s wealth could also bo confis¬ 
cated in case of need, 7 


1 Sabha Parvan, LII. 

1 Ibid., LI. 

3 Sfinti Parvan, LXXVI. 

* Sfinti Parvan, LXXI, 28;OXXX, 37-38, 47-48; OXXXII, 6,9; 
CXXXIII, 3. 

5 ASvamedha Parvan, XII. 

b Ibid., Ill, 14. 

7 Sftnti Parvan, CXXXVI. 

13 
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It is difficult to obtain any dear idea of the sphere of 
state-activity during the Epio period. The theory of the 
$&nti Parvan makes it oonterminous with 

state-activity? f life The sfcate should oeaselessly 

foster righteousness, guide, correot and 
oontrol the moral life of the people, make the earth 
habitable and comfortable for men. 1 It is possible that the 
theorist had some basis of practice for his counsel when he 
wanted the government to reclaim land for cultivation, to 
exoavate tanks and lakes and thus make agriculture inde¬ 
pendent of the oaprioes of the rains, to make loans of 
seed-grain to cultivators in time of need. 2 The king should 
oause wide roads to be laid out and watering-stations to be 
erected at proper distances.' Robbers should be extermi¬ 
nated everywhere. 4 The king is himself counselled to 
practise boundless charity on occasions like the R&jasfiya 
but he must discourage and punish indiscriminate begging. 5 

In the Mah&bhftrata the aspiration to create an empire 
is hallowed into an imperative, sacred duty. Yudhisthira, 
the epic embodiment of kingly righteous- 
foreign poll- nors burns to emulate the glory of the 

kings of old." He must establish a glorious 
empire and, therefore, make short work of the mighty 
Jar&sandha of Magadha. 7 Where unprovoked aggression 
was erected into a moral ideal, it was inevitable 
that diplomacy should throw all scruples overboard. 
Reason of state beoame the one guiding, overmastering 
principle and justified the extreme of fraud and treachery. 

1 &tnti Parvan, LXXXVIII, 14; bXXV, 19; LIX,114-J5. 

1 Ibid., V, 17, 21; LXV, 2. SabhA Pai van, V. 

3 $&nti Parvan, LXIX, 53. 

4 Ibid., LXXV, 6. 

8 Ibid., LXXV, 10; XIII, 40-41 ; LXXXVIII, 16-17 ; 23-24. For 
royal gifts so© inter alia the description of Hariscandra's great sacri¬ 
fice, SabhA Parvan, XII. 

6 SabhA Parvan, XIII. 

7 Ibid., XIV. For Jar&sandha and his ancestor Vrihadratha. Ibid., 
XVII. 
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In the course of one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
epio Jar&sandha declares that it was a K§atiryas duty to 
bring others under his sway by the display of his prowess 
and that he was justified in treating them as slaves. 1 He 
longs to make a hecatomb of a hundred kings ’ and had 
already collected eighty-six for the purpose when he was 
overpowered by Kri§na and the P&ndus. In the Vana 
Parvan it is stated that whatever sin a king commits in 
acquiring dominion, is expiated afterwards by means of 
sacrifices and gifts. 3 While on this subjeot in the $&nti 
Parvan, Bhlsma, the groat exponent of righteousness, takes 
his stand on pure reason. He quotes USanas who, in days 
of yore, had told the Daityas that scriptures were no scrip¬ 
tures if they could not stand the test of reason. Under the 
pressure of abnormal circumstances, extraordinary maxims 
must be applied to the conduct of affairs—maxims whioh 
had brought ‘blazing prosperity’ to king ^atrunjaya to 
whom they were preached by an ancient sage. One should 
readily surrender before might and then seize the first 
opportunity to smash the powerful antagonist or suzerain. 
A king should remember that vanquished foes are always 
on the alert and can never be trusted. Secret diplomacy, 
hypocrisy of all sorts, “ divide and rule," corruption of the 
enemy’s forces or subjects, lavish use of gold and poison, 
ruthless severity, devastation of hostile territory, wholesale 
destruction of its population—such are the weapons re¬ 
commended for dealing with enemies. 4 The whole series of 
chapters on Apaddharma in the $&nti Parvan 6 remind one of 
Maohiavelli. There are sentences, written with the “ point 

1 Sabk& Parvan XXXll. 

1 Ibid., XV. 

3 Vana Parvan, XXV. See also XXII. XXXIII. 

4 9&nti Parvan CIII, 16, 19-42; OV, 6-9, 21-25; CXXXt, 4-7, 
10—12; OXXXVIII, 12—18; CXL., 7-70. CXLI, 70-71, CXLIll, 1-24. 
For Arjuna’s remarks to the same purpose, XV, 16—23, 26, 37-38; also 
X, 6-8; Sabh& Parvan XXXll. Cf. Vana Parvan XXIX- XXXIV ; 
For Kanikas discourse in the same strain, Adi Parvan, QXLII. 

B Apaddharma begins with section OXXXI of the Sftnti Parvan. 
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of a stiletto ” whioh may pass for quotations from “ the 
Prince. ,, The seotion, as a whole, may be styled, as Diderot 
proposed to style certain chapters of Maohiavelli, as “ the 
circumstances under which it is right for a prince to be a 
scoundrel.” Like the Italian realist, the Epic poet “ strips 
away the flowing garments of convention and common¬ 
place ; closes his will against sympathy and feeling; ignores 
pity as an irrelevance, just as the operating surgeon does.” 
In both, the purpose is the same, “ the secular state supreme, 
self-interest and self-regard, avowed as the single principle 
of state action ; material force, the master-key to civil policy. 
Clear intelligence backed by unsparing will, unflinching 
energy, remorseless vigour, the brain to plan and the hand 
to strike—here is the salvation of states .” 1 The political 
circumstances whioh primarily suggested these lines of 
thought were, in essentials, the same in medieval Italy as in 
Ancient [ndia. In the A^ramavasi Parvan, towards the close 
of the Mahabh&rata, Dhritar&stra enunciates to Yudhisthira 
the doctrine of Mandala as the guiding principle of policy, 2 
but these passages aro very late. 

In contrast to its precepts on diplomacy, the Mah&bh&- 
rata inculcates a high standard of the Ethics of the Battle¬ 
field. A Ksatriya may oppose deceit by 
battlefield ° f d ece * fc bub should always be fair in 
response to fairness. He should not 
proceed on horseback against a car-warrior and should 
not wear armour when pitted against one unclad in mail. 
He should not strike one who has been disabled, who 
has fallen into distress, whoso bowstring has been cut or 
who has lost his vehicle. A wounded enemy should be 
sent home or properly treated by skilful surgeons. If a 
wounded righteous warrior is taken oaptive, he should be 


1 Morley, Romanes Lecture on Machiavelli, pp. 20-21, 26-27, 33. 
* Afiramav&si Parvan, VI, VII. 
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cured and then set at liberty. “ This is the eternal duty. ” 
A warrior whose armour has fallen off, who begs for 
quarter, saying, k I am thine/ who joins his hands in 
supplication or who has laid his weapon aside, may be 
taken captive but should not be killed. Nor should one 
slay those who are asleep, thirsty, fatigued, or at meals, 
nor those who are seeking spiritual emancipation, who 
are mad or who stay trustfully. The lives of camp- 
followers, menial servants and other people of the sort 
are sacrosanct. An ambassador is not to be injured 
under any circumstances. A maiden, captured in war, 
should be detained for a year and asked to marry the 
victor. If she does not consent, she ought to be sent 
back. So, too, with slaves. In the story, this ideal is 
approached by many in varying degrees. But not seldom 
do warriors cry fie on it. In the fierce conflicts of Dropa 
Parvan for instance, heroes openly throw all ideals over¬ 
board. 

Besides promising heavenly joys to valour, the Mah&- 
bh&rata counsels a king to reward meritorious military 
service by double pay, excellent food 
vice llltary 8 6 anc * ^rink, promotion in the ranks and a 
seat equal to that of the king. The Epic 
lays down physical, mental and moral qualifications for 
soldiers, dilates on the time, season and order of mano¬ 
euvres and discusses the characteristics, dispositions and 
chances of success of armies. 1 But the subject lies beyond 
the scope of the present work. 

1 S&nti Parvan, LXIX, 84-40, 55; LXXXV, 26-28; LXXXVI, 
5-15; XC1V, 1-2; XCV, 2-5, 7-14; XCVI, 1-7,11, 16-17, 22-23; 
XCVII, 8, 11-12; XOVIII, 15-25, 85- 48, XCIX, 1-17; 0, 6-24, 30; Cl, 
324-5; C1I, Bht^ma Parvan, I, 24—27 et seq. For the fighting, also 
Drona Parvan, Kama Parvan. Hopkins, J. A.. 0. S., XIII, pp. 191—325, 
treats the subject of war in the Mah&bh&rata exhaustively. 
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The kingship, tinged with feudalism, is the predomi¬ 
nant type of government in the Mah&bh&rata. But there 
are a few passages which point to the 
Oligarchies. existence of Ganas or olgarchies. 

Yudhi^^hira inquires of Bhisma how ganas prosper, how 
they can manage to keep secrets with so many in the 
seat of government. In reply Bhisma emphasises that 
Gagas must, above all, maintain internal cohesion. If 
disunited, they will fall an easy prey to enemies. If united, 
they will attain to prosperity and outsiders will seek their 
alliance. It behoves their wise elders to nip in the bud any 
disputes that may arise within the Ganas. If the seniors 
treat rising dissensions with indifference, the members 
will soon fall into violent mutual wrangling. It is essential 
to guard against dangers from within. They can 
uproot a Gana in a single day. Ganas are destroyed 
not by the courage, diplomacy or gold of the enemy 
nor by the lure of female charms, but by internal dissen¬ 
sions. Harmony is the very law of their being. In 
every Gana people should be taught to practise their 
duties, to bow before learned persons. The Executive, 
consisting of the ‘cmef persons/ must be trusted and 
suffered to keep secrets. The Gagas should keep their 
treasuries full, should regulate their policy well, employ 
numbers of spies and display courage, perseverance and 
steady prowess on the battlefield. 1 It appears that the 
oligarchies, non-monarchical, flourished for a while but 
they were torn by internal dissensions. They had an 
executive whioh sometimes found it difficult to make its 
authority felt. About the Andhakavjrisni oligarchy Krisga 


1 Santi Parvan, CVll, 10-32. F. W. Thomas (J. K. A. 8., 19U, 
pp. 10 —12) shows that Gana implied absence of royalty, though Fleet 
(J. R. A. 8., 1916, pp. 13—19) interprets Gana as a tribe. With a 
monarchical background, however, the passages in question make 
little sense. 
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remarks that though he was entitled to one-half of the 
executive power, he only received bitter words from his 
relations. 1 

Besides the state, feudal dominion and regular local 
government, there appears in the Mah&bh&rata another 
principle of organisation. Guilds of 
Guilds. warriors, industrial workers and traders 

flit across the stage. They are reokoned 
among the principal supports of the monarchy. A king is 
enjoined to avail himself of ^repivala which is described as 
equal to that of hired soldiers. It refers most probably to 
force which guilds of warriors could supply, obviously for 
a consideration. Economic guilds depend for their vitality 
on internal cohesion. Nothing can expiate the sin of 
forsaking one’s duty towards one’s guild. 2 

To the Mah&bharata was appended another work called 
the Harivam^a which describes the exploits of Kri§na and 
his ancestors in 16,000 £lokas grouped in 
The HarivaifaSa. three sections. It is rather late. Nor 
does it throw any fresh light on political 
institutions. Cantos 146-7 describe a magnificent royal 
picnio in which the heroes, Baladeva, Krisna, and others 
spend the day in feasting, drinking, singing and dancing. 
Thousands of oourtesans enlivened the scene. 

III.— The RImAyana. 

Along with the Mah&bh&rata, the R&m&yaga of 
VAlmiki ranks as one of the two great Epics of India. It 
has a unity and individuality which the 
the R&mftyana,. lon f? er compendium lacks. But its date 
is almost equally uncertain. In its pre¬ 
sent form it is oertainly later than the kernel of the 

1 Sanfci Parvan, LXXXI. 

2 Yana Parvan, OOXLVIII, 16. $Anti Parvan, LIV, 20. 
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Mah&bh&rata. Jacobi shows that the R&m&yana originally 
consisted of five books, II—VI, though here, too, some 
cantos are interpolated. The Seventh Book is certainly so 
late that it cannot be utilised along with the rest. The 
first beginnings of the real epic may go back to 500 B.C. 
but extensive additions were made till the second century 
B.C., and oven later. However, the second century B.C. 
saw most of the work complete. The R&m&yana arose in 
Ko^ala, with its centre at AyodhyS, in Avadha (Oudh). Its 
narrative leads much further towards the south, though 
Lanka, the abode of R&vana, the king of Rfiksasas, is 
hardly likely to be Ceylon. 1 Whatever the locale of 
Kiskindhfi or of Lank&, the RSmftyapa, for the most 
part, illustrates the political conditions only of the eastern 
districts of Madhyadesa just as the Mah&bh&rata pertains 
to its western parts. Unlike the Mahabli&rata, the 
Rarn&yana is a KAvya; it is called the Adi-K&vya, the 
first ‘artificial’ poem. Its style is certainly polished and 
graceful, but it has all the naturalness and spontaneity of 
true poetry. 2 It was meant to be recited bofore gather¬ 
ings. The fourth section of the First Book, the B&lak&pda, 
says that after composing the RAmuyana the master 
reflected as to how he should publish it before assemblies. 
The Buddhist J£ttakas make it clear that there were several 
versions of the R&m&yana current. In the Dasaratha 
J&taka, Sit& is the sister of Rama pandita and Lakkhana 


1 Jacobi located Lanka in Assam Sardar Kibe has recently 
located it in the Central Provinces. 

1 Jacobi* Das R&mayana. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture, 302-11. Griffith, Appendix to his Abridged Translation of the 
R&m&yana. Keith, J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 318—28. The statements of 
Dischrysontonius (50—117 A.D.), and Philostratus (170 or 180 A.D.), 
that Homer’s poetry was sung in India (Eggeling, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. 21. 9th edition, p. 281) can refer only to the 
R&m&yana and not to the Mah&bh&rata as was once supposed. The 
R&m&yana consists of 24,000 Slokas and has come down in three 
distinct recensions, (1) the Bengal, (2) the Bombay and (3) the West 
Indian. 
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pandita as the two princes are called and the other details 
of the story are also different. 1 2 

In spite of the difference in locale, the chronological 
approximation makes the social and political atmosphere 
of the Mah&bh&rata and the R&m&yapa 
fluence mam ° m " much the same. Caste is present in 
either, but it must be added that priestly 
influence is stronger in the R&m&yaga. For instance, at 
the conclusion of the horse-sacrifice for the birth of a son, 
king Da^aratha conferred the earth upon Br&hmanas. The 
latter, however, know their resources and interests better 
and said, “Thou alone art worthy to protect the earth; 
nor oan we rule it being constantly engaged in Vedic 
studies. Do thou, therefore, confer on us something 
instead, as the price thereof. Do thou confer upon us 
gems or gold, or kine, or anything else, for . . . we do 
not want earth.” Da^aratha then bestowed on them ten 
lacs of kine, ten kotis of gold and twenty of silver.* 
Later, the king calls Vi£v&mitra his guide and his god, 
when the latter comes to request him to depute two of 
his sons, R&ma and Laksmapa, to fight the demons who 
molested his, sacrifices The king is unwilling to part with 
his tender children for the sake of a hazardous enterprise. 
Vi3v&mitra gets angry with the king and the earth trembles. 
Vagistha, the Purohita of Dagaratha, advises compliance with 
Vigv&mitra’s demand. The king yields. 3 4 In the course of 
a dialogue later on, the power of the Br&hmanas is affirmed 
to be greater than that of Ksatriyas.* Describing the 
ideal kingdom of Ayodhya, the poet specially notes that 
the Br&hmapas were obeyed by Ksatriyas, who, in their 


1 DaSaratha J&fcaka, IV, 124—31. 

2 B&lak&nda, Section XV. The later Uttarak&nda, Ch. 74, has a 
peculiar theory of the development of caste. 

3 B&lak&nda, XX. 

4 Ibid., LIV. See also VII.' 

14 
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turn, were followed by Vai^yas, while the $udras ocoupied 
with their proper vocations, ministered unto the three 
higher orders. 1 * 

The Ramayana reflects the same type of feudalism as 
the Mahabharata. Da^aratha who is often designated King 

„ of Ayodhya is quite as often called a uni- 

Feudatories. „ . J . .. , 

versal ruler. It appears that while he 

aotually governed only the region of Ko^ala with its capital 
at Ayodhy& 3 he exeroised a sort of suzerainty over a wider 
area which was parcelled out among a number of feuda¬ 
tories. Pa^aratha’s court is described as ordinarily crowd¬ 
ed with neighbouring kings who oome to pay tribute. 4 
For Darfaratha’s horse-sacrifice, they pour into the city of 
Ayodhya daily and nightly in a long stream and bring with 
them various kinds of gems for presentation to the king. 5 
Blsewhero there is mention of “ princes throned as well 
as those without thrones,” that is, ruling feudatories as 
well as other members of their families, “ from east and 
west, north and south,” bringing countless gems for pre¬ 
sentation to Bharata.* In a remarkable episode, there is 
an assertion of the si train's right to call feudatories to 
order and to take them task for misconduct. When the 
V&nara king V&lin repro\> * Rftmn for hitting him seoretly 
instead of fighting him openly as behoved a Ksatriya, Rama 
replies that Kiskindhi was part of lksv&ku dominions, that 


1 BiUakandd., VI. 

The Uttarak&nda, which is later than the rest of the R&ma- 
vaOa, records an episode which found an echo in subsequent Sanskrit 
literature. Shdras were forbidden to practise religious austerities 
lest the BrAhman&s and K§atriyas should be enfeebled. A Sftdra 
who dared to transgress the prohibition was killed by R&ma with 
his own hand. (UttarakAnda, LXXXVIJ—XCl.) 

1 B&lak&nda, VT1, for instance 

* Ibid., VI. 

4 Ibid., V. 

* Ibid., XIII. 


Ayodhyftk&nda, LXXXIl. 
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the Iksv&kus had the power of awarding favour oi punish¬ 
ment on men, beasts and birds alike, and that, as com¬ 
manded by Bharata who then ruled the capital AyodhyA, 
he was entitled to determine how he would punish those 
who went astray, ^astras had sanctioned the destruction 
of miscreants. 1 In the R&m&yana however, Ko$ala, the 
real kingdom of the lksv&kus, is rather small. On his 
banishment, R&ma had quickly passed its bounds. 2 Marri¬ 
age alliances are of frequent occurrence among suzerains 
and feudatories alike. 

The R&m&yaga knows only of the monarchical form 
of government and recognises the succession not only as 
hereditary but as governed by the law of 
sion* 16 primogeniture. The heir-apparent was 

installed Yuvar&ja and associated in the 
task of administration during the lifetime of his father. 
The yuvar&ja as well as the king is formally accepted by the 
people who protest if any violation of the recognised 
custom is attempted. At the approach of age, Da^aratha 
desires to retire into the forest and entrust the kingdom 
to R&ma. 3 He summons a huge assembly of people from 
the capital and the provinces, lays his proposal before 
them and requests them to speak out their minds. They 
heartily approve of the project of R&ma’s installation and 
paint his transcendent virtues on which their judgment was 
based. Inter alia R&ma had mastered the use of all the 
weapons known among men, gods and Asuras. Returningfrom 
the field on horse-back or on an elephant, he had always en¬ 
quired after the welfare of the people, after their sons and 
wives, their disoiples and servants, their fire and home and all 
else. So he must be king. 4 Not long after when people 


1 Ki 9 kindh4-k&nda, XVIII. 

2 Ayodhy&kanda, XLIX. Yet in the next Canto L, it is called 
the extensive and romantic KoSala. 

9 Ayodhyftk&nda, I, 

4 Ibid., II. 
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notice R&ma on his way to his father’s palace, they exhort 
him to protect them after the manner of DaSaratha. 1 When 
Dagaratha, bound by his previous promises to one of his 
wives, Kaikeyi, is led to exile R&ma for fourteen years and 
to command Bharata’s installation in his place, there is 
general consternation at the departure from the established 
law. Laksmana advises R&ma to take instantaneous 
possession of the government, threatens dire civil war and 
talks of depopulating Ayodhya with sharp arrows and 
of despatching his father in case of opposition. R&ma’s 
mother KamSalyft, though devoted to her husband, seriously 
requests her son to consider Laksmana’s proposals. 8 When 
R&ma meekly accepts exile, Laksmana is beside with 
rage. “ Peoplo will mark this thy forsaking of tho king¬ 
dom for redeeming the vows of thy father with opprobrium. 1 
u Do thou perform the rites of installation with things 
necessary for benediction - do thou engage in these affairs— 
myself alone shall bo able by force to thwart the 
opposition of the kings."' Rama, however, explains that 
Daiaratha was tho lord and master of all people and might 
do what he liked.* 1 Tin’s, however, was not the view of 
the minister Surnanfcra w hen he reproved Kaikeyi saying, 

“ . . . . the princes will obtain the kingdom one after 
another according to ago , -this custom it is your study 
to render nugatory even while the lord of the Iksvaku race 
is still alive.No Br&hmana will dWell in your domi¬ 

nion.” 5 When R&ma has departed for the forest and the 
ministers, assembled, request Bharata to “ become our king,” 
the latter replies, “. . . In our line it is over fit for the 
first-born alone to perform the task of government . . 

He must bring R&ma back/ Later when a huge assembly 

1 AyodhyAkAnda, XVII. 

Ibid., XXI. 

Ibid., XXIII. 

Ibid., XXIV. 

Ibid., XXXV. 

Ibid., LXXIX. 
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again presses the crown on him he reiterates that “ First¬ 
born, foremost in merit, righteous-souled .... R&ma 
deserved the kingdom as Da^aratha did.” If he, a younger 
prince, aocepted the offer, he would bring disgrace on 
the race of Iksv&ku. 1 * On meeting R&ma at long last in 
the forest, Bharala says, “ Thou art the first-born ; and 
meet it is that thou shouldst get thyself installed. R&ma 
answers that “ the monarch is competent to make me 
stay in the woods clad in black deer skin, as to establish 
me in the monarchy.” * To this view of the case Bharata’s 
reply is significant. “ Deprived of the kingdom in con¬ 
sequence of my posteriority in point of birth, what doth 
regard for morality avail me ? . . . . even this morality 
has been established with reference to us, viz., that the 
eldest son of the king existing, a younger one cannot be 
the king. 3 4 Elsewhere, too, in the R&mayana the same 
rule is established. In the Balak&nda, on the death of 
Sagara the people make his son Amsuman king. It will be 
observed that in such transactions popular opinion and 
feeling counted for something. Nevertheless it could 
sometimes be disregarded. In the episode of Rdma’s 
proposed installation it is to be noted that the people’s will, 
whioh Da^aratha had so sedulously endeavoured to 
ascertain and which still favoured R&ma’s installation, 
eventually goes unheeded. Sometimes, of course, a popular 
agitation could redress some grievous wrong. A legend 
in the Ayodhy&k&nda recalls how a king had been 
compelled, by the pressure of the people, to banish his 
son who amused himself by throwing people into the river 
Sarayfi.* « n % 


1 Ayodhy&k&nda, LXXXIT. 

* Ibid., 01. 

3 Ibid., Oil. 

4 Ibid., XXXVI, 
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In the ordinary course of things, it will appear, the 
consecration of a new king was attended by festivity on a 
c gigantic scale. The whole city was 

decorated. Courtezans played and danc¬ 
ed all around. Priests, generals, merchants, citizens, provin- 
oials—all thronged the palace and made a holiday. 1 The 
white umbrella was ono of the signs of kingship. Slta, before 
she knew of the abandonment of the proposed installa¬ 
tion of her husband, innocently inquires, Why has not 

thy charming face been placed under the shade of an um¬ 
brella, having hundred ribs and white as a watery foam? ” 2 
Later, the KiskindhAk&nda and Yuddhak&nda describe actual 
oonsecrations moro or less in t he Mahftbharata style. The 
Uttarakftnda whioh is later than the rest of the KAmayuna, 
has two descriptions in (lie same strain. In every one 
of them, auspicious waters are collected from the seas and 
rivers in golden jars. They are sprinkled over the prince 
sealed on a throne. The crown is placed on his head. 
Generally ho receives presents from his nobles and subjects 
and offers gifts to BnUunanas. Generally, too. a sacrifice is 
performed.’ 

Thus installed on the throne, the king was oxpeoted 
to bo the embodiment of all ' iriues. 4 As in the MahAbhA- 
rata, he should run the governmental 
machine himself. He is the ohief exe¬ 
cutive officer, the chief judge, the chief 
military commander. None the less he 
lives a life of luxury and pomp. For instance, every 
morning eulogists, bards, singers and genealogists present 


The King and 
the Circle round 
him. 


1 AyodhyakAnda, III, XIV, XV. 

* Ibid., XXVI. 

3 KigkindhAkAn<Ja, XXVI. YuddhakAnda, CX1I, CXXVII1 
UttarakAnda, LX1II, CVII. 


4 For the ideal of kingship HArada’s description of RAma 
VAlmiki, BAlakA$<}a I. Also the delineation of DaAaratha, Ibid., 


to 

VI. 
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themselves at his palace. 1 His eldest son was generally 
associated with him in the task of administration. The 
knightly age for a prince was sixteen when he 
could be expected to take the field. 2 After his marriage 
he lived apart from his parents. 3 * * A king sometimes also 
gave his brothers high positions. For instance, king 
Janaka placed his brother Ku^adhvaja in charge of an 
important sacrifice. At the king's command he occupied 
a seat worthy of a king.* The story of the R&m&yapa shows 
that polygamy, rampant among aristocrats, could occasion¬ 
ally lead to serious political complications. When informed 
of Da^aratha’s command for R&ma’s banishment, Kau&dyS 
bursts out that she had been disregarded by her husband 
and reduced below the level of her rival Kaikeyi's maid¬ 
servants. 6 A queen seems to have had an ‘ anger-chamber' 
where she could retire in moments of high dudgeon, like 
Kaikeyi, to the discomfiture of her husband.The daily 
‘ politics' of the harem must have been disturbing while their 
oooasional repercussions on the affairs of the kingdom might 
have proved calamitous. Not the least attractive feature 
in R&ma's character is his monogamy. 

Throughout the Ram&yaga the Purohita appears as the 
right-hand man of the king, his constant 
Ministers. P " eSt advisor - The king had eight ministers, 

who had served the dynasty from father 
to son. Here is a strong confirmation of the view that 
high office was often hereditary. They were expected to 
be upright counsellors, capable administrators, ever intent 
on the good of the monarch, skilful in divining the motives 
of others, adepts in dealing tactfully with the people, ever 

1 B&lak&nda, VI; Ayodhy&k&ruja, LXV. 

2 B&lak&nda, XX. For the ideal of a prince, see the delineation 
of R&ma, Ayodhy&k&nda, 1. 

3 Ayodhy&k&nda, XVI. 

1 B&lak&uda, LXX. 

6 Ayodhyakftnda, XX. 

6 Ibid., X. ’ ’ 
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busy in replenishing the treasury and in enrolling troops 
for the defence of the realm. They should bear no ill-will 
towards Br&hmagas or Ksatriyas or the people at large. 1 
The priest and ministers could pla> a higher role in emer¬ 
gencies. When Da^aratha dies of bereavement, they take 
the situation in hand, send for Bharata from his maternal 
grandfather’s country, press the sovereignty on him, and 
failing in their endeavour, accompany him to R&ma’s forest 
abode and participate in consultations of high moment/ 
Sumantra can reprove the queen herself. From a passage 
in the Yuddhakanda it appears that ministers fell into 
two classes, Haoivas and Mantnns and that the term 
am&tya was a general one including both/ Another 
passage in the AyodhyakAptJa divides ministers into three 
classes—Mukhya or chief, Madhyama or middle and Jagh- 
anya or low. In the same section, the Ayodhyftkanda 
speaks of eighteen Tirthas or heads of departments of 
superior and inferior categories/ As in tho Mah&bh&rata, 
one of tho most important offices is that of tho ambassador. 
The lives of envoys are sacrosanct/ Kings had magnifi¬ 
cent courts. The A; <«dhyukfmda mentions one which 
consisted of a thousand members/ 

The capital was wet) laid out according to plan. 
Ayodhyft is described as two yojanas (about eight miles 

in length), though in another passage its 
Tho capital. .. . ° 

dimensions are given as twelve yojanas 

in length and ten in breadth. It was intersected with 

roads, wide, straight and beautiful. They were regularly 

sprinkled with water and on tho sides were flower- 

plants which charmed all eyes with their full-blown 

1 Bttlak&nda, VII. 

1 Ayodhy&k&rida, LXXIX, LXXXU, C IV ot soq 
• Yuddhak&n<Ja t OXXX. 

4 Ayodhy&kftnda, t\ 

5 Ibid., CIX; * ' 

Sundarakfinda, I ill—LIII. 

Ayodhy&k&iida, 0. 
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blossoms. The mansions rose high in the sky and glitter¬ 
ed with gems. The city was laid out in four squares. 
The whole was defended by battlemented towers and 
moats. 1 Generally, there were four gates though Lanka 
is said to have had eight. 2 

Guilds appear in the R&m&yapa as in the Mah&bhfirata. * 
There is a reference to Sayodhasreni which most probably 
implies a corporation of soldiers, or a 
guild which combined economic and 


warlike functions. 4 

The imperative necessity of Government is vividly 
realised in the Epic. In a passage of wonderful eloquence, 
the poet paints the horrors of anarchy, 
of Government 7 A rea,m without a king is like a river 

without water, a forest without grass 
and a herd of cattle without the herdsman. The 

gods themselves frown over kingless regions. In anarohy, 
there is no rain and no agriculture. Trade disappears. 
None can feel secure about his property or even his life. 
The very idea of law goes to the winds. Men prey on 
each other, like fishes, from hour to hour. Family life and 
morality fall to the lowest depths. Father and son fight 
each other, wives get out of hand. Religious practices 
suffer a woeful deoay. Brahmapas do not keep their 
vows. None cares to perform sacrifices with texts 

and prayers. Sages can be sure of nothing. In short, 
a oountry without a king is perfectly wretohed. It 
can witness no happiness, no festivity, no joviality. 
From suoh unspeakable misery, the monarch alone rescues 
the people. He is the universal benefactor, he is father, 
mother and friend, he is the hope and mainstay of all, he 
is the right, he is the truth. 5 


1 Ayodhy&k&nda, V, VI. 6 Ayodhyak&nda, LXV1I. 

* Yuddhak&uda, XCIII. 

» Ibid., Ill, OXI. 

4 Ayodhy&k&nda, CXXIII. 

15 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Jatakas. 


The literary productions of the Br&hmanas— the Dharma 
Sfltras, the Epics and later, the Dharma Astras—studi¬ 
ously ignore the heretical movements 
ature. which had arisen or were nourishing con¬ 

temporaneously. Each school follows its 
own tradition in a cloister or grove. None can be taken as 
an exact reflection of the totality of political circumstances in 
any given epoch. The Brahmanic data are usefully supple¬ 
mented by Buddhist tradition. The faith of Gautama Bud¬ 
dha whose career lay between the sixth and fifth centuries 
before Christ first took root in Magadha. There as in 
some neighbouring districts Brahmanic influence was less 
strong than anywhoiv else in North India. In the ortho¬ 
dox computation, K4ai and Magadha are excluded from 
Brahmarsideia. Manu includes Magadhas and Videhas 
in his list of mixed castes. 1 In the course of a few 
centuries the Buddhists had produced a literature which 
challenges comparison with that of the Br&hmanas. The 
word of the Buddha, according to the orthodox tradition, 
is contained in the Tripitaka or the Three Baskets : (1) 
Sutta, comprising the five Nik&yas or collections, (2) Vinaya, 
giving rules of monastio life for monks and nuns in five 
works, the P&timokkha, MahAvagga, Cullavagga, Sutta- 


1 Manu, X, 5 et seq. Pargiter suggests that) in Magadha the 
Aryans met and mixed with a body of invaders from the east hv 
eea (J.K.A B, 1908, pp. 861-53.) But there is no convincing JZ 
dence on the point. According to the J&takas, Ahga and Magadha 
are conterminous. (11,211) On the boundaries of Madhyad e & 
see Vinaya Pii^aka, I, 197 ; Manu, II, 21. yaaesa 
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vibhanga and Parivara and (3) Abhidhamma, comparatively 
inferior, which discusses metaphysics in seven compendi- 
ums. This extensive canon exists in two versions : (1) 
in P&li, the hieratic language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Siam and Burma, and (2) in Sanskrit or ‘ mixed’ Sanskrit, 
the sacred idiom of Buddhism in Nep41, Tibet, and, in a 
way, also China and Japan. The dates of these works, 
however, are as doubtful as those of the Brahmanical 
Sfltras or Epics. Rhys Davids, who relied chiefly on 
the P&li canon and tradition, worked on the hypothesis 
that the four Nik&yas—the Digha or Long, the Maj- 
jhima or Middle, Samyutta or Miscellaneous and 
Anguttara or Numerical—representing the sayings of the 
Buddha, were put together, “ out of older material at a 
period about half-way between the death of the Buddha, 
and the accession of Asoka,” that is, in the fourth century 
B.C. Other sayings, ascribed mostly to the Buddha’s 
disciples, were put into a supplementary fifth Nik&ya, the 
Khuddaka or minor collection, to which additions were 
made as lato as the reign of Aioka. On the whole, both 
Rhys Davids and Oldenberg referred the Vinaya and Sutta 
Pitakas to about the fourth century B.C. But the scheme 
is no longer accepted. The dates of the Buddhist councils 
themselves, including that of the third one believed to 
have been held under the auspices of Asoka about 247 
B.C., have been called in question. 1 The chronology of 
the Ceylonese tradition is now almost entirely set aside. 
It is argued that the whole Buddhist oanon is posterior 
to Arfoka and could not have taken shape prior to the 
second or first century before Christ. Sylvain L6vi and 
others have shown that the P&li idiom itself, in whioh 
the southern canon is composed, did not arise till some¬ 
time after Adoka. The great Mauryan emperor does not 

1 On the Buddhist Councils see in particular de la Valine 
Poussin, Ind. Ant., XXXV11, pp. 1 et seq.; 81 et seq. 
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use it in his Edicts. The Buddha as well as his contem¬ 
porary Mah&vira, the founder or renovator of Jainism, must 
have preached in some Prakrit language, M&gadhi or 
Ardha-M&gadhi. It is impossible to assign any more 
specific dates to Buddhist scriptures. It is certain that they 
do not represent the work of a single mind or generation. It is 
also certain that the P&li version is earlier than the Sanskrit. 1 
The political data which this literature can be pressed 
to yield have therefore to be used with the utmost caution. 
Generally, they fall into two classes, either furnishing the 
names of old states, kings or ministers and recording their 
deeds, or incidentally reflecting the working of institutions. 
Facts of the former character are best reserved for treat¬ 
ment in connection with regular political history. The 
inferential data must be dealt with like those of the 
Mahabhftrata and the R&m&yaija. They are particularly 
abundant in that portion of the Khuddaka Nik&ya which 
gives the J&takas, the 547 stories of the Buddha's previous 

IA , births and which is one of the noblest 

Jfltakas. 

monuments of Buddhist literature. Tradi¬ 
tion will have it that these stories were taken by the royal 
missionary Mahinda to Ceylon during the reign of A$oka 
in the third century B.O. The} were translated from the 
P&li into Simhalese and back into Pali by Buddhagho^a 
in the fifth century A.D. It is in this translation of a 
translation that the J&takas have come down to us. In 
accordance with the tradition they were long believed to 

1 Oil the whole subject, Rhys Davids, Preface to the Dialogues 
of the Buddha (Sacred Books of the Buddhists), particularly pp. 
XX—XXII. For his vows as well as those of Oldenberg, also S. B. 
F., Vol. XI, p. X, Vol. XIII, p.XXHI. Rhys Davids, Questions of King 
Milinda, 1, XXXVII etseq. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 192— 
97. G. K. Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism (from 
Winternitz, Sylvain Ldvi, HUber). Sylvain Levi holds that the Vinaya 
of the Sanskrit canon was first codified in the third or fourth century 
after Christ. Kern holds that Pali was never a spoken language but 
was an altogether artificial idiom. See also Oldenberg, Introduction 
to Vinaya Pi^akam, Vol. I, pp. LIV-LV. 
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mirror the thought and conditions which prevailed before 
the time of the Buddha. Richard Fiok assigned them, as 
a whole, to the age of Buddha, remarking that “ many of 
the J&takas are undoubtedly very old and belong, so far 
as their origin is concerned, to the pre-Buddhistic period.” 1 
Rhys Davids inclines definitely to the pre-Buddhistic 
period. 4 In the last generation of soholars, Max Muller alone 
peroeived that for the text of the J&takas we must, strictly 
speaking, be satisfied with the time of Vattag&mani, 88—76 
B.C. 3 In the light of the latest researches, the position may 
be summed up in the words of Keith : “ The J&taka book 
is a strange conglomeration of old and new verses with 
new prose ; some of its tales, as we know from Buddhist 
soulpture and a stray citation or two, go baok to the 
Agokan epoch or shortly after ; as folklore its contents are 
often of undeniable age, but as Buddhist fables their antiquity 
is uncertain,” 4 So, the J&taka material is to be 
treated as partly pre-Mauryan and partly post-Mauryan. 
It pertains primarily to Magadha', and the districts 
round Benares, though, incidentally, it throws light on 

1 Pick, Hocial Organisation in North-Eastern India in Buddha’s 
time, tr. Maitra, pp. IX X. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p *207. 

1 Max Muller, 8aored Books of the Buddhists, Vol. I, Preface, 
p. Y. 

J Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 22 . 

The Jdtakas have been arranged into twenty-two nip&las, not 
according to their contents, but according to the number of gdth&s 
or verses occurring therein. The first nipdta has 150 stories, the 
second 100, the third and fourth 50 eaoh, while the others have 
much fewer. King Brahmadatta of Benares figures in numerous 
stories, which may have first arisen in or near the sacred town. 

For J&taka illustrations in tho Bas-reliefs on the Bhara- 
hut Stftpa, Oldenberg, J. H. D. 8., 1897. Heo also M. Chas. Duroiselle, 
Pictorial Representations of J&takas in Burma, Ann. Rep„ Arch. 
Sur., Ind., 1912-13, pp. 87—119. Hultzsch, J&taka at Bharahut, 
J.R.A.8., 1912, pp. 399-411. 
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regions as far as TakkasilA on the north-western frontier 
of India. 

Little need be said here of Buddhist social or political 
theory. On the whole, it is more liboral than the Brah- 
manical. It could not ignore the deep- 

Social Theory r00tec * institution of caste but it refuses 
to set very much store by it. It does 
not believe in the age-long Brahmanic supremacy. It confers 
no privileges on Br&hmanas. It does not constantly advise 
the king to enforce the principles of the established social 
order. Buddhist literature habitually places Ksatriyas 
before Br&hmanas. 1 For political philosophy the J&takas 
are not particularly valuable. Their utility consists in the 
light which they throw on contemporary social, ecoromic 
and political circumstances. The J&taka material has 
been worked out from the economic standpoint by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids 2 and from a broad social standpoint by 
Richard Pick. 3 But at least from the political point of 
view there is room for further research and fresh con¬ 
clusions. 

That caste with its appendage of outcuste prevailed 
in the country is clear from the J&takas. In the Setaketu 


1 For the Buddhist fanciful golden age, its degeneration and 
the consequent rise of the family, private property and state, see 
Aganna Suttanta, Digha Nikaya, Vol. Ill, Section 27; Mahdvastu ed. 
Senart, 1,847-48; Rockhill, 'Life of the Buddha . . . derived from 
Tibetan works in the Bkah Hgyur and Bstan Tlgyur/ pp. 1—7. 
Of. the Burmese Damathat, tr. Richardson, p. 7. Also Spence 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 68. For Buddhist attitude towards 
caste, Dtgha Nikaya, III, 1, 15; 111,1, 24; Majjhima Nik&ya, 90, 
Kannakathala Sutta 84; Madhura Sutta; Cullavagga, IX, 1, 4. Dham- 
mapada, Ch. XXVI, tr. Max Muller, 90 * 96. Ud&navarga, tr. Rockhill, 
Ch. XXXIII. Nidanakatha, 1,49. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of theBuddha 
114-17,119—22,144-59. For general political theory, also Lalitavi-’ 
stara, particularly, 14-15, 103, 131, 136. Aryadeva, Catuhsataka Sdstra 
(P Ij. Vaidya, Etudes sur Aryadeva et son Catuhsataka, H. P. 
Sastrf, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No 8 np 
449-514). * 

1 J.R. A. S., 1901. 

* Social Organisation in North-east India in Buddha’s time. 
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J&taka (III, 233) a Brahmana runs away from a Cand&la 
and seeks atmospheric purification. In 
Caste. the M&tanga JAtaka (IV, 388) a BrAhmana 

ascetio finds a tooth-pick, thrown by a 
CandAla up the river, caught in a tuft of his hair. “Damn 
you," he cries, “wretched CaQdala, you bird of evil omen, you 
shall not live here any longer, move your dwelling down 
the river.” 

In the next, Citta Sambhuta J&taka (IV, 391-2), two 
OagdAla brothers are beaten almost to death because at 
their sight two high-class maidens abandon a visit which, 
incidentally, would have brought food and drink gratis to 
the people. 1 The unfortunate men disguise themselves as 
BrShmanas and go to Takkasil& for study, but when their 
birth is discovered they are again thrashed. (See also IV, 
388.) In IV, 144, a K^atriya can’t eat with his daughter by 
a slave, and a discussion is raised whether the ohildren 
of a Ksatriya by a low-caste woman are to be treated as 
Ksatriyas. At one moment it is recognised that the family 
of the mother does not matter, that of the father alone is 
important. In I, 134, a woman who gathered wood is 
installed as Aggamahesi, ohief queen, and the vicegerency 
is conferred on her son. Considerations of caste rule marriage 
(IV, 376, III, 422, III, 162, IV, 22, III, 93, I, 199, II, 121, 
11,225). In IV, 231, a princess descends from a tree to 
meet an ascetic prince only when she is assured that he 
is a Ksatriya and can recite the Ksatriya formula. On 
the other hand, a king offers his daughter in marriage to 
a Br&hmana ascetic (111,517). In III, 27, a CandAla w i ns 
the favour of a king by pointing out the impropriety of 
the latter’s occupying a seat higher than that of the priest 
who was explaining the Veda to him. The CandAla is made 
king of the night, that is, town sentinel, nagaraguttika. 


For another similar incident, IV, 378. 
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In III, 194 sq., the Purohita of a Benares king, after 
a self-imposed test, oomes to the conclusion that virtue is 
better than learning, that birth and caste oause conceit . . . 
Khattiya (K§atriya), Br&hmana, Vessa (Vai^ya), Sudda 
(£fidra), Cand&la and Pukkusa will all be equal in the 
world of the gods, if they have acted virtuously here. Amb& 
Jataka (IV, 205) also says that among members of all the six 
divisions he is the best from whom one can learn what is 
right. In Tittira J&taka (I, 217), the Buddha, after an 
untoward incident asks the assembly of monks, “ Who 
deserves to have the best quarters, the best water, the best 
food ?” Some replied, “ He who was a K§atriya before he 
became initiated.” Others replied, “ He who was a Brahman a 
or a Gahapati.” The Buddha, however, would not recognise 
the olaims of birth at all. The caste rules of professions 
are often violated. There are, of course, numerous ‘world- 
renowned’ Brahmaga teachers, surrounded by crowds of, 
say, 500 pupils each (I, 166, 239, 299, 317, 402, 436 ; II, 137, 
260, 421, III, 215), but Brfthmanas also work as land-owners 
(III, 293 ; IV, 276), agriculturists (H, 165 ; HI, 163 ; V, 68), 
merchants (IV, 7, 15 , V, 22, 471), archers (V, 127), hunters 
and tappers (II, 200; VI 170), wheel-wrights (IV, 207). Many 
Br&hmanas accumulate \ust amounts of wealth (11,272; 
III, 39 ; VI, 15, 22, 28, 237, 325 ; V, 227). 1 Brahmanas some¬ 
times eat with Ksatriyas (II, 319-20). Aristocrats them¬ 
selves sometimes aot as traders or servants (II, 87 ; IV, 
84, 169). 

In the Dasabrahmana Jataka a debate between two 
young men on birth or action as the basis of caste is 

„ , referred to Gautama who declares that the 

oranin a n i c - .. t 

supremacy ques- followers of pastoral, agricultural, industri- 

tl0ned * al, commercial or martial pursuits could 

not be called Brahmanas. The obvious 

Of. V&setth Hutta, No. 35 of the Sutta Nip&ta. 
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allusion is to those who claimed Brahmanio privileges on 
the score of caste though they had renounced soholastio 
or priestly callings. In many stories, for instance, in the 
Sambhava J&taka, V, 27, Junha J&taka, IV, 96, Br&hmanas 
play a rather ignominious role. (Also in I, 425, IV, 484.) 
On the other hand, the Buddhists themselves occasionally 
laid emphasis on birth. In the Nid&nakath& (I, 2) the first 
Bodhisatta is Br&hmapa of good family, on both sides, up 
to the seventh generation. The Jambukh&daka Jfitaka 
(II, 438) speaks of descent as implying nobility. 

The rule of AsSramas or the four stages of life stands 
on a footing with that of caste. It is held to be binding 
AiSramas (II, 85, 394; III, 147, 352), but it is not 

observed in all its strictness. Apart from 
the probability that numberless persons might have 
undergone no ‘ studentship,’ nor ever resorted to renuncia¬ 
tion, the order of the A^ramas is often violated. There 
are instances of Br&hmanas who take to asceticism on 
reaching adolescence (I, 333, 343, 361, 373,450; 11,131, 
232, 257, 262; III, 110; IV, 325). In many cases the com¬ 
pletion of studios is immediately followed up by renuncia¬ 
tion (II, 53, 56, 72, 85; III, 64, 79, 110, 119, 228, 249, 308; 
V, 152, 193). There are instances of parents offering the 
alternatives of family life and renunciation to their sons. 
A Brfihmapa boy in his 16th year is thus addressed by 
his parents, “ Son, on the day of your birth we lit a birth- 
fire for you. Now therefore choose. If you wish to lead a 
family life, learn the three Vedas; but if you wish to attain 
to the Brahma realm, take your fire with you into the forest 
and there tend it, so as to win Maha-Brahma’s favour and 
hereafter to enter into the Brahma realm.” The latter 
alternative was preferred by the boy (I, 494). In II, 43, 
there occurs an almost identical inoident. The third stage 
is often passed over (II, 41, 145, 269 ; 437; III, 45). The 
birth of a son, is sometimes the signal of renunoiatiou to 
16 
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Brahmarms and others (III, 300-301; IV, 220). Untoward 
happenings sometimes led to the same result. A son of a 
hunter chief and a daughter of another hunter chief were 
married against their will. Both turned asoetios (IV, 72). 
On his parents’ death, a Br&hmana forsakes the world 
(II, 314; also 411). Another does the same on the death of 
his wife (III, 147). The vogue of renunoiation some¬ 
times disturbed political arrangements. A prince turns 
an asoetio as he is to be conseorated king after the 
usual processions (IV, 492 et seq.). Elsewhere two 
princes, bent on renunoiation, ure earnestly exhorted by 
their parents to stick to the world but in vain (IV, 
121-22). There are other cases of princes spurning all 
earthly dominion and glory and taking to renunciation 
(III, 31). 

In the J&takas there is a ruling class, consisting 
primarily of K?*atriyas, whioh stands above all and which 
typifies the state. Its members are not to 
Class° Ruling be addressed by name or in the second 
person by people of low castes. In his 
pride a king oalls a Purohita’s son Hinajacca, ‘of low 
birth’ (V, 257). For the primaoy of the ruling class, 

I, 177; III, 19; IV, 42, 205, 303 . V, 123). Purohitas or their 
sons, however, are admitted to intimacy with kings, prinoes 
and aristocrats (I, 437, 289; II, 47,282, 376, 437; III, 31, 317, 
392, 417, 455; IV, 200, 270; V, 127; VI, 330). Others are 
also sometimes admitted into the high oirole. Thus Prince 
Brahmadatta and Mah&dhana, son of a rioh merohant, are 
oomrades and playmates and are brought up with the same 
teachers. On succeeding to the throne, Brahmadatta receiv¬ 
es Mah&dhana thrioe a day. When the latter, losing 
faith in his courtezan, renounces the world, the king sum 
mons “ the wioked, vile woman ” and commands her to “go 
quiokly to where my friend is and fetoh him; if you fail, 
your life is forfeit ” (III, 476). 
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K?atriyas generally wielded the sceptre but non- 
K?atriya kingship was not altogether unknown. Thus in 
Jfitaka, I, 326, the expulsion of a tyranni- 
Ktogship!**” 7 * ca * ' 3 followed by the elevation of a 
Br&hmana to the throne. Similarly, in 
the Padakusalam&oava Jataka (III, 513) a Br&hmana who 
instigates a revolt against a thievish king and thus brings 
about his death is installed king (see also II, 264 et seq.). 

The sons of aristocratio families were eduoated, along 
with Br&hmaua youths, at Takkasilft on the north-western 
frontier. It seems to have been one of 
TakkasilA the most notable seats of learning in 

ancient India. On the basis of contemporary Greek 
accounts, Pliny states that the town itself was situated 
on a level where the hills sink down into the plain. Strabo 
praises the soil as extremely fertile from the number of 
its springs and water-oourses. In Ptolemy’s geography it 
is called Taxiala, probably from the Sanskrit Taksa&ltl, 
hewn stone or Taksaka3il&, i.e., rock of Taksaka, the 
N&ga king, though others take it to be derived from the 
Takkas, a powerful tribe which probably oooupied the 
regions between the Indus and the Chenab. It seems to 
have been an extremely rich town. There is a myth in a 
J&taka that a Benares king attacked Takkasilfi, but amazed 
at the rioh glory of its gate tower whioh he fanoied to be 
the king’s residence, he abandoned the expedition (II, 217-8). 
Jaina literature, whioh contains numerous references to 
Takkasilft, shows that it was at one time adorned with vast 
numbers of Jaina edifioes. 


Here were established a large number of teaohers who 
taught for fees and sometimes gratis. On his arrival at 
Takkasila, a Benares prince encounters his future teaoher, 
as the latter is walking to and fro after finishing his teach¬ 
ing. The young man at onoe takes off his shoes, removes 
his umbrella, and stands saluting him with respeot. The 
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teaoher welcomes him and, after he is refreshed, inquires, 
“ Where do you come from ? ” “ Prom Benares.” “ Whose 
son are you ? ” “ The son of the king of Benares.” “ For 
what purpose have you come?” “For the purpose of 
learning the soienoe.” “Have you brought your aoariyabh&ga 
(teacher’s honorarium) or do you wish to become a dham- 
mantevasika?” “I have brought honorarium for the teaoher.” 
Forthwith the prince placed a purse of a 1,000 gold pieces 
at his feet. That seems to have been the usual fee 
(Tilamutthi J&taka, II, 278). Those who paid the fee were 
treated like the eldest sons in houses. Besides the fees 
from pupils, the teachers of Takkasild received invitations 
and presents from the neighbouring folk (III, 171). 1 

Hither flocked the sons of kings, aristocrats, 
priests and plutocrats for education. 2 Sometimes, indeed, 
... princes wore educated at home. In the 

crati and Priests Gamanicanda J&taka (II, 297), a king 

at Takkasiia. himself instructs the princo in the three 
Vedas and in all worldly duties. The Tilamutthi J&taka 
(II, 277), however, says that “ the kings sent their sons, 
although in their own ch> there lived a world-renowned 
teaoher, to a great distance over the borders of the kingdom 
for learning the sciences, and they thought, in this way 
their pride and haughtiness will be brokon, they will learn 

1 For TakkasilA, Tak§aSil& or Taxila, see McCrindle. Invasion 
of India by Alexander the Great, p. 342 ; India as described in 
Classical Literature, Strabo, pp. 33-34. Also J R. A. 8., XX, p. 343. 
Ann. Rep. Arch. 8urv. Ind., 1914-15, Marshall, pp. 1—35; Sukthankar, 
pp. 36—41; Marshall, Ibid., 1912-13, pp. 1—52; Ibid., 1915-16, 
pp. 1—38. K. de B. Codnngton, Ancient India, etc., 47—49; also 
pp. 49—56 for the contemporary Gandh&ran art and sculpture. 
Marshall, a Guide to Taxila, second edition, Calcutta, 1921. For a 
seventh century notice, Yuan Ohwang, Watters, I, 240. 

1 For instances of princes going to TakkasM, I, 273; II, 319, 323, 
400 ; III, 158, 168, 415, 463; IV, 315 ; V, 161. For wealthy Brtihmanas, 
sometimes worth 80 crores each, sending their sons to TakkasilA 
I, 463, 505, 510; II, 53, 56, 85; III, 39, 64, 158, 219, 428, 194, 228, 341, 352, 
400, 403, 497; IV, 22, 74, 200, 224 ; V, 247, 263. For sons of plutocrats, 
III, 375; IV, 475. 
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to bear heat and oold, and learn also the ways of the world.” 
Here a king gives his son only a pair of sandals with simple 
soles, a sunshade made of leaves and 1,000 kah&panas and 
sends him to rough it out at Takkasil& (Of. V, 457). The 
journey to Takkasil& itself lay through forests (I, 395). 
Some adventurous youths were not satisfied with the usual 
experiences. A prince and a Purohita’s son, after finish¬ 
ing their education at Takkasilft, wander about to observe 
various local usages (V, 247). It was generally at the 
age of sixteen that princes joined Takkasil& (I, 259, 262, 
273; II, 2, 87, 277; III, 122, etc.). Probably they had already 
received some literary and military instruction at home. 
There are, however, cases of princes completing their 
education at sixteen and not resorting to TakkasilA at all 
(e.g., I, 261). The education of a prince was a comprehen¬ 
sive one. Ini, 259, and III, 115, the three Vedas and 
eighteen branches of learning are mentioned as subjects of 
study. In II, 87, a Benares prince learns the three Vedas, 
archery and eighteen accomplishments at TakkasilA. 
Elsewhere, too, (III, 122, 158), we can see the princes and 
Br&hmanas studying together. In II, 100, the son of a 
wealthy Br&hmana learns charms at Takkasild and then 
teaches them to Brahmapa and K^atriya youths. At 
Takkasil& every student studied under a teacher and had 
to attend on him. If he offended, he could be punished, 
even corporally. A Benares prince, so treated, vows 
vengeance and, on ascending the throne, contrives almost 
to kill his teacher, though, later, he makes ample amends 
for it (II, 278 et seq.). 

In the J&takas the king is a despot. Different 
stories imply different theories of the foundation of his 
power. Once a Yakkhini (Yaksipi) who becomes the 
favourite consort of a king solioits 
The King. from him the boon of unrestricted 
power over his dominion. “My love,” 
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replies the king, “ in no way do all the subjeots of 
my kingdom belong to me, nor am I their lord ; only over 
those who rise against the king and do wrong am I lord. 
Therefore I oannot give you unrestricted power over the 
whole kingdom ” (I, 398). Here the king is the guardian 
and censor rather than the master of his subjects and is 
not supposed to be capable of dealing with the kingdom as 
he likes. But elsewhere a king is prepared of his own 
accord to make over his kingdom to an ascetic (III, 80, 
also 353). In another curious story, when the queen- 
mother falls in lov^e with the Purohita, the king makes 
the latter king, his own mother queen and himself acts 
as viceroy (III, 392). Once a king actually divides his 
kingdom with a poor man and the two rule in harmony and 
,friendship until the new half-king embraces asceticism 
(III, 448-49). In these stories the kingdom is looked upon 
almost as private property which can be partitioned or 
surrendered at will. Both the different conceptions mav be 
true of the different places or times. 

The character of the despotism varied according to 
the personal equation The Dasarfijadhamme or ten 

The character dutieS . ,f the kin & (HI, 274, 320) 
of monarchical comprise charity, moral reotitude, 
rule ‘ sacrifice, truthfulness, mildness, self- 

denial, forgiveness, not to cause any pain to anybody, 
patience, a yielding disposition. In the Jfttakas, kings 
are often just, righteous, merciful and charitable. But 
a king could sometimes be a whimsical tyrant who, as 
a JAtaka (II, 240) puts it, “ oppresses and puts down his 
subjeots by punishments, taxes, torture and robbery, as 
one pounds sugar in a sugar mill, who is as odious to 
them as a partiole of dust in the eye, as a particle of sand 
in the rice or as a thorn that has pierced the hand.” An 


oppressive king sucks the oountry dry of all wealth (IV', 
224). Another capricious tyrant took a dislike to all old 
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things and made cruel sport of old men and women (II, 142). 
Another seized the wife of a hermit though he restored 
her later (IV, 23). Numerous other cases of tyranny can 
be oited (II, 122, 169, 391; III, 178, 454; V, 98). Sometimes 
the merits of spiritual or temporal ministers could make 
up for the defects of a king (III, 317) but in the absence of 
any constitutional check the ultimate remedy for oppression 
lay in revolt and assassination. In the Saccamkira J&taka 
(1,326) a king is driven out of the town by the enraged 
Revolt Ksatriyas, Br&hmapas and others who 

instal a Br&hmana on the throne. In the 
Padakusalam&nava J&taka (III, 513) a Br&hmapa discovers 
that a king and his priest have stolen and concealed a 
precious treasure. He contrives to get the people together 
and proclaims aloud:— 

“ Let town and countryfolk assembled all give ear, 

“Lo, water is ablaze. From safety cometh fear. 
The plundered realm may well of king and priest complain. 
Henceforth protect yourselves. Your refuge proves your 
bane.” The people thought, “the king, though he ought 
to have protected others, threw the blame on another. 
.... That he may not in future go on playing the part of 
a thief, we will kill this wicked king." “So they rose up 
with stioks and clubs in their hands, and then and there 
beat the king and the priest till they died.” The Br&hmaga, 
responsible for all this, was proclaimed king. Another 
king is persuaded by a hypocritical Purohita to sacrifice 
his queens, sons, best horses and bulls so that he might 
go to heaven. The plot is frustrated and only Sakka, 
the god of gods, prevents the multitude from killing 
the king. The people agree to spare his life, “ but,” they 
decide, “ we will not give him rule or dwelling in this 
city—we will make him an outoast and appoint his dwelling 
outside this city.” So they stripped him of his royal gar¬ 
ments, made him wear a yellow dress, put a yellow cloth on 
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his head, and having made him an outoast sent him 
away to an outoast settlement. But the prince con¬ 
tinued to attend to his wants there (VI, 146 et seq.). 
Elsewhere a significant tradition is recorded that a king 
who violated righteousness was swallowed up by flames 
from the earth and his sons had to leave the city (III, 
458 et seq.). 

In the J&takas the hereditary succession and primo¬ 
geniture are firmly established (I, 127, 395; II, 87, 116, 
212; IV, 124, 176). In Thusa J&taka (III, 

The succession. . ... , , 

121) a prince imprisoned for treason is set 

at liberty on the death of his father and duly placed on the 
throne. So not even treason, one of the darkest of crimes in 
ancient India, was deemed serious enough for a departure 
from the rule. In Succaja J&taka (III, 67) a king says to 
the prince, “My dear son, so long as I am living, you 
shall not live in the town; remove your residence elsewhere 
and accept the reins of government after my death.” 
A few similar incidents occur elsewhere in the J&takas 
(II, 203, 229 ; VI, 158^ It appears, however, that in cer¬ 
tain localities or periods reflected in the J&takas, a slightly 
different practice prevailed. The hereditary principle 
was qualified by that of capacity. In II, 297, the minis¬ 
ters tell a rather young prince that he will be consecrat¬ 
ed only on satisfying certain tests which pertain to the 
administration of justice. In the Padanjali J&taka (II, 
264) King Brahmadatta of Benares— the usual J&taka hero 
—leaves a stupid son behind. The ministers propose to 
instal him on the throne, but the Bodhisatta, who happened 
to be the late king’s spiritual and temporal adviser, said 
“ the prince is a fool and a good-for-nothing fellow; we 
will first examine him and then instal him as king.” The 
nature of the test proposed shows that the king must, 
above all, be qualified to administer faultless justice. The 
ministers held two courts and gave once the correct and 
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onoe an inoorrect judgment, but the prinoe, inoapable of 
distinguishing between the two, only bit his lips both 
times. “This man,” said the Bodhisatta, “ does not know 
right from wrong, or good from bad; beyond the biting 
of his lips be knows nothing.” So the ministers conse- 
orated the Bodhisatta himself, a Brahmaga, to the kingship. 
In such oases the ministers are the judges of the oapacity 
to rule and can deal comparatively freely with the crown. 
In any oase acute physical incapacity was regarded a 
disqualification for the kingship. In spite of protests a 
king gives his eyes to a Brahmana and then thinks, “ What 
has a blind man to do with ruling? I will handover my 
kingdom to the courtiers, and go into my park and become 
an ascetic and live as a holy man’’ (IV, 407 et seep) An¬ 
other king struck with leprosy similarly doparts into the 
forest (V, 88?. The people in the J&takas are extremely 
anxious to make sure of the regular succession When 
after their earnest prayers to the deities the queen-consort 
of a ohildless king gets a son, they exclaim, “ We were 
before helpless, now we have a help, we have obtained a 
lord” (VI, 1). In another tale when a monogamous king 
had no son, the townsfolk gathered together in the palace 
courtyard and raised a howl. “What is it?” asked the 
king “ Fault we have none to find,” said they, “ but this 
that you have no son to keep up your line. You have but 
one queen, yet a royal prince should have 16,000 at the 
least. Choose a company of women, my lord, some worthy 
wife will bring you a son.” The king, however, refused to 
flinch from his previous promise of monogamy. Then the 
queen herself presented to him 1,000 Ksatriya maidens, 1,000 
Mah&matta maidens, 1,000 gahapati maidens, and 1,000 danc¬ 
ing girls. Later, she presented another host of 12,000 women 
to the king (IV, 316 et seq.) In another story, all decency, 
morality and prestige are thrown to the winds in order to 
obtain a son to succeed to the throne (V, 279 et seq.) 

17 
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Royal idiosyncrasies could sometimes disturb the rule of 
! primogeniture. A Benares king gives a provinoe to eaoh of 
his hundred sons as his education at the hands of a courtier 
is finished. The youngest, Samvara, however, chooses to 
live at court. The ministers ask the king on his death-bed, 
“ When you are dead ... to whom shall we give the 
White Umbrella ?” “ Friends/* replies the king, “ all my 

sons have a right to the White Umbrella. But you may 
give it to him that pleases your mind.” On the seventh 
day after the king’s death, the courtiers uplift the White 
Umbrella with its festoons of gold over the youngest prince. 
On hearing of his accession, his ninety-nine brothers say, 
“ He is the youngest of all; the Umbrella does not belong 
to him. Let us lift the Umbrella over the eldest of 
us all.” They besiege the capital but Samvara offers to 
divide his wealth among them. Peace is concluded and 
Samvara is recognised (IV, 131 et seq.). In another story, 
the elder prince at first declines the kingdom but later 
demands it and gets it from his younger brother who had 
been reigning in the meanwhile (IV, 168 et seq.). In IV, 
84, a kingdom is divided among ten brothers. One of them 
gives his share to their sister, only stipulating that he 
should receive the taxes due to him. These stories may 
relate to a period or a locality in which the practice 
of primogeniture was arising but was not yet fully 
established. Elsewhere in the J&takas a king resists the 
importunity of his queen to give the kingdom to their son, 
beoause the latter is ‘ ill-luck.’ Not even temporarily for 
some years or some months or some weeks but only 
for a single week would he place him on the throne. 
The prince’s seven days’ sovereignty is proclaimed 
throughout the city by beat of drum. He is led round 
the oity triumphantly on an elephant under an umbrella, 
but on the sixth day his father has him beheaded 
(VI, 10 et seq.). 
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On failure of sons, the crown seems to have gone to 
the eldest of the younger brothers of a king (I, 133; II, 
367). In certain contingencies in the absence of direot 
heirs, the crown seems to go to the son-in-law of a king (II, 
323). In no circumstances is the crown formally placed 
on the head of a woman. There is an incidental statement 
that “ infamous ... is the land which owns a woman’s 
sway and rule; and infamous are the men who yield them¬ 
selves to women’s dominion ” (I, 155). Women, however, 
did sometimes wield the actual sovereignty. In IV, 105, 
on Udaya’s death no king was set up, the commands of his 
widow Udayabhaddft were promulgated and the Mah&mattas 
administered the kingdom. In IV, 84, a brother gives his 
own share—one-tenth of a kingdom—to his sister but we 
are not told that the latter was duly crowned. In a few 
stories the crown is offered to whomsoever the people think 
fit (e.g., I, 399). Once on the tragic death of a king of 
Takkasild, the Bodhisatfca who happened to be the 
youngest of the hundred sons of Brahmadatta of Benares, 
is elected king by the courtiers and citizens who admire 
his self-oontrol. In another story a childless king and his 
Purohita vow that if either gets a son, he should succeed to 
the kingdom and to the wealth of both. Thanks to a deity, 
the Purohita got four sons. But in spite of all possible 
precautions, the four young men renounce their olaims to 
the soeptre and turn ascetic one after another (IV, 473). 
It is, however, significant that this story recognises the 
validity of a king willing the crown out of the royal family. 

If the succession was altogether unsettled, recourse 
was had, perhaps only in some out-of-the way regions, to a 
strange procedure. Seven days after the 
festauTr^ 7 the deatil °* an heirless king, the Purohita 
let a festal car, the phussaratha, be driven 
with the five insignia of royalty placed on it. “It will 
oome to the man who will become the king.” The man whom 
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the oar singled out by stopping near him was made king 
(III, 238; IV, 39; V, 248). Once fortune favoured a poor 
woman’s son born in the street (IV, 38). This method 
might sometimes be combined with another. A king on his 
death-bed leaves the succession to the will of his daughter 
who is approaohed by the various officers but she rejects 
them all and proposes three tests. Meanwhile, the Purohita 
and the ministers let out tho festal car. It seleots the 
Bodhisatta who also satisfies the three tests of the princess 
and becomes king (VI, 31 et seq.), 

The whole problem of the succession was complicated 
by premature ambitions, jealousies and the vogue of renun- 

Relations be c i a ti° n * A prince, acting as vioeroy, 
tween kings and conspires against the king, his elder bro- 
prmces. ther. When discovered lie flies to a frontier 

district and demands the umbrella or a battle. In the 
ensuing war the king is slain (VI, 31). Another prince 
appointed viceroy grows impatient of the crown, conspires 
and murders the king (V, 263 et seq.). A sixteen-year-old 
prince tries various expedients to kill his father. When 
detected, he is imprisoned (III, 122 et seq., also 216). A 
prince-governor comes to the capital, Benares, to pay 
his respects to his father. The latter thinks, “This fellow 
may do me wrong, if he gets an opportunity.” So he tells 
him, “ As long as I live, you cannot dwell in this city. Live 
somewhere else, and at my death bear rule in the kingdom.” 
The prince obeys and leaves Benares with his chief wife 
(III, 67). In another story too horrible to relate, a Benares 
king, afraid that his wife might grow too proud of their little 
son, has the seven-month-old baby torn to pieoes, bit by bit, 
in the presence of his weeping mother (III, 179). A suspi¬ 
cious king exiles all his sons (II, 116). On the death of a 
king, the eldest prince sucoeeds to the throne in the 
regular order and the younger becomes Upar&jan but he 
grows arrogant as the astrologers have foretold universal 
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dominion for his son. A oommand is issued for his arrest but 
he flies to the forest (IV, 230 et seq.). In another story the 
elder prinoe at first declines the kingdom but later demands 
it and gets it from his younger brother who had been reign¬ 
ing in the meanwhile (IV, 168 ob seq.). Moral delinquency 
sometimes went against a prince. Thus a prince who 
refused to give up strong drink was banished (V, 467). On 
the other hand, the sway of the gospel of renunciation 
sometimes led kings to instal their sons on the throne and 
themselves to retire into the forest (V, 161-62). In VI, 95 
et seq., a barber points out the appearance of grey hair on 
the head of a king. The latter forthwith instals his son 
on the throne, rewards the barber with a village and retires 
into the forest. Sometimes a prince, caring i nothing for 
glory, ’ would voluntarily decline the crown in favour of a 
younger brother, though he may still awaken jealousies (II, 
87). In an interesting story a king invites his brother 
suddenly found out, to come and reign as king (V, 22 et 
seq.). There are numerous instances, of kings abdicating 
in favour of their sons and of young princes prematurely 
following the path of renunciation and refusing consecration 
(I, 138 ; III, 364, 393, 515 ; IV, 7; V, 177). There are other 
cases of young princes being persuaded only with the 
greatest difficulty to assume the sceptre (IV, 105). 

In some localities or periods, the new king had to be 
accepted by the people. A wicked prince who is advised 
in vain by counsellors, Br&hmagas and 

ance ofthekingf* citizens to mend his wa ys >8 at last thus 
threatened by the Bodhisatta, “ the people 
of the kingdom, dreading what a prinoe so fierce and pas¬ 
sionate may become when king, will not place you on the 
throne but uproot you . . . and drive you forth to exile ” 
(I, 507). 

Consecration was an important ceremony in the age 
of the J&takas. As in Brahmanioal literature, the Purohita 
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Consecration. 


sprinkled the king-designate with water and so raised 
him high above ordinary mortals (III, 
239; IV, 40). In III, 408, the ministers, 
BrAhmanas, gahapatis, citizens and danoing girls, stand 
round the throne at a distance from each other. In the 
Pancaguru J&taka (1,470), the Bodhisatta accepting the 
kingdom at the people’s hands, enters the town, decorated 
in heavenly style, and passes “ into the spacious hall of the 
palace and there seated himself ... on his jewelled throne be¬ 


neath the white umbrella of his kingship. Round him 
in glittering splendour stood his ministers and Br&hmagas 
and nobles, whilst sixteen thousand nautch girls, fair as 
the nymphs of heaven, sang and danced and made musio, 
till the palace was loud with sounds like the ocean when 
the storm bursts in thunder on the waves.” 

The consecration and its pomp are well-desoribed in 
the Ayoghava J&taka (IV, 492 et seq.) “ What is my son’s 
age?” asks a king. “Ho is sixteen years old/’ reply the 
courtiers. The king determines to make over the realm to 
the prince who is brought out. The whole city is decorated 
from end to end. “ They decked out the state elephant in 
magnificent caparison, and dressed the boy in his best, and 
placed him upon the elephants back,” saying, “ My lord, make 
a cirouit rightwise about the rejoicing city, your inheritance, 
and salute your father the king of K&si; for this day you 
shall receive the White Umbrella.” After the procession the 
prince stood before the king. “ What do you wish us to do ?” 
asked the courtiers. “ Take my son,” replied the king, “ and 
put him on a pile of jewels, sprinkle him from the three 
conches, uplift the White Umbrella with its festoons 
of gold” (IV, 492 et seq.) 

There are other pictures of festivities, dramatio perform¬ 
ances, etc., on the occasion of a prince’s marriage or 
accession. The rejoicings were often signalised by a release 
of prisoners (V, 282 et seq.) 
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The king lived in great splendour. Once we see him 
“ seated in majesty and splendour beneath a white canopy 
of sovereignty upon a throne of gold with 

do5? yal Splen ‘ ,e S s as of a 8 az ©H® • • •” (I» 267). On 
return from expeditions, he generally 
goes in solemn procession round the city and then enters 
the palace (I, 305). Seated on an elephant, the king often 
went round the city in stately processional, 122). Kings vie 
with one another in splendour. For instance, a Benares 
king thinks, “All over India the kings live in a palace 
supported by many a column . . . What if I make a palace 
with one column only to support it ? Then I shall be 

the chiefest king of all kings” (IV, 153). 

Sometimes there were glorious wrestling matches. Once 
we read, “the wrestling ring was prepared in front of the 
king’s gate; there was an enclosure for the games, the 
ring was decked out gaily, the flags of victory were 
ready tied. The whole city was in a whirl ; line over 

line rose above the seats, tier above tier ” (IV, 81). 

A musical scene is thus described : “At the palace door a 
pavilion was set up, and a throne was set apart for the king. 
He came down from the palace, and took his seat upon 
the divan in the gay pavilion. All around him were 
thousands of slaves, women beauteously apparelled, cour¬ 
tiers, Br&hmapas, citizens. All the people of the town 
had come together. In the courtyard they were fixing 
the seats oircle on circle, tier above tier ...” (II, 253). 
Kings are seen going to the park surrounded by dancers 
(III, 40). As usual they are fond of hunting (III, 
325). The fortnightly fast seems to have been the 
ocoasion of great festivity. The place of meeting is 
decorated; king, viceroys and others listen to discourses 
(III, 342). The king sometimes holds wine orgies 
(V, 13 et seq) There were gorgeous elephant festivals 
(V, 282 et seq.) 
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Part of the royal splendour was the harem. When a 
king and queen of Benares determine to marry their daugh¬ 
ter only to a monogamous prince, the 
The harem. , „ , . - 

ambassadors of a suitor, the king of 

Mithilfi remark, “Ours is a great kingdom, the city of 
MithilA covers seven leagues and the measure of the whole 
kingdom is 300 leagues. Such a king should have 16,000 
wives at the least . . . ” (IV, 310 et seq.) A king of Videha is 
said to have possessed a harem of 16,000 wives (VI, 220). 
So, too, Daiaratha, king of Ko^ala (IV, 124 et seq.) The 
high traditional number may be taken to imply that almost 
every king had a large seraglio. The harem had its 
own‘politics.’ A king takes a flower-selling girl into the 
harem, raises her to the position of chief queen, then dis¬ 
graces her and finally rehabilitates her (III, 21). Another 
king raised the helpmate of his troubles to be the chief 
queen but otherwise neglected her. The Bodhisatta had 
to exert himself to bring about a thorough reconciliation (III, 
68, also 107-108). The rivalries and jealousies of co-wives 
were proverbial (V, 21). The affairs of the harem some¬ 
times had serious repercussions on affairs of state. In the 
extremely interesting Jfdaka version of R&ma’s talo, the 
queen-consort of Dadaratha is succeeded on her death by 
another who, in response to the offer of a boon, requests 
the supersession of the two elder princes by her own son. 
Informed by soothsayers that he has still twelve years to 
live, the old king tells Rama and Lakkhaha, “My sons, if 
you live here, some mischief may befall you. Go to some 
neighbouring kingdom, or to the woodland, and when my 
body is burnt, then return and inherit the kingdom which 
belongs to your family . . They and their sister Sit& 
go to the Himalayas. On the king’s demise in 9 years, 
the queen-consort desires that the umbrella should be raised 
over her son Bharata. But the courtiers did not allow it, 
saying, ‘ the lords of the umbrella are dwelling in the 
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forest.’ Accompanied by a complete host of the four arms, 
Bharata himself proceeded to the forest with the fine in¬ 
signia of royalty for R&ma. When R&ma refused to return 
until the completion of the full twelve years, the rest came 
back but for the next three years the slippers of RAma 
were supposed to rule the kingdom. The ministers placed 
them on the royal throne when they judged a cause (IV, 
124 et seq.). More unsavoury situations were sometimes 
created. A prince-viceroy, falsely incriminated by a jilted 
step-mother, is sentenced by the enraged king to be taken 
to the thieves’ cliff and beheaded. The nobles, the min¬ 
isters, and many harem ladies protest. But the king is 
adamant (IV, 191). The harem was strongly guarded (IV, 
105). But nothing could prevent occasional criminal liaison. 
Guilty of misconduct in the harem, a minister is told by 
the king, “ 0 blinded by folly! you have sinned, and are 
not worthy to dwell in my kingdom; take your substance 
and your wife and family and go hence." The minister 
migrates to Koaala and becomes the confidential 
adviser of the Kosala king. He instigates border raids and 
a regular invasion against his old master (I, 262 et seq.). 
Several such incidents are recorded in the Jatakas (II, 
125-26, 401; III, 13, 168 et seq., 337 et seq). In another 
story, a royal servant becomes a paramour of the queen, 
murders the king and buries him. The prince, however, 
does the same to the murderer and amply revenges the 
wrong (III, 419 et seq.). There is one instance of an Upar&- 
jan intriguing in the harem of the king, his own brother 
(IV, 79). 

A pleasanter side of court life was the charity practised 
on a lavish scale. It must have gone a long way to win 

„ , . the loyalty of the people and enhance the 

Royal Charity. ,. „ _ . . . _ . „ ^ 

prestige of the king. A king of Benares 

“ built six halls of bounty, one at each of the four gates, 

one in the midst of the city, and one before the palace ; 

18 
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and every day he distributed in gifts six hundred thousand 
pieoes of money.” The monarch himself went among the 
needy and the miserable and showered bounties. The whole 
country was astir with his generosity (11,118). Identical 
statements are made of many other kings (IV, 176, 355, 
361 et seq., 402; V, 162; VI, 42 et seq.) Beggars and 
mendicants are often at the king’s window (II, 273). In 
spite of the pomp and glory which surrounded him, a 
king could unbend on occasions. We see a king moving 
freely among his subjects (IV, 201). Another greets a 
mendicant, sets him on his own couch, and offers him all 
the delicious dishes prepared for himself (II, 273). An¬ 
other king led an ascetic “ to a dais and set him upon the 
throne under a white umbrella ; his own food the king gave 
him to eat and himself ate of it. Then he took him to 
the garden, and caused a covered walk and dwelling to be 
made for him, and furnished him with all the necessaries 
of an ascetic” (II, 316). Similar incidents are recorded else¬ 
where (III, 79 et seq.). The king's example of charity was 
imitated by his wealthy subjects. A Benares merchant 
worth eighty crores established six almshouses at the usual 
spots and in the usual style. We are told that 600,000 
beggars partook of his generosity each day (III, 129 ; also 
IV, 355 et seq.). A royal treasurer practises charity on 
the same scale and in the same manner (V, 383 et seq.). 

The king was the motive force of the whole 
government. One of his principal duties was the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. He is often an original 
IGng. 168 ° f the tribunal and sometimes open to suggestion 
or protest from his Purohita or minister 
of justice (I, 133; III, 232). The king is often prompted to 
summary justice. A man is brought before him. “ What is 
this, my friend ? ” enquires the king. They reply, “ here’s 
a thief who has been robbing your majesty’s treasury.” 
“ Away with him to execution.” The accused, however, has 
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the courage to expostulate and is released (I, 371). Else¬ 
where, too, a criminal is hauled up in the very first instance 
before the king (I, 384; see also II, 298 et seq.) 
In the Rathalatthi J&taka (III, 104) a Purohita of the king 
falsely accuses some cart-drivers of striking him. The 
king promptly commands the drivers to give up their horses 
by way of punishment. The minister who happened to be the 
Bodhisatta, expostulates, persuades the king tohear the other 
side and so leads him to give the correct judgment. There 
were, of course, many cases which were decided by the 
officers of the king without reference to him (II, 182; V, 299). 

The king must promote morality and sometimes adopts 
rough and ready homely ways of doing so. Succeeding 
Brahmadatta as king of Benares, the Bodhisatta summons 
his ministers, Br&hmanas, gentry and others and, with their 
consent, proclaims, by beat of drum, that in fulfilment of 
his princely vow, he would make a sacrifice of a thou¬ 
sand sinners (I, 260). The people believe that everything 
depended on the king. Figs are sweet when the king 
exercises his rule with justice and equity. But “in the 
time of unjust kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like, as 
well as wild roots and fruits, lose their sweetness and 
flavour ; and not these only but the whole realm beoomes 
bad and flavourless ” (III, 111). The king did sometimes 
play the role of a moral teacher. Twice a month, for 
instance, a king would gather his subjects together and 
say, “Give alms, practise virtue, righteously follow your 
business and calling, educate yourselves in the days of your 
youth, gain wealth, do not behave like a village cheat or dog, 
be not harsh or cruel, do your duty in caring for mother 
and for father, in family life honour your elders” (IV, 176-7, 
also, 361 et seq.). Some kings were particularly anxious 
to provide for the comforts of hermits and travellers. For 
instance, one of them provides a park to shelter them, in 
particular during the rains (IV, 444). 
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Next to the king stood the Upar&jan, brother or son or 
other kinsman of the king. In IV, 79, on the death of a 
king, the elder prince becomes king while 

The Upar&jan. . . __ , 

the younger is appointed Uparajan 

almost automatically. He is the “ sub-king,” a vicegerent, 

in constant touch with the king. In the Kurudhamma 

Jataka, the Uparftjan waits every evening on the king and 

receives the greetings of the people on entering or leaving 

the palaco. On ceremonial occasions lie sits behind the 

king on the back of the elephant, a seat sometimes occupied 

by the Purohita (II, 1)74). An Upar&jan, however, did not 

necessarily act for the king during the latter’s absence. 

Starting on a long hunting trip a king once entrusts the 

kingdom to the care of his mother (VI, 75). Another 

whimsical king who sets out on a long journey to discover 

his faults entrusts the realm to the ministers as a whole 

(IV, 370). 

Every king had a Purohita, who was his adviser 
in spiritual, and sometimes also, in temporal affairs. 

The very first king Mah&sammata had 

The Purohita. , 

appointed a Jirahmana s son as family- 

priest (III, 454). Often, though not always, the ofBoe was 
hereditary and continued in the same family for generations 
(1,437 ; II, 47 ; III, 392, 455, IV, 200). Once some Br&hmanas 
objected to the installation of a young son of the late Puro¬ 
hita. “For seven generations,” protested the mother of the 
boy, “the performance of elephant consecration (hatthiman- 
gala) has been hereditary in our family; the old custom will 
pass out of our hands and our wealth will disappear ” (II, 47; 

III, 400). Sometimes, of course, new men would be 
introduced (III, 194, 337). A king of Videha has four sages 
to instruct him in Dhamma (VI, 330). 

The Purohita is the Acarya, teacher or preceptor (II, 376; 

IV, 270; V, 127). He is actually seen teaching sacred texts 
to a king of Bonfires (III, 28). We see him admonishing 
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a king who was set on evil ways (III, 317). In the Tilamutthi 
J&taka, the king makes his Takkasil& teacher his Purohita, 
looks upon him as a father and follows his advice 
(II, 282). Sometimes the king and the Purohita are friends 
and companions (I, 289). A prince and a Purohita’s son 
born on the same day are brought up together and go to 
Takkasil& together (III, 31). Fleeing at night from an 
invaded town, a king takes with him only his queen, a 
servant and the Purohita (111,417). For his maintenance, 
the Purohita seems to have enjoyed, besides any presents, 
a Bhogagftma, the revenues of a village (III, 105 ; IV, 475). 
The consecration of state elephants brings a Purohita 
ten millions (II, 46). To the Purohita, as to priests 
in general, land may be given as sacrificial fee (III, 
516). 

The Purohita’s functions were extremely varied. He 
is an astrologer and must ward off any misfortunes threatened 
by bad dreams or inexplicable natural 

the Purohita. 8 phenomena (I, 334; II, 46; III, 43. Cf. 

IV, 364). In the Mangala Jataka, (I, 371), 
however, the premonition of signs is condemned. 1 
In Dhonas&kha J&taka (III, 159) an ambitious Purohita 
helps the king through a sacrificial ceremony, to acquire 
a city which is difficult to conquer. He proposes to his 
lord to pluck out the eyes of the thousand captured 
kings, to rip up their bellies, take out the entrails and give 
a bali-offering—to a god. Besides advising the king on 
all sorts of affairs, the Purohita often performed judicial 
work. Rectifying a wrong decision of the Senftpati who 
is supposed to be corrupt, a Purohita receives popular 
acclamations and is then appointed by the king regularly 
to try law-suits (II, 186-87). He guards the king’s 
treasure (I, 439). His ambitions sometimes rise higher. 

i The Tevijja Sufcta (II, 3) contains an energetic denunciation 
of the arts and lying practices of astrology. 
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Once a Purohita tries to take the entire control of the state 
in his hands (V, 57). Sometimes he identifies his ambitions 
with the glory and greatness of his master. “ I will make 
this king conquer all other kings in the whole of India ; 
in this way ho will become the sole king and I the sole house- 
priest ” (III, 159). If, however, a Purohita deeply dis¬ 
pleased the king, ho could bo consigued to dire punish¬ 
ment. We see him onoo dragged to the place of execution 
by the king’s people (I, 439). There is mention of corrupt 
back-biting priests (V, 2 et soq.). The judgments of another 
hopelessly corrupt priest were rectified by the prince who 
is then appointed judge of all suits and earns the bitter 
hostility of the priest (VI, 131). It goes without saying 
that, besides the house-priest, other Br&hmanas were 
consulted by the king. We hear of Brahmadatta of 
Ben&res and his queen calling 800 Br4hmai?as to forecast 
their child's destiny (I, 272). 

Besides the Purohita, the king had a number of 
ministers, amaccas. They seem to form a class by Ihem- 

. . selves and to regard themselves as dis- 

Minister. 

tinct from Ksatriyas and Brahmaijas and 
all others. “ I come of amu Pakula (a family of ministers), 
says one (II, 98, 125). Failing to interpret a dream of the 
king once, the ministers say, ‘ The Br&hmanas know it, 
0 groat king ” (IV, 335 ; see also I, 260; III, 376 ; IV, 408; 
IV, 462 et seq.), thus implying that they themselves did 
not belong to the sacerdotal caste. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, Br&hmana ministers are met with (III, 342). 
Ministers should be versed in all sciences (II, 30, 74). 
As a rule they are respected by the king but there are 
occasional oases of arbitrary treatment (III, 239). The 
offioes are sometimes hereditary (I, 248). On the death of a 
king the realm sometimes falls to their charge. During the 
occasional absence or incapacity of a king too the ministers 
sometimes took charge of the state (IV, 370, 407, 438). 
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The Senftpati seems to stand at the head of ministers. 
Having determined on renunciation, a king calls his minis¬ 
ters with the Sen&pati at their head (V, 

Sen&pati. 

178). The king cares nothing for the 
oity,” once the people say, “we will inform the Senapati ” 
(V, 459). Onco the ministers offer the crown to the Senftpati 
but he declines it and departing for the forest, bequeaths 
a testament of laws to be followed in the administration 
of justice (V, 125). The Senapati not only wielded 
the military command as his title implies, but also 
performed other functions. He decided cases. A corrupt 
Senapati is seen accepting a bribe (II, 186). Sometimes 
a relation of the king, for instance, a step-brother, 
or a son, was appointed Sen&pati (I, 133; IV, 168; 
VI, 30). 

The regular minister of justice was the Vinicchamacca 
who not merely decided cases but also offered 
Viniccha- counsel on matters of law and morality 

macca (II, 380). 

The Bhand&g&rika or treasurer was an officer of the 
highest importance (IV, 43 ; V, 123 ; I, 248, 252). In the 
Nigrodha J&taka, some one predicts to his 

Bhand&gdrika. # t t F 

friends that on the next day one of them 

would be king, another Senapati and he himself Bhan<Ja- 

g&rika. The Bhap<jag&rika seems usually to have been a 

very rich man and is sometimes spoken of as possessed 

of 80 crores (I, 319, 466, etc.). The Rajjuka or rajjug&haka 

The Rajjuka, amacca, ‘ the rope-holding minister, ’ seems 

etc * to have been the surveyor of land (IV, 

169). Next to him stood another survey-officer called 

donamfipaka or dopa, one who measured with a dry rod 

(II, 367, 378). The heranhika was the keeper of the king's 

purse (III, 193). The S&rathi was the charioteer (II, 377). 

The cashier, sword-bearer, keeper of the umbrella 

were some of the other officers (VI, 38 et seq.). The 
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Dov&rika is the chamberlain and belongs to the lowest 
rung of the ladder (II, 241 ; V, 250). In the M&fcafiga 
Jataka, a dovarika’s duty is to thrash Oaptjalas and other 
vagabonds who wanted to peep at the palace, with sticks 
or bamboo-posts, catoh them by the throat, and fling them 
on the ground (Vick, tr. Maitra, p. 156). In the Mah&- 
pihgala J&taka, a dov&rika speaks of the king giving him 
eight blows on the head whenever he entered the palace 
(Piok, tr. Maitra, p. 150). The same title seems to have 
been borne by an officer whose duty was different. 
There is a dov&iika who has to close the city-gate at 
night (II, 379). 

Some police officers are in evidence. The nagara- 

guttika is charged with tlie arrest and execution of robbers 

„ and is once jokingly called k king of the 

Police officers. . , T A . , , 

night (III, 59). The coraghataka, slayer 

of thieves,’ is another similar officer (III, 41, 179). The 

city, at any rate, has a large police force. Informed 

of the doings of a daring robber, the king of Benares 

orders the city-watch to post bands here and there 

(III, 437). The police, however, was not altogether above 

corruption (III, 437 ot seq.). Nor was it adequate for all 

contingencies. In crises the townsfolk would themselves 

come out and assist m the maintenance of order (V, 502). 

Among the miscellaneous officers and employees at 

court may be mentioned the valuer of articles—of 

„ elephants, horses, precious stones, gold, 

Miscellaneous. . , 

etc., who valued commodities to be pur¬ 
chased at court (I, 124), archers (II, 87 ; V, 128), elephant- 
tamers (II, 221), musicians (I, 384; II, 250); dancers and 
singers (II, 227 ; IV, 324); potters, basket-makers, garden¬ 
ers, barbers, cooks, etc. (I, 121, 137, 138; II, 5, 319; 
V, 290—92; Pick, tr. Maitra, 287—89). At least sometimes 
Government posts descended from father to son. A few 
J&takas (I, 349; III, 385; V, 383) imply that the post of 
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treasurer was hereditary in a family for seven or more 
generations. There is mention of an hereditary sen&pati 
(V, 210). In any case many of the higher officers were 
drawn from the ranks of Mah&mattas or nobles (II, 98, 125, 
203, 378). 

The court of a king comprised the higher officers, the 
R&jannas as well as other personages. Rich merchants 

called Setthis, whether heads of guilds or 

The court. 

important on their own account, are 
frequently in attendance on the king (I, 289, 349 ; III, 119, 
128, 299, 300, 444, 475; IV, 63 ; V, 382). There were 
oourtiors who received grants of land from the king and 
were termed Rajabhoggas. 

The J&taka stories already alluded to make it clear 
that a kingdom was divided into provinces or districts. 

Princes were often appointed to govern 

The province. 

them. Below this administrative division 


stood the village, then, as now, the unit of society. 

Village habitations were surrounded by 

The village. 

fields and jungles (I, 215 ; V, 46). Some 
villages seem to have been fairly large. Physicians go to 
villages in search of medical practice (III, 202, 204). There is 
mention of a village which paid a revonue of 1,00,000 (III, 
229), another which contained 1,000 smiths families (III, 
281k In another village a Br&hmana family worth 
eighty crores thought it worth their while to take up 
their abode. Tho kingdom of Videha is said to 
consist of 16,000 villages (III, 365b But our ignorance 
of the exact size and population of the territory makes 
it impossible to calculate the average extent of a village. 
The majority of villages are likely to have contained an 
heterogeneous population, but there were others inhabited 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single caste or 
followers of a single occupation. There is mention of 
Br&hmana villages and Br&hmana farmers (II, 368; III, 
19 
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Village gov¬ 
ernment. 


293 ;IY, 276); carpenters’ villages (II, 18, 405; IV, 159, 
208; Pick, tr. Maitra, p. 274); smiths’ villages (III, 281, 86); 
potters’ villages (III, 376, 508); hunters’ villages (VI, 71) ; 
robbers’ villages (II, 388 ; IV, 430). 

In the J&takas there is no trace of any village Pan- 
c&yata or any other organ of self-government. The only re¬ 
gular administrative officer was the G&ma- 
bhojaka. The chief of the homogeneous 
Br&hmana and other villages (III, 281; 
VI, 71; IV, 430; II, 388) corresponded to the G&mabhojaka. 
The office was perhaps often hereditary, though village 
favour, opinion would naturally count for a great deal. The 
king’s too, might partly determine the ultimate choice. Once 
the king’s ohaplain is seen acting as the village headman 
(III, 105). That the headman might sometimes be a person 
of high standing is also proved by the designation arnacoa 
which he sometimes bears (I, 354). In any case the func¬ 
tions of the Gfunabhojaka were wide and important. He 
exercised judicial powers, arbitrated between villages and 
made the guilty pay lines. For instance, he fined a fisher¬ 
man’s wife for stirring up a quarrel. She was tied and 
beaten to make her pay the fine (I, 483). He imposed and 
collected fines for excessive drinking, etc., and granted 
licenses for the sale of intoxicants (I, 198). Or he might 
issue prohibitions against the slaughter of animals or sale of 
intoxicating drinks (IV, 115). Elsewhere he is seen dis¬ 
tributing food to famine-stricken villagers on promise of 
receiving a share of their next crop (II, 135). 

That he could be controlled by the king is clear. In 
the Kul&vaka Jataka (I, 198\ the g&mabhojaka speaks ill 
of the villagers to the king, but on their 
troll 0 king S C0U ” innooence beill g proved, the slandorer’s 
possessions are given to them, he is made 
their slave and, finally, expelled from the village. In the 
Kharassara Jfitaka (I, 354) a gamabhojaka is degraded and 
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replaced by another. In the P&niya J&taka (IV, 14) two 
gftmabhojakas in the kingdom of Kdii respectively prohibit 
the sale of strong drink and slaughter of animals. But the 
people make a representation that these were time-honoured 
praotioes. The proclamations are annulled. Custom must 
be adhered to. The need for royal supervision could not 
be gainsaid. In I, 355, a g&mabhojaka, newly appointed, 
betrays his trust by combining with robbers to plunder 
his charge (I, 355). If a headman was outrageous in his 
conduct, the villagers would sometimes take the law in 
their own hands. For instance, a headman who intrigued 
with a villager’s wife was seized by the lock of hair on 
the top of his head, dragged into the courtyard and mocked 
as he cried ‘ I am the headman.’ Ho was thrashed till he 


fainted. He was not deprived of his office but he remem¬ 
bered the lesson (II, 135-36). 

There were many affairs in which the villagers them¬ 
selves took the initiative. In the Losaka J&taka (I, 237 


Corporate ac¬ 
tivity in the vil¬ 
lage. 


et seq.), Buddhist brethren are supported 
by village personages, and villagers pay a 
man to teach them the true doctrine. We 


are told that under the influence of a popular leader, 
villagers led ideal lives. “ They used to get up early and 
sally forth, with razors and axes and clubs in their hands. 
With their clubs they used to roll out of the way all stones 
that lay on the four highways and other roads of the village; 
the trees that would strike against the axles of chariots, 
they cut down; rough plaoes they made smooth; causeways 
they built, dug water tanks, and built a hall ; they showed 
oharity and kept the Commandments” (I, 199). Women 
sometimes took part in these activities (I, 201). 

The number of cities in a kingdom was sometimes very 
large. “ Eighty-four thousand cities, ” says a queen to console 

. her melanoholy husband, “ ohief of whioh 

Cities. 

is the royal city of KudAvati, own your 
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sovereignty, sire, set your heart on them” (I, 392). In 
spite of the patent, gross exaggeration, the number indicates 
that there were many cities. As usual, men of the city 
looked down on the rural folk. “ These misguided pro¬ 
vincials/’ says the son of a slave, “ have no idea of dressing. 
And as for taste in scents and garlands, they have got 
none” (I, 452). Cities were surrounded by walls and forti¬ 
fied by watch-towers, etc., and sought to be made impreg¬ 
nable (in, 117). Towns seem to be administered by royal 
officers. There is no trace of any institutions of urban self- 
government. 

The land-revenue was the chief source of the king’s 
income. Royal servants (R&ja kammikft) seem to have 
measured the fields and fixed the assess- 
J ' A * ment (IV, 169). There the owners of some 

fields pray for a remission of taxes. Exemption was occa¬ 
sionally obtained, as, for instance, once by a Setthi through 
the king’s brother (IV, 169). Rannobh&ga is the term applied 
to the king’s share of the produce (II, 378). If taxes were 
not paid voluntarily ? hoy were to bo collected forcibly 
(II, 240; IV, 224 ; III. :); V, 98). The taxes seem to have 
been collected by the gamabhojakas with the assistance 
of some royal officers, i he latter are called balipatig- 
g&hakas, nigg&hakas, bali sadhakas (II, 17). The collectors 
are sometimes very oppressive and once reduce a village to 
desolation. “ Tho men could not, for fear of the king’s 
people, live in their houses ; they surrounded their houses 
with hedges and went after sunrise to the forest. In the 
day the king’s people (Rajapurusa) plundered, at night the 
the thieves ” (V, 98). The property of those who died with¬ 
out heirs escheated to the king. Once (III, 299) we read 
that “ seven days and seven nights the army of the king 
took to bring the goods of people dying without heirs to 
the palace.” Sometimes whole families renounced the 
world and the king took possession of their property. In 
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the Hatthip&la Jfttaka (IV, 485) a Purohita and his wife 
follow their sons into the forest. On hearing of it, the 
king exclaims, “ Unclaimed wealth comes to us.” The rule 
about treasure-trove is not clear. On the one hand, a 
farmer appropriates the whole treasure he discovers in afield 
(I, 277). Elsewhere (I, 398) a king exclaims ‘ Treasuse-trove 
is a royal perquisite 9 and so hastens to appropriate a 
woman—really an ogress. Petitioners make presents to the 
king (II, 166). Some other imposts are levied. The king 
is entitled to “ milk monoy ” on the birth of an heir (IV, 323). 

It is patent that in the J&taka administrative system as 
a whole, the executive and fiscal functions were combined 
Justice with the judicial. But besides the king, the 

Purohita and the Senftpati there were also 
other judicial officers. Sometimes the bench consisted of 
several judges. We see a court of five counsellors (V, 228.) 
Incidentally, they are all corrupt (V, 229). In III, 505, a regu¬ 
lar hall of justice is mentioned. Ecclesiastical cases seem to 
have come before state-courts. Thus, the case of a pregnant 
nun in which the commands of the Buddha and his rival 
Devadatta were concerned, comes before a king and his minis¬ 
ters (I, 146 et seq.). The investigation of crimes was, at least 
sometimes, thorough. When a king gives out that he has 
lost a jewelled crest, the city-gates are shut, all carts are 
searched and similar other measures taken (II, 122-23; 
V, 461). The punishments for serious offences were very 
severe. A robber, guilty of high treason, has his hands 
and feet, nose and ears cut off, is laid in a canoe and is left 
to drift down the Ganges (II, 117). Another daring robber 
is sentenced by the king to be put to death. “They bound 
his hands behind his back, and led him to the place of 
execution, scourging him in every square with whips ” (III, 
436; see also V, 461). An ascetic suspected of robbery at 
night is, after being reviled and beaten by the owners of the 
house, oarried into the presence of the king. The latter 
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makes no inquiry but merely says, “ Off with him, impale 
him upon a stake.” They took him to the cemetery and 
lifted him up on a stake of acacia wood. There he hung 
a whole day with gouts of blood falling upon his body 
(IV, 29). An ascetic, at first appointed judge, is falsely 
accused of treason and is sentenced to be slain. How¬ 
ever, he is ultimately allowed to depart. Later, tho 
queen is aocused of correspondence with him and is put to 
death. When tho four princes become enemies of the king 
on this account and tho innocence of the ascetic is 
established, tho king sentences his five accusers—the 
former judges—to be put to death. Tho sentence, 
however, is not executed in deference to the wishes of tho 
Bodhisatta. So, the five men are stripped of their pro¬ 
perty, disgraced in various ways by their hair being fasten¬ 
ed into five locks, by being put into fetters and chains, by 
cowdung being sprinkled over them and are finally driven 
out of the kingdom (V, 229 et seq ). In another story, two 
sellers of bad drink are sentenced to be beheaded (V, 13). 
Accidental homicide however, seems to have been lightly 
dealt with. A park-keeper who happens to kill a pacceka- 
buddha flies in dread but is pardoned and restored to his 
offioe (III, 441). For certain offences imprisonment was 
the ordinary punishment. Prison life was hard indeed. 
On release a man looked forlorn and helpless (VI, 8). 
Imprisonment, in faot, seems to have been regarded as 
equal to some horrible punishments in its severity. Thus, 
of four robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced 
“to receive a thousand strokes from whips barbed with 
thorns, another to be imprisoned in chains, a third to be 
smitten with a spear and the fourth to be impaled” (VI, 4). 
For some heinous crimes the punishment was to be 
trampled down by elephants. The culprits were made to 
lie down in a courtyard and the trained beasts broke their 
bones (I, 200). 
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The J&takas throw little light on the military side of 
the administration. The army seems to have been recruit¬ 
ed for the most part from the natives of a 

Th.0 Army i 

state. A king who slights his own 
soldiers and favours new-comers finds his troops torn 
by jealousies at a crisis and suffers defeat. He learns the 
lesson and once again shows favour to his own men (III, 
400 et seq.). 

The political conditions reflected in the J&takas display 
the same feudal tendencies and the same tenure of foreign 
relationships as the Epics. The size of 
fairs r ° lgn af ~ a state was, as usual, small but the ever¬ 
present tendency towards expansion led 
to complications. A king would sometimes attack 
another without any provocation (II, 95). They raid 
each other’s frontier (I, 263 et seq.). Another king finds 
his city surrounded by numerous potentates because astro¬ 


logers have predicted universal dominion for his daughter’s 
son. He has to fly to the forest (IV, 230). We are told 
of a single sovereign capturing a thousand “ kings ” and 
seeking to make a sacrifice of them (III, 159 et seq.). 
Elsewhere we hear of ten brothers slaying on the wheel 
thousands and thousands of conquered ‘ kings ’ (IV, 84). 
The passion for war is well caricatured in the Cullakalifiga 
J&taka. A king of Dantapur in Kalihga, gifted witl^ 
enormous personal strength and commanding a fine armjl, 
could find none willing to fight him. ‘ I am longing to fight,V 
said he to his ministers, “ but can find no one to war with 
me.” On the suggestion of the ministers he sends his four 
daughters, bedecked with jewels, round about so as to be 


able to declare war on potentates who might be tempted 
to take any one of the damsels into their harem (III, 3 et 
seq.). Victory in war did sometimes lead to annexation. 
Thus, the king of K &61 oonquers, annexes and plunders 
Ko£ala (III, 116, 153; V, 425). We read of another king 
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whose territory is annexed and who himself is captured and 
suspended head downwards on the lintel of the door (III, 
13). But sometimes the defeated rulers were suffered to 
retain their dominions on acknowledgment of suzerainty. 

So arose a network of relationships of 
dencies?* ten " overlordship and vassalage. Thus, many 
“ kings” send their daughters to be married 
to the prince of Kusavati, and their sons to serve as his 
pages (V, 282 et seq.). Another element of feudalism was 
furnished by the presence of big landholders (III, 155; IV, 
220). A Br&hmana magnate was worth 80 croros (IV, 237). 
Another frontier landowner was estimated equally highly 
(IV, 370). 

These feudal tendencies and this t enure of foreign re¬ 
lations rendered the frontier a scone of chronic disorder and 
confusion. It harboured rebels and con- 
ble8° rder tr ° U ~ spirators (VI, 31). If was often in a state 
of revolt or disturbance which called the 


king from his capital (I, 304, 437 ; II, 74, 315 ; III, 400, 497; 
IV, 189). The departure of the king to set the frontier in 
order was sometimes the signal for internal trouble. 


Besides feudalism there was the tendency towards 

functional organisation. Traders in various articles, skilled 

^ workers of various categories, such as 

Guilds. . /TT _ 

manners (IV, 137) ; garland-makers (III, 

405); caravan traders (I, 308 ; II, 295), mass-troopers (1,296 
-97; II, 388; IV, 430); masons, blacksmiths, carpen¬ 
ters^ painters, etc. (Ill, 387; VI, 427), had organised 
themselves into guilds. Eighteen was the traditional 
number of the varieties of guilds. Their representatives 
were invited to ceremonial functions (IV, 411 ; VI, 22). 
Definite quarters were sometimes assigned to guilds in a 
oity (I, 320). The state maintained touch with the guilds. 
Their leaders are seen attending on the king (II, 12, 52; III, 
281). The Bhandag&rika seems to have acted as a judge for 
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guilds in some oases (IV, 43). Within a guild itself, the 
position of the Setthi or alderman seems often to be here¬ 
ditary (I, 231, 248; III, 476). 



CHAPTER VII. 


Pre-Mauryan Administrations. 

Vedio literature, the Siltras, the Epics and the J&takas 
give an inkling into the administrative practices of different 

Beginnings of r °gi° ns and ages but they afford little 
Indian Political help towards the reconstruction of regular 
Wl8fcory ’ political history. It is not until the last 

quarter of the 4th century B.C. that any connected account 
of political events can be commenced and administrative 
data examined in the light of well-authenticated institutions. 
Nevertheless, a few facts can bo gleaned about the 
political transactions of the two centuries which preceded 
the foundation of the Mauryan empire. The most import¬ 
ant sources of information are the Buddhist and Jaina 1 
literatures which, thoug! 1 primarily ethical and philosophi¬ 
cal, incidentally give some political facts because the 
founders of Buddhism and Jainism sprang from aristocratic 
families and came into contact with crowned heads in their 
career. In several Buddhist works occurs the following list 
of the sixteen great states : — 

(1) Ahga, (2) Magadhft, (3) KfcSt, (4) KoSalft, (5) Vajjt, 
(6) MaM, (7) Cetl, (8) Vams&, (9) Kurd, (10) Pancam, 
(11) Maccim, (12) SflrasenS, (13) Assak&, (14) Avantl, 
(15) GandhAra and (16) Kamboj&. a 

1 See Jacobi, S. B. E , Vol. XLV, p. 122, for P&rdvan&tha who 
might have been the founder of Jainism. For the life and teachings 
of Mah&vtra, the traditional twenty-fourth or last Ttrthakara of the 
Jainas, see the Jaina Kalpa Sfttra and Ac&r&nga SOtra. 

2 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 23; Cambridge History of India, 
I, 172-73 ; relying mainly on Anguttara NikAya, I, 213 ; IY, 252, 256, 
260. Mah&vastu, II, 2. Vinaya Texts, II, 146. The names are given 
in their P&li forms. 
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It is likely that about the sixth century B.C. the whole 
of North India from Gandh&ra in modern Afghanistan to 
0 . a , , the borders of Bengal was parcelled out 

roughly among sixteen principal states. 
Another list in the Dfgha Nik&ya divides the central region 
of the North into seven states. 1 But neither the seven 
nor the sixteen seem to have constituted a permanent 
political system. They frequently warred with their neigh¬ 
bours ; their boundaries would change and some would 
be annexed to others. By the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. Ko^ala had conquered Magadha had 

conquered Anga and the Assakas were probably dependent 
on Avantl.* Besides the principal states there were others, 
dependent or independent, which filled the northern plains. 
Some of these were clan-oligarchies in their form of govern¬ 
ment. ’ A list of ten such clans was com- 

Clan-ohgarch- pH e d by Rhys Davids from Pali records :— 
108 . 

1. The Sakiyas, capital Kapilavatthu 

2. The Bulis, capital Allakappa 

3. The Bhaggas, capital on Sumsum&ra Hill 

4. The Koliyas, capital R&mag&ma 

5. The K&lamas, capital Kesaputta 

6. The Mallas, capital Pav4 

7. The Mallas, capital Kusin&ra 

8. The Moriyas, capital Pipphalivana 

9. The Videhas, capital Mithila 

10. The Licchavis, capital Ves&lt. 4 

1 Dtgha Nik&ya, II, 235; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
II, 270. Cambridge History of India, I, p. 173. 

2 Rhys Davids, Cambridge History of India, I, 173. 

3 The Avad&na Sataka(No. 88) preserves an old tradition that 
some merchants from Madhyade£a in reply to queries in the south, 
stated that some regions were under Ganas and some under R&jas. 
K&ty&yana, IV, J68, also distinguishes between samgha and Ekarfija. 
See D. R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on the Ancient History of India, 
p. 147. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 8, 9, 22. Cambridge History 
of India, I, p. 175. Also, Jaina Kalpa Sfttra, ed. Jacobi, p. 66. 
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All these clans were not neoessarily independent. For 
instance, the $&kiyas owned the suzerainty of Ko^ala and, 
before the death of the Buddha, suffered a complete 
destruction of their autonomy. 1 Thus, the fundamental 
political conditions in this epoch are the same as those 
reflected in somewhat later literature whioh has already 
been noticed. It is, however, interesting that autonomy, 
so long as it lasted, carried with it autonomy of political 
organization. A monarch might be the suzerain of an 
oligarchy. 

The Jaina AcarAdga Sfltra preserves the old tradition 
that some regions were ruled by Ganas, some by two kings 
and so on while others had no rulers at 
ernmeut° f QoV " alb* It is difficult to be sure of the 
meaning of this passage. 3 Neither 
Buddhist nor Jaina literature furnishes any instance of dual 
kingship. If the rule of Ganas pertains to these states, 
it probably means the rule of clans. All the oligarchies 
are named after clans and founded on the idea of clan. 

f 

Their assemblies are referred to as those of the Sftkiyas, 
Mallas, etc.* All the inhabitants of any one of these states 
could hardly have belonged to a single clan and could not 
have come together for deliberation. Of representation, 
there is no trace or hint anywhere. Hence this type of 
polity is to be designated as oligarchy rather than republic. 
The JAtakas mention seven thousand seven hundred and 
seven Licohavi kings. The number is too symmetrical to 
be authentic but itdoesindioate that the aristooratio families 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 8. 

3 Ac&r&hga Stitra, II, B, I, 10. 

• For a doubtful interpretation, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity I 
96-100. 

1 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 113. Dtgha NikAya 
II, 147. 
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numbered several thousands. Beyond their pale lay the 
other inhabitants. 1 

In these oligarchies the assembly seems to have been 
a living institution. Probably it was a continuation of the 
Vedic SabhA or Samiti. The SamthAgAra, 
haU^ 0 ^ S8embly as the mote-hall was called, seems to 
have been a mere roof supported by 
pillars without walls. Like the Vedic SabhA it was the 
soene of gossip and social life. A BrAhmana thus describes 
his experiences of SAkiya SamthAgAra to the Buddha, 
“ Once, Gautama, I had to go to Kapilavatthu on some 
business or other of Pokkharasadis and went into the 
SAkiyans’ Congress Hall. Now at that time there were 
a number of SAkiyans, old and young, seated in the hall 
on grand seats, making merry and joking together, 
nudging one another with their fingers ; and on a truth, 
methinks, it was I myself who was the subject of their 
jokes; and not one of them offered me a seat. That, 
Gautama, is neither fitting nor is it seemly that the 
Sakiyans, menials as they are, mere menials, neither 
venerate, nor value, nor esteem, nor give gifts, nor pay 
honour to BrAhmanas.” 2 The news of the Buddha's death 
is broken to the Mallas while they are in the assembly 
hall. 3 Elsewhere too there is a reference to the mote- 
hall of the Mallas. 4 

It is almost impossible to form an idea of the powers 
or procedure of the assembly. It is reoorded that when 
the king of Ko£ala besieged the capital of the $Akiyas and 
demanded surrender, they resolved to assemble and deliber¬ 
ate whether they should open the gates. When they 


1 J&taka, I, 604 ; IV, 148. 

1 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 113. 

* MahAparinibbAna Sutbanta, 6, 23. 

4 Dtgha Nik&ya, II, 147. 
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assembled they discovered that opinion was divided. But 
the view of the majority prevailed. 1 We are not told 
whether it was an ad hoc gathering or a regular meeting of 
the assembly. The AtthakathA lias it that'the tocsin was 
sounded when the Vaisfilians entered the house of law, 
which may mean the assembly.’ If the Maha-Govinda Sut- 
tanta faithfully reproduces earthly conditions in its descrip¬ 
tion of the palaver in Sakka’s heaven, it may be inferred 
that at a clan meeting all sat in a specified order, that the 
chief laid the business before the assembly and that the 
recorders noted down the unanimous decisions arrived at. 3 
It is not, however, possible to assert anything with certainty 
about proceduro at clan meetings. Jayaswal and, following 
him, some other scholars hold that the detailed procedure of 
business prescribed by the Buddha for his Samgha or 
monastic order was borrowed by him from political assem¬ 
blies where it actually prevailed and where, in fact, it was 
taken for granted. But apart from the fact that the dates 
of Buddhist works are very uncertain, it has to be noted 
that nowhore in Buddhist or Jaina literature is there 
any evidence of any or :.<nio connection between the proce¬ 
dure of the monastic order and the political assembly. In 
the Cullavagga the Buddha is represented as laying down 
the law himself for monks and nuns. There is little war¬ 
rant for assuming that the theroy of the monastic order re¬ 
presents the practioe of political life. 1 


1 Rookhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 118-19. 

2 Tumour, J. A. S. B., VII, 1838, pp. 994-95. 

5 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 259-64 ; Cambridge 
History of India, I, p. 176. ’ 8 


The Vmaya Pi^aka is the primary authority for the Buddhist 
Saihgha. For the procedure of monastic meetings Mahanarinihhi'inn 
8uttanta, IV, 7; MahSvagga, II; III, 6,6, 26; IX, 2—8; Cullavagga IV 
1° 14, 26; XII, 2 , 7-8 ; V, 14, 24 ; IV, 11 ,’ 12 ; XI, 1 , 4 / 7 ; IV? 9? 6;XU 
1,10. J or Jayaswal’s views. Modern Review, 1913; Hindu Polity I 
pp. 45 et seq. Also, D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Leotures 1918’ 
Lecture IV, 1 
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In these oligarchies the executive was presided over 

„ by a chief called Rajan. There is nothing 

The Executive. , , , , 

to show how he was elected or that he 

was elected at all in the strict sense of the term. 
The designation R&jan applied to him has monarchi¬ 
cal associations. The accounts of the life of the Buddha 
seem to assume that he might have succeeded his 
father ^uddhodana in the headship of the S&kiya clan. 
A passage, though late, in Katy&yana’s Kfi^ika is illu¬ 
minating on this point. It speaks of (t R&janyas being 
leaders of families consecrated to leadership.” 1 The chief 
point of difference between the oligarchic and monarchical 
executive seems to be that the former was based partly on 
the idea of clan and had to take account of the assembly. 
For the rest, the line between the two is very faint, almost 
non-existent. Besides the Raja there was an Upar&ja, a 
sort of vicegerent and a sen&pati or military commander.* 
Other officers, too, might have been appointed. The Ma- 
havastu speaks of the Licchavis appointing a Mahattaka 
to be the envoy of the whole people. 3 Mention is made of 
peons or police among the Koliyans and Mallas.* If a 
passage in a later work, the Lalitavistara, can be relied on, 
the clan-executive sometimes found it difficult to carry out 
its will. “ Amongst them (the Vaisalians) the rule of 
having respect for the high, the middle ones, the oldest, 
the elders, is not observed ; everyone considers himself to 
be the Ilftja; ‘I am the R&ja, lam the R&ja.’ No one 
becomes a follower of another.” 6 

* Kfi6ik&, 646-47. 

a Atthakathd, Tumour, J. A. 8. B., VII, 1838, pp. 993 et seq. 

3 Mah&vastu, I, 264. 

4 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 21. 

6 Lalitavistara, III. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, 62, takes the pas¬ 
sage to imply equal right of voting and a universal aspiration for 
the presidentship. 
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Looal Govern¬ 
ment. 


Besides the organs of government at the centre, there 
were moots in towns and perhaps also in villages, 1 but of 
their jurisdiction or working we oan 
gather nothing. Kulas or families also 
had some regulating powers. 8 Here the 
state is based partly on the territorial basis and partly on 
the basis of kinship. Prom incidental touches it appears 
that the whole government was rather homely in character. 
Thus, the Mallas of Kusin&r& imposed a fine of 500 pieces on 
any one who u went not forth to meet the Blessed One (the 
Buddha,” when, on his tour, he drew near their town. 3 

According to the AtthakathS, the judiciary consisted 
of a graded series of courts, each of which must find 
the accused guilty before he could be 
The Judiciary, punished. The Viniccaya Mahamattas 
formed the first court. Then came the 
Vohftrikas or lawyer-judges; Sfttradharas or masters of law ; 
Astakula or council of the eight; Sen&pati, Upardja and 
Raja. 4 The passage is intensely interesting but it is not 
corroborated anywhere else in Buddhist literature. The 
arrangements it indicates are rather complicated and there 
is no means of knowing how they worked in practice. The 
Atthakathft adds that the decisions of the R9ja were re¬ 
corded in a Paveni-patthak&n. 

The clans sometimes formed alliances and even loose 
temporary confederations. Tho Licchavis once federated 
with the Mallas and, together, both set up 
tions. n f e d 6 r a “ an executive of eighteen members, drawn 
in equal numbers from either group. 8 Else¬ 
where we read that when AjSta^atru attacked his grand- 


1 Rhys Davids, Cambridge History of India, I, p. 177. 

2 Later, the Bas&dh seals (Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1903-4 
pp. 107 ff; Ibid., 1911-12, p.66; Ibid., 1913-14, p. 138) speak of pra- 
thama kulikas or chiefs of kulas. 

3 Vinaya, I, 247; Mah&vagga, VI, 36. 

* Atthakathft, Tumour, J, A. 8. B., VII, 1838, pp. 993-94. 

B Jaina Kalpa Stitra, 128. 
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father's dominion of Ves&li, lie was encountered by nine 
Lioohavi and nine Malla confederate ohiefs, though in vain. 1 
At another time the Licchavis federated with the Videhas 
and other clans. The confederates as a whole were oalled 
Sarhvajjians. It was to the federated Vajjian clans that 
Gautama Buddha addressed a few precepts. He seems to 
give a dose of conservatism to those who might be inclined 
to rush headlong into innovations. He insists that time- 
honoured oustoms and usages must be maintained. Nothing 
that was not already established should be enaoted. Nothing 
that had been enacted should be abrogated. The elders 
must be honoured, esteemed, revered and supported. It 
should be a point of duty to hearken to their words. Justice 
and fairness should always be followed. Women or girls 
should never be detained by force or abducted. The 
spiritual interests should not be neglected. The Arhantas 
should be defended, protected and supported. The Caityas, 
saored temples, must be revered and maintained. Turning to 
constitutional affairs, the Buddha wanted the clansmen to 
hold full and frequent assemblies. They should “ meet 
together in concord and rise in concord and carry out 
Vajjian business in concord.” So long as theso wholesome 
rules were observed, “ so long may the Vajjians be oxpeoted 
not to decline but to prosper/’ 2 

The clan-oligarchies covered a very small part of the 
northern fringe. The plains for the most part were 

, ruled by monarchs. One of the most 

The Kingdoms. 

powerful kingdoms in the time of the 
Buddha was that of Ko^ala which stretohed from Nep&l 
to Prayaga on the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. It does not 

B. E., XXII, Int., p. XIV. 

7 Dtgha Nik&ya, Mah&parinibb&na Sufcfcanfca, tr. Rhys Davids, 
Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 79 -85. The Buddha repeats the same 
precepts in Ahguttara Nik&ya, VII, 19. 

21 
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seem to have been a unitary state. The $&kyas are 
mentioned as a feudatory community acknowledging 
the overlordship of king Pasenadi. 1 The relations of 
the S&kyas with the Ko^ala king are well indicated in 
a passage in the Dialogues of the Buddha, where 
the great teacher remarks that “ the respect whioh 
Pasenadi receives from the Sakyas is shown by him towards 
me.”* None the loss, the S&kyas retained their pride of 
birth and disdained to give a daughter of their house 
to the suzerain's familyP Elsewhere Pasenadi is said to 
be the head of a group of five Rajas.* Here is an unmis¬ 
takable indication of feudalism. Pasenadi is said to have 
been educated at TakkasilA. He appreciated the teachings 
of the Buddha and built a Saddhamma Mahft£&l&, a great 
hall of the Dhamma, for him. None the less he practised 
perfect religious toleration. 5 There is an interesting Jfxtaka 
tradition (IV, 152) that once during his absence from the 
capital to visit the Buddha, Pasenadi left the administration 
in charge of a minister who proclaimed his deposition and 
installed his son, Vitfudabha, on the throne. 

Kosala was sometimes at war and sometimes at peace 
with neighbouring realm of Magadha, one of the sixteen 
Magadha Janapadas of Jambhdvlpa. 6 Its king 

Bimbisara or &renika who was a contem¬ 
porary of the Buddha is said to have been the fifth of the 

1 Rhys Davids, Cambridge History of India, I, 181. 

2 Dtgha Nik&ya, III, 83-84. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, III, 80. 

* Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 75—77. 

4 Samyutta Nik&ya, Book of the Kindred Sayings, tr. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, p. 106. 

5 KoSala Samyutta, Samyutta Nik&ya, I, 68—102. Dtgha Nik&ya 
87 ; Ud&navarga, 2, 6» 

R For Janapada or Mah&janapada, Anguttara Nik&ya, I, 213; IV 
262, 266, 260. The name Magadha first appears in the Atharvaveda 
V, 22, 14. 
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6ai^un4ga dynasty founded by &i3un&ga or Si^unAka about 
the middle of the 7th century B.CJ. 1 His kingdom is said 
to have included 80,000 villages, each under a chief or head¬ 
man. 8 The Cullavagga records an incident pertaining to 
Bimbis&ra’s administration, and showing that the king had 
a number of Mahamattas or ministers who were expected 
to give him sound advice. Bimbis&ra dismissed some 
Mah&mattas who had advised him badly, degraded some 
others with whose counsel ho was not satisfied and 
promoted those whose advice lie approved of. 3 An 
incident relating to the reign of Ajdtasatru, son of 
Bitnbis&ra, shows that the state reserved forests even 
in those early days. A Bhiksu’s action in taking wood 
from a reserved forest is noticed by Vassak&ra, a 
minister of Ajatasatru, and brought to the knowledge 
of the Buddha. 4 The Vinaya Pitaka shows that towns had 
gates which were closed at night when all entry was 
forbidden. 8 Both BimbisAra or ^renika and Ajatasatru 
or Kunika are claimed by Jainas and Buddhists as adher¬ 
ents of their religions. Probably they patronised both the 
oreeds and displayed that wide tolerance and appreciation 
of divergent persuasions which characterised so many 
rulers in ancient India, It is possible to form some idea 
of the tenure of inter-state relationships in the Buddha’s 
days. Bimbisara is said to have contracted marriage 
alliances with the kings of several states. These, we may 
be sure, were quite common in ancient India. It is said 
that on Kosala Devi, one of the wives of Bimbis&ra, the 
revenues of an estate in Kasi had been settled by her father 

1 V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, p. 32. 

* MaMvagga, V, I, 1. For Bimbis&ra tradition, see also the Jaina 
HarivamSa Pur&na, I, 148-49. 

3 Cullavagga, VII, 3, 5. For ministers see also Mah&vagga, I, 
40, 8. 

4 Vinaya Pitaka, III, 41—45. 

8 Vinaya Pitaka, IV, 116-17. 
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Mah&koiala. When the lady died of grief at the tragic 
end, of her husband, the payment was no longer made to 
Magadha. Thereupon, Aj&tasatru commenced a war 
which, with varying fortune, was closed with a marriage 
alliance. 1 * The diplomatic relations of states already ex¬ 
tended over nearly the whole of India. Aj&tasatru is 
said to have fortified his capital Rajagriha against an 
apprehended attack from Ujjayini. 3 * 5 Ajfitaeutru actually 
came into conflict with the Vajjian confederacy. He is 
represented as saying, “ I will root out these Vajjians, 
mighty and powerful though they bo, I will destroy these 
Vajjians, I will bring those Vajjians to utter ruin.” He 
built a fort at P&taliputra (Pataliputta) on the Ganges on 
the frontier, treacherously sowed dissensions among the 
Vajjians, at last overran their territory, destroyed Ves&if 
and butchered its people. 3 

Of the other contemporary kingdoms, those of Avanti 
with its capital at Ujjayini and of the 
Other Kingdoms. y ar j isas w i(h its capital at Kosambi are 

1 Digha Nikaya, I, 80 HI, 127 ; Jacobi, Jaina SOtras, I, XII-XV ; 
Dtpavaihsa, III, 56~~60; Mahavariisa, II, 29, 80; Rhys Davids, Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, I, pp. 182—85; Charpentier, Ibid*, 160-61 ; 

V. A. Smith, op. cit., 32 -38. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 13. Archaeological remains 
prove that R&jagriha was a great town in antiquity. The remains 

of its vih&ras and stfipas have in modern times been utilised for 
temples, mosques and tombs. 

5 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 78; Cambridge 
History of India, I, 184-85 ; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 127 ; V. A 
Smith, op. cit., 37-38. 

Jayaswal (J. B. 0. R. S., V, 550-51) identifies the Parkham statue 
of Mathur& as that of Aj&tasatru and the two &ai£undka statues in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta as those of Udaya and Nandivardhana 
of this line (J. B. O. R. 8., V, 402—406). See also his paper on 
the 6ai6un&ka and Maurya chronology and the date of the Buddha’s 
Nirv&ija, J. B. O. R. S., I, p* 67. For criticism, Ramaprasad Chanda, 
Ind. Ant., XLVIII, n. 25; R. 0. Majumdar, Ibid., p. 29. 
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noteworthy but we know nothing of administrative im¬ 
portance about them. If Buddhist tradition preserved in 
later works can be trusted, justice was highly prized at 
06!. 1 

It was probably during the lifetime of the Buddha that 
the Persians under Darius conquered certain districts in 
the north-west of India and grouped them 
Dominion! er0ian into the twentieth satrapy of their empire. 9 

It stretched along the banks of the Indus 
and probably included the whole of Sindh and part of the 
Punjab to the east of tho river. It paid 360 Euboic talents 
of gold dust, equal to 185 hundredweights as tribute. 8 
But a passage in Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus shows that 
partly at least the Persian dominion fell into line with the 
fundamental political conditions of India. There is a refer¬ 
ence to an Indian 1 king ’ who sent a sum of money through 
some agents to the Persian king. 4 The passage points not 
to downright annexation but to the relationship of suzerainty 
and vassalage. The Persian empire always respected local 
autonomy and it is more than probable that its Indian tracts 


1 Dhammapada Commentary, I, 251 et seq. For the kingdoms, 
Majjhima Nik&ya, III, 7 ; II, 83 ; Vinaya, II, 32, 139; Lalitavistara, ed. 
Rajendra Lai Mitra, p. 24 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 141- 48 ; 
Cambridge History of India, 1, 186—88. The site of Kosambt long 
disoussed (e g., Watters, On Yuan Chwang, I, 366—69; Y. A. Smith, 
J. R. A. 8*, 1898, p. 603) was identified last year with the village of 
Kosam, at a distance of about eighteen miles from Sirathu Railway 
Station in the district of Allahabad. 

2 India is not mentioned in the Behistun Inscriptions of 616 
B.C. at Persepolis but is mentioned in the Inscription on the tomb 
of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam, 486 B.C. Tho Indian satrapy must 
have come into existence during this interval. 

* Herodotus (Rawlinson), II, p. 403 ; IV, 177, 207 ; V* A. Smith, 
op cit., 88—43 ; William Jackson, Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 
819—341 ; who may be consulted for fuither references to other 
writers. 

4 Xenophon, Cyropaedia, VI, 2, 1 — 11. 
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were either left in the hands of old dynasties or at any 
rate governed on the old lines. About Indian royal houses 
themselves it is interesting to recall that Aristotle quotes 
from a book by Soylax of Caryanda (employed by Darius 
to navigate the Indus) that among Indians kings were held 
to be of a race superior to their subjects. 1 Here a ruling 
caste is indicated. The Persian connection probably pro¬ 
vided fresh openings for an exchange of cultural influences 
between India and Persia. The general similarity between 
the political institutions of ancient India and ancient Persia 
makes it difficult to estimate the oxtent of the influence of 
the latter on the former but that there was some influence 
cannot be doubted. 2 

During the interval between the death of the Buddha 
and the invasion of Alexander the Great in 327 B.C., Indian 
political annals, even after the painstaking 
counts ^ rCek aC ~ research of the last two generations, can 
show only a few names. 3 Practically no¬ 
thing oan be gleaned about administrative practices. It 
is only in the later years of the 4th century B.C. that the 
curtain rises with ad\t ut of the Greeks. There were at least 
nineteen writers who visited the country with Alexander 
or shortly after his death or who wore at any rate his con¬ 
temporaries. Patrokles states that Alexander caused the 
whole country to be described by men well-acquainted 
with it and that the description was put into his hands 
afterwards by his treasurer Xenokles.* But all the 

1 Politics, VII, 14. 

2 Spooner, J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 63-89, 405 -55, exaggerates the 
general influence of Persia on India, For criticism, V. A. 8mith 
J. R. A. 8., 1915, pp. 800-802 ; Keith, Ibid., 1916, pp. 188-43; Thomas,’ 
Ibid., pp. 362—66 ; Nimrod, Modern Review, 1916. See also J. J. Modi, 
Asiatic Papers, II. For a comparison of Indian and Persian political 
institutions, infra, Oh. XVII, Conclusion. 

3 V. A. Smith, op. oiti., 38-43. Rhys Davids, Cambridge History 
of India, I, 188—90. Jayaswal, J. B. O. R. S., V, 88—106. R. D. Banerii 
Ibid., 210-16. 

* Strabo, IV. McCrindle, India as described in Classical Litera¬ 
ture, p* 95. 
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original works have perished. The extracts probably 
embellished by successive generations of writers and 
preserved in a few authors mostly of the first century 
B.C., or the first century A.D., sometimes indulge in fairy 
tales and sometimes contradict one another. Strabo 
stigmatised the Greek writers on India as a set of liars 
of whom only a few managed now and then to stammer 
out some words of truth. The charge is sweeping and 
rather uncritical but it must be admitted that it is difficult 
to penetrate to the truth in writers who had a love for the 
marvellous and who borrow or summarise accounts of 
regions and times far removed from their own. They 
cannot be accepted at their face value and have always 
to be used with great caution. 1 


1 Of the writers, Arrian (Arrianus), philosopher, statesman, 
historian and tactician, was born towards the close of the first century 
A.D. at Nikomedia in Bithynia in Asia Minor and died in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. Strabo flourished in the reigns of the Emperors 
Augustus and Tiberius (27 BO.-A.D. 37) in Pontos, and wrote a 
sort of universal geography. Diodorus Siculus, born at Agyrium in 
Sicily, flourished in the days of Julius OaBsar and Augustus (49B.C.— 
A.D. 14) and composed the Bibliotheca Historia, a Universal History. 
Quintus Curtius Rufus lived probably in the reign of the 
Emperor Vespasian (A.D. 70—79). lie wrote a life of Alexander 
Plutarch, the famous author of the Parallel Lives of Greek and Roman 
heroes, was born at Chairo-naia in Boiotia about the middle of the 
first century A.D. Pliny (A.D. 23 -79) wrote the Encyclopaedic 
Historia Naturalis. Claudius Ptolemacus (Ptolemy) wrote his Outline 
of Geography (Geographike Hyphegesis) in the nature of a univer¬ 
sal survey, at Alexandria. For English rendering, McCrindle, Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, Calcutta, 1877 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, Westminster, 1901; 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great as described by Arrian, Q. 
Curtis Rufus, Diodorus, Plutarch and Justin. Westminster, 1896. 
For Modern accounts of Alexander’s Invasion of India, see V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 62—120 ; E. R. Bevan, 
Cambridge History of India, I, 346—386, 
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On the whole, the Greek accounts show the oountry 
between the Indus and the Jumn& divided into a large 
number of independent and half-independ- 
dit1on8 1Cal C ° n " en ^ principalities, frequently at war 
with their neighbours and all swayed by 
militarism. The eastern parts of the country seem to 
have developed the large-state organisation, which, how¬ 
ever, was equally militaristic. Of the states in the Punjab 
and Sindh some were monarchical and others tribal oligar¬ 
chies. Ambhi of Taxila who allied himself with Alexander, 
Puru or Porus who offered such tenacious resistance and 


the neighbouring king of Abhis&ra, are monarohs of the 
usual type already considered. 1 2 3 It appears that there 
were many chiefs under a king. At a sort of durbar held 
by Alexander at TaksasSilft, before ho met Porus, a number 
of chiefs oame to him with presents from the small territory 
already subdued. The oligarchies® display variety of 
organisation but it is impossible not to suspect that their 
institutions have been brought by the Greek imagination 
nearer to those of Hell is For instance, we are told of the 


Sophytes (SaubhfltisP and the Kathians (Kat-has) that 
“ they do not acknowledge and rear children according to 
the will of parents but as the officers entrusted with the 
medical inspection of infants may direct, for if they have 
remarked anything deformed or defective in the limbs of 


1 Puru seems to have been a family name. At the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, a nephew of the king who is given the same 
name, was in revolt against him and offered to surrender his uncle 
into the hands of Alexander. Later, when he found the king an 
ally of the Greeks, he warred against both (Arrian, Book V, Oh. 
XXI; McCrindle, Invasion of India, 113-14). 

2 Pftnini who cannot be later than 300 B.O. mentions 
Sarhghas in his Sfttras (e.g., Ill, 3, 42) but we cannot be sure that 
he is referring to oligarchies or republics. For an interpretation in 
the political sense see Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 1,41—44. 

3 For the identification of Sophytes with Saubhfitis, Sylvain 
L6vi, Journal Asiatiquo, VIII, pp, 237 et seq. 
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the child they order it to be killed. ”* This order, adds 
Strabo, was pronounced by a magistrate according to the 
law. 8 Diodorus embellishes the details and adds that beauty 
was highly prized by those people in politics as in marriage * 
Political infanticide is opposed to all we know of Hindu 
life, character and institutions in any part of the country 
from indigenous or foreign sources. Nowhere in Hindu 
literature or inscriptions is there the remotest hint at it 
whether by way of approval or disapproval. If such a 
practioe really prevailed at this time, A3oka who oame 
shortly after and who was a humanitarian above all 
else would be sure to condemn it in his edicts. The 
fact is that the Greeks, struck by the heroism and 
endurance of the Kathas naturally compared them to 
Spartans and then imagined that similar institutions wore 
required to produce similar characteristics. Another 
stretch of fancy oan be deteoted in the description of 
Patala by Diodorus. It was a city of great note “ with a 
political constitution drawn on the same lines as the 
Spartan; for in this community tho command in war is 
vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses 
while a counoil of elders rules tho whole state with par¬ 
amount authority.”* Here, again, the Greek imagination 
seems to have transplanted the Spartan constitution to the 
banks of the Indus. Patala was perhaps really an oligarchy 
and its people were undoubtedly valorous. But it is not 
necessary to fancy with the Greeks that the highest valour 
could only be produced by Spartan political habits. The 
tribe ruled by Mausikanos (Mucukarna) are said to have 
taken their meals in common and not to have recognised 
slavery. 8 The latter statement is likely to bo true, but 
the former is again too reminiscent of Sparta. One 

1 Curtiuflf McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 219* 

2 Strabo, XV, 30. 

* Diodorus, XVII, 91; McCrindle, Invasion, p. 280. 

4 Diodorus, XVII, 1U4. 

5 Strabo, XV, 34. 

23 
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administrative detail about this tribe is more than interest¬ 
ing. Strabo says that their courts took oognisanoe only 
of murder and other violent orirne. 1 2 It is possible that 
criminal justice had been taken over by the state 
but that civil disputes were still disposed of by heads 
of families or clans. Reminisoencos of Athenian history 
seem to sway the imagination of the Greek writers 
when they relate that “ at last after many generations had 
come and gone, the sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved 
and democratic governments were set up in the cities,or 
that “ most of the cities adopted the democratic form of 
government, though some retained the kingly, until the 
invasion of the country by Alexander.” 3 It is noticeable 
that the Greeks think and write in terms of the city-state 
about India which was predominantly a land of villages 
and country states. In all Greek accounts of India this 
tendency to bring Indian history and politics into line 
with their own political evolution has to be alllowed for. 
Arrian has it that beyond the Hyphasis (the Be&s), the 
country was exceedingly fertile and the inhabitants were 
good agriculturists, brave in war, and living under an 
excellent system of internal government; “ for the multi¬ 
tude was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation.” 4 Strabo adds 
that, according to the earlier writers, this aristocracy con¬ 
sisted of “ five thousand councillors each of whom furnished 
the state with an elephant.” 5 It has been suggested that 
this unnamed state was that of the Yaudheyas whose coins 
have been found in that region in large numbers. 6 In any 


1 Ibid., XV, 34, 54, 

2 Diodorus, III, 38 ; McOrindle, Megasthencs, etc., p. 38. 

3 Diodorus, III, 39 ; McOrindle, op, cit., p. 40. 

* Arrian, Book V, 25 ; McOrindle, Invasion of India, p. 121. 

8 Strabo, XV, 37 ; McOrindle, Ancient India as described in 
Classical Literature, p. 45. 

6 Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, 67, 
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case, the state was a military aristocraoy, probably a 
tribal oligarchy, which comprised some thousands of 
heads of families. According to Curtius, the Sambastai or 
Abastanoi (the Ambasthas) had a democratic form of 
government; they elected their generals, renowned for 
their valour and military skill; their army consisted of 
60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry, and 500 ohariots. Diodorus 
adds that having ‘ adopted the advice of their elders not 
to fight/ they sent an embassy to Alexander for peace. 1 2 
According to the Greeks the Nysaeans also had an oligarchi¬ 
cal form of government. Alexander desired them to send the 
best hundred men of their governing body to be sent 
with him. The conversations which followed on this 
demand betray, on the part of Indians, a familiarity with 
Greek tradition, Alexander’s history and foundation of cities,* 
which is likely to be an effort of the Greok imagination. 
The only safe conclusion to be drawn from the interest¬ 
ing notice is that the Nysaeans had a ruling class and 
that Alexander demanded 100 members thereof as hostages 
for their good faith. The Agsinae or Agalassians (Agra- 
sreni ?), in the neighbourhood of the Oxydrakai (Ksfldra- 
kas) had, according to Diodorus, an army of 40,000 foot 
and 3,000 horse. Their territory comprised large cities 
which offered house-to-house resistance to the Macedo¬ 
nians. 3 The Sabarcae are said to have enjoyed a demo¬ 
cratic form of government and to have mustered 60,000 
foot, and 6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots, commanded by 
three generals eleoted for their valour and military skill.' 4 

1 Curtius, Book IX, 8; MoCrindle, Invasion of India, p. 252. 

2 Arrian, Book V, Oh. Til; MoCrindle, Invasion of India, 
pp. 79—81. For a discussion of the site ofNysa, see Holdich, Gates 
of India, p. 122. 

3 Diodorus, Book XVII, Ch. 98; McCrmdle, Invasion of India, 
p. 285. 

4 Curtius, MoCrindle, op. cit., p. 282, 
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The Aooae tribes had 40,000 men under arms; their towns 
had walls of the most formidable strength and were 
equipped with every means of defence. 1 Muoh further 
south, probably in Gujarat, the Automela on the ooast had 
1,600 elephants, 5,000 cavalry and 1,50,000 foot. 3 Mention 
is made of the Pandae, the only race in India ruled by 
women, who had 300 towns. 3 It is, however, doubtful 
where this tribe lived or if it is to be identified with the 
Pandyas of the extreme south. There is an interesting 
notioe that Br&hmanas instigated a city to revolt against 
Alexander who had subdued it. Alexander recaptured 
the town and put all the Br&hmanas concerned to 
death. 4 Plutaroh also says that Alexander hanged many 
philosophers for encouraging the free states to revolt from 
his authority/ It appears that Br&hmanas exercised a 
good deal of political influence. 

Though often at war with one another, the tribes 
sometimes formed close alliances. The Malloi (M&lavas) 
and Oxydrakai (Ksftdrakas) entered into 
tions° m b 1 n a " a confederacy, in the presence of a 
common foe, cementing it by wholesale 
inter-marriage, and were able to put into field 90,000 foot- 
soldiers, 10,000 cavalry, and 900 war-chariots/ The two 
nations, we are told, were proud of their “liberty which 
for so many ages they had preserved inviolate.” But 
they suffered a defeat at the hands of Alexander. The 
catastrophe seemed to break up the confederacy. The 

1 The Itinerary of Alexander the Great, by an unknown author, 
in McOrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, p. 161. 

2 McCrindle, India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 147. 

3 Ibid., pp. 147, 169, 194-95, 200 202. 

* Arrian, Book VI, Ch. XVI; McOrindle, Invasion of India, 
p. 169. 

5 Ibid., p> 306. 

6 Curtius, McOrindle, Invasion of India, p. 234. 
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Malloi are recorded to have declared that they were willing 
“ to receive whatever satrap Alexander might appoint, pay 
the tribute he chose to impose and give as many hostages as 
he required.” The Oxydrakai despatched 100 ambassadors, 
leading men of their cities and their provincial governors. 
They “ all rode in ohariots and were men of uncommon 
stature and of a very dignified bearing. Their robes were 
of linen embroidered with inwrought gold and purple.” 1 
The Yaudheyas in the southern portion of the Punj4b and 
the Arjun&yanas in the north-east of modern R4jpftt4n4 
also represented confederations. They are mentioned by 
P&ijini. 2 

Arrian says that the Indian territory, conquered by 
Alexander, comprised seven nations and 2,000 towns. 3 * 5 * 

» i . , Pliny puts the number of nations at nine 
political ar- and that of the towns at 5,000, none of 
rangements. which was less than a kos or nearly 

two miles in extent.* Elsewhere Megasthenes remarks 
of India as a whole that the number of cities was so great 
that it could not be counted. 8 It may be inferred that the 
number of towns was strikingly large but of their adminis¬ 
trative structure we can gather little beyond what Megas¬ 
thenes says of P&taliputra/' Alexander himself is said 
to have founded cities and fixed the boundaries of 1 satra¬ 
pies.' 7 The Macedonian conqueror seems to have largely 
followed the Indian model in his political arrangements. 
He “ not only appointed Poros to govern his own Indians, 


1 Arrian, Book YI, Oh. XIV; McOrindle, op. cit., p. 154. 

2 See J. R. A. 8., 1897, pp. 887-88. 

3 Arrian, Book VI, Ch. II. 

* McOrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, p. 108. 

5 Megasthenes, Fragment XXVI; McOrindle, India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 68. 

8 Infra, Oh. VIII. 

7 Arrian, Book V, Ch. XIV ; McOrindle, Invasion of India, p. 156, 
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but added to his original territory another of still greater 
extent.” 1 He allowed the various districts to be governed 
by their old rulers under the overlordship of Poros who 
was to be his own vassal. Besides the satrapy of Poros 
which extended from the Hydaspes (Jhelum) to the Hypha- 
sis (Beds) there was the satrapy of Philip at Tak§a3il& 
who was also invested with the charge of a province 
extending as far south as the confluence of the Indus with 
the Acesinas (Chen&b). But Ambhi also continued to rule 
at TaksasilA 2 According to Ourtius, Ambhi and Euda- 
mos were appointed joint administrators by Alexander. 3 
We do not know how their relations were co-ordinated 
and their spheres demarcated. The third satrapy 
comprised Sindh and was placed under Pithon, son of 
Agenor. Prom the rapidity with which his authority 
was shaken off, it appears that there were autonomous 
Indian chiefs under him as well. Alexander loft an 
army of occupation consisting of Macedonians, Thracians 
and Greek mercenaries but its distribution is uncertain. 4 
It is probable that while civil administration was left 
to Indian chiefs, military authority was concentrated in 
the hands of Macedonian officers. In any case the Mace¬ 
donian hold on India was extremely weak. The death 
of Alexander was the signal for its disappearance. In 
321 B.O. at the time of the partition of Triparadisos, 
Pithon, son of Agenor, had ceased to be the satrap of the 
lower Indus valley and was ruling only west of that river. 5 


] Arrian, Book V, Ch. XIX; McCrindie, Invasion of India, p. 109» 

2 Arrian, Book VI, Oh. XV. 3 Ourtius, X, 1, 31. 

4 Arrian, Book V, Ch. XV, XXVIII; Ourtius, X, 1, 10 ; Diodorus, 
Book XIX, Ch. XIV, Book XVIII, Oh. Ill; Bevan, Cambridge History 
of India, I, 384-85. 

5 Bevan, House of Seleucus, I, Ch. XIII. If Plutarch can be relied 
on, the memory of Alexander’s exploits lasted for a long while. He 
records that on his retreat he erected altars to gods which the kings 
of the Praisai held in veneration even in his (Plutarch’s) days. They 
would cross the river and offer sacrifices there in the Hellenic style 
(MoOrindle, Invasion of India, p. 311). 
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The Macedonian episode exeroised little influence on the 
development of Hindu political institutions. As Bevan 
puts it, “ India and the Greek world only touched each 
other on their fringes and there never was a chance for 
the elements of the Hellenistic tradition to strike deep 
root in Indian soil.” 1 


'Cambridge History of India, 1. p. 385. See infra, Ch. XVII 
Conclusion, 



CHAPTER VIII. 


The Mauryan Administration* 

While in India, Alexander the Great was told of the 
Gangaridai and Prasii whose reputation for military prowess 
unnerv ed the worn-out, home-sick soldiers 
Magadha. 0 j Hellas. The term Gangaridai is 
derived obviously from the Ganges on whose banks the 
people were settled. Prasii is the Sanskrit Pr&cya— 
eastern. The two terms are used sometimes as if to denote 
two different peoples and sometimes as if both referred to 
the same people and country. The various contexts, 
however, make it clear that the people ruled by the king 
of Magadha or south Bih&r are meant. Here, as a com¬ 
parison of the Buddhist and Puranic accounts shows, the 
Saisunaga dynasty had been succeeded by a line of Nandas, 
probably of lowly extraction, whose last representative, 
said to be a barber's son, occupied the throne of Pdtaliputra 
in 326 B.C. 1 Alexander heard, and Puru confirmed the 
report, that the king of the Gangaridai possessed an army 
of 20,000 horse, 2,00,000 infantry, 2,000 chariots and 4,000 

1 Diodorus, XVII, 93; V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 
4th edition, pp. 43—61; F. W. Thomas, Cambridge History of India, 
I, pp. 469—71. S. V. Venkatesvara Aiyar, Ind. Ant., 1915, pp. 41 
et seq., regards the Nandas as a continuation of the $aiSunfiga dynasty. 
Jayaswal (J. B,0 K 8., IV, 91-95) interprets Navanand&h as new 
Nandas instead of nine Nandas as hitherto accepted. Nanda R&ja 
is mentioned twice in the HathtgumpM inscription of Kh&ravela, 
the Jaina king of Oriss&, c. 165 B.C. For the Puranic tradition] 
Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition; Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, 
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elephants trained and equipped for war.' Plutarch has 
the version that the kings of the Gandaritai and the Praisoi 
awaited Alexander with 80,000 horse, 2,00,000 foot, 8,000 
war chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. 2 Pliny records 
that “ the Prasii surpass in power and glory every other 
people, not only in this quarter, but one may say in all 
India, . . . Their king has in his pay a standing army of 
6,00,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry and 9,000 elephants, 
whence may be formed some conjecture as to the vastness 
of his resources.” 3 Even on the basis of the lowest of 
these figures for the army, it is manifest that Magadha 
had become a groat military power and that it was almost 
certainly the strongest state in North India. It seems to 
have extended its sway over Kalinga or Oriss&, Tirhut in 
North Bihar, Ariga, Kosala and Ka3i Its crown passed, 
after a revolution which left lasting memories, to Candra- 
gupta, styled Maurya, in or about 320 B.C. 4 It is certain 
that Candragupta further extended the bounds of the 


1 Diodorus, XVII, 93. 

2 Plutarch, Alexander, 62. 

3 Pliny, Ilistoria Naluralis, Book VI, Oh. 22, 

4 A tradition recorded in an inscription of the 12th century 
A.D. states that Kuntala, a large tract including the Western Deccan 
as well as Northern Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas and that the 
Kadamba kings claimed descent from Nanda (Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 3). But this assertion finds no support 
in earlier tradition. The Matsya, V&yu and Brahmanda PurAnas 
call Mah&padma Nanda Sarvaksatriyantaka, destroyer of all 
Ksatriyas. The statement supports the tradition that the Nandas 
were not K^atriyas (V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 65-66; Thomas, Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, I, pp. 467—73). The course of the revolution 
is indicated in Yi^akhadatta’s MudraiAk§asa, which though composed 
probably in the seventh century A.D. (Rapson, J. R. A. S., 1900, 
p. 535) or, according to Jacobi, in the 9th century A.D. (Vienna 
Oriental Journal, II, 1888, p. 212), is, as Hillebrandt emphasises, 
based on ancient court tradition (Tawney, J. R. A. 8., 1908, p. 910). 
Konow (Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 68) places the play about the 6th century 
A.D. See also Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 265—67. For Greek and Roman 
references to Candragupta, Wilson, Preface to his translation of the 
Mudr&r&k^asa. The Mah&varaSa (tr. Geiger, p. 27) calls Candragupta 
a scion of the Moriya clan. The Divy&vadana (ed. Cowell and 
Neil, 370, 409) calls the Maury as Ksatriyas, 

as 
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kingdom he had won. He probably led the revolt 
against the Macedonian garrisons and took possession of 
the territory they guarded. He overran the rest of 
North India or at any rate got his suzerainty acknow¬ 
ledged throughout the region. He resisted the invasion 
of Seleuous Nikator and, in exchange for 500 elephants, 
got the satrapies of the Paropanisadai, Aria, Arachosia and, 
perhaps, part of Gedrosia, roughly, modern Afghanist&n and 
Baluchistan, about 303 B.0. 1 For the first time North India 
was united under one sceptre. Kalinga seems to have 
asserted its independence but a good deal of other territory 
was added to the empire of Magadha. Candragupta 
founded a new era. 2 

Magasthenes, who at first represented Seleuous of 
Bactria at the court of Sibyrtios, satrap of Araohosia 
(Kandahar) and who, later, was sent on 

castes of India." several missions to Uandraguptu, wrote 
what seems to have been the most com¬ 
prehensive account of India. But it is preserved only in 
extracts in later wri»*srs which sometimes contradict one 
another. Whether he actually wrote out the monstrosities 
about gold-digging ants, men with ears large enough to sleep 
in, men without mouths or noses or with only one eye or 
spider legs, etc., 3 which have been put into his mouth may 
'be doubted but it is clear that he knew only P&taliputra and 

1 Plutarch, Alexander, 62. Justin, XV, 4. V. A. Smith, op. cit, pp. 
121—26. Thomas, Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 467 -73. See also 
George Macdonald, Hellenic Kingdoms of Syria, Bactria and Parthia, 
in the Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 427—62. 

2 The Hathigumpha Inscription of Khdravela is dated the year 

t fiK J 

of the Raja Muriya (J.B.O.R. 8., Ill, Part IV, pp. 461 et seq.). 

As Biihler pointed out, the Mauryan era commences from the accession 
of Candragupta and not from the coronation of ASoka as Bhagv&n Ml 
Indrajt supposed. On Candragupta’s accession, see also MaMvamsa 
Tik&, p. 123. 

3 Strabo, McCrindle, India as described in Classical Literature no 
60.-63; also Pliny, Mist. Nat., VII, ii, 14-22. 
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the districts he passed through. His observations apply only 
to North India and particularly to Magadha. Megasthenes’s 
acoount of Indian castes is professedly reproduced by 
Diodorus, 1 Arrian, 2 Strabo 3 and Pliny, 4 who, however, differ 
in details. They all agree in summarising that accord¬ 
ing to Magasthenes, the population of India was divided 
into seven castes. The Philosophers, though inferior 
in numbers, prevailed over all “ in point of dignity.” 
Exempt from public duties, they were neither the masters 
nor the servants of others, but engaged themselves in per¬ 
forming sacrifices for others and foretelling the future. The 
second caste, consisting of the husbandmen, 1 far more 
numerous than the others/ were likewise exempt from 
‘ fighting and other public services.’ They devoted the 
whole of their time to tillage and entirely avoided going into 
towns. “ The third class consists of the neat-lierds and 
shepherds and, in general, of all herdsmen, who neither settle 
in towns nor in villages, but live in tents.” “ The fourth class 
consists of the artisans. Of these some are armourers, 
while others make the implements which husbandmen and 
others find useful in their different callings,” says Arrian. 
“This class is not only exempted from paying taxes, but even 
receives maintenance from the royal exchequer.” Strabo, 
however, enumerates several sub-divisions of the fourth 
class. It “ consists of those who work as traders, of 
those who send wares, and of those who are employed in 
bodily labour. Some of them pay tribute and render to the 
state certain prescribed servioes. But the armour-makers 
and ship-builders receive wages and their victuals from the 
king, for whom alone they work . . . . ” The fifth class, 
second in point of numbers, consisted of fighting men, who, 
when not engaged in war, gave themselves up to idleness 

1 Diodorus, II, 40-41. 

2 Arrian, Indika, XI, XII. 

3 Strabo, XV, 1, 46-49, also 58-60. 

4 Pliny, VI, 22. 
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and amusement. “ The sixth olass consists of the overseers. 
It is their provinoe to inquire into and superintend all that 
goes on in India, . . .” (Arrian.) “ The seventh caste consists 
of the councillors and assessors—of those who deliberate 
on public affairs. It is the smallest olass, looking to num¬ 
ber, but the most respected, on account of the high charaoter 
and the wisdom of its members; for from their ranks the 
advisers of the king are taken, and the treasurers of the 
state, and the arbiters who settle disputes. The generals of 
the army also, and the chief magistrates,usually belong to this 
olass.... No one is allowed to marry out of his own caste 
or follow an ar( except his own: for instance, a soldier 
cannot become a husbandman or an artisan a philosopher.” 
(Arrian.) 

The account of Megasthenes does not harmonise with 
the traditional Hindu system of caste. But it is difficult 
to believe that ho was ignorant of the 
Account. ° f th<3 ' ;ltter and failed to portray it with even 
a distant approach to exactitude. None 
could have lived even for a short while in India without 
knowing the salient features of caste. Unless he has been 
hopelessly distorted, Megasthenes cannot be held to bo 
describing caste. What he seems to do is to observe the 
dominant occupations and to give his own impressions of 
the aotual division of the population. As a Greek he ap¬ 
proaches the question largely, though not exclusively, from 
the angle of the state. Everywhere he mentions how a 
particular caste stood in relation to the state. Here lies 
the ohief value of his account. He may have erred in 
thinking that the classes were endogamic groups, though 
it is not impossible that the members of a olass generally 
married only among themselves. It must be emphasised 
that, of the words used by the classical authors, y (V os 
and <f>v\ov alone connote the ideas of race and family. 
Both are borrowed from the language of Greek sooial 
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organisation and theory; ytvos is used by Plato in the Repub¬ 
lic. The terms really mean olass or tribe. The two other 
words ntpos and crvarv^a do not imply race at all. They can 
be used for any groups, organic or meohanical. 1 We cannot 
be sure of the exaot words employed by Megasthenes, for 
the discrepancies in the four accounts attributed to him 
prove them to be summaries rather than quotations. In 
this connection ‘ class ’ is a better translation than ( caste/ 


Megasthenes indicates that there was a ruling class in 
India, small in numbers but dominating the rest of society 
through its talents and force of character. It filled the 
higher ranks of the civil and military services. It was 
the nobility, the aristocracy of the kingdom. It stood aloof 
from the large class which furnished the soldiery of the 
realm. It is again clear that the state employed large 
numbers of workmen in its factories and put itself in touch 
with other classes of people who performed certain services. 

The government of the country was despotic. The 
king not only reigned but ruled from day to day. Curtius, 
in his History of Alexander the Great, 
king! 6 ° f the notes thafc the Indian king’s palace “ is 
open to all comers even when the king 
is having his hair combed and dressed. It is then that 
he gives audience to ambassadors, and administers justioe 
to his subjects.”* Strabo says that the king never slept 
during the day-time and that the hearing of cases occupied 
him the whole day. 3 All the same he lived in the greatest 
luxury and pomp. The splendour and magnificence of the 
palace far surpassed that of Susa and Ekbatana. “ In the 
parks,” continues Aelian on the basis of Megasthenes, “ tame 


1 I am indebted to Dr. H. N. Randle of the University of 
All&h&b&d for an explanation of the Greek terms. 

1 Quintus Curtius, History of Alexander the Great, Bk. VIII 
Oh. IX. 

8 Strabo, XV, 1, 66. 
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peacooks are kept, and pheasants which have been domesti¬ 
cated, and among cultivated plants there are some to which 
the king’s servants attend with speoial caro, for there are 
shady groves and pasture-grounds planted with trees which 
the art of the woodsman has deftly interwoven. . . Within the 
palace grounds there are also artificial ponds of great 
beauty, in whioh they keep fish of enormous size but quite 
tame. No one has permission to fish for these except the 
king’s sons while yet in their boyhood. These youngsters 
amuse themselves without the least risk of being drowned 
while fishing in the unruffled sheet of water and learning 
how to sail their boats.” 1 Quintus Curtius has the following 
general description of Indian potentates:—“The luxury of 
their kings, or as they call it, their magnificence, is 
oarried to a vicious excess without a parallel in the world. 
When the king condescends to show himself in public his 
attendants carry in their hands silver censors and perfume 
with incense all the road by which it is his pleasure to bo con¬ 
veyed. He lolls in a golden palanquin,garnished with pearls 
which dangle all round it, and ho is robed in fine muslin 
embroidered with purple and gold. Behind his palanquin 
follow men-at-arms, and his body-guards, of whom some 
carry boughs of trees on which birds arc perched trained 
to interrupt business with their cries. The palace is 
adorned with gilded pillars, clasped all round with a vine 
embossed in gold, while silver images of those birds which 
most charm the eye diversify the workmanship . . . (After 
audience) his slippers being .... taken off, his feet are 
rubbed with scented ointments. His principal exercise 
is hunting; amid the vows and songs of his courtesans 
he shoots the game enolosed within the royal park. The 
arrows, which are two cubits long, are discharged with 
more effort than effect, for though the force of these missiles 
depends on their lightness, they are loaded with an obnoxious 


1 Aelian, De Arim, XIII, XVIII. 
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weight. He rides on horsebaok when making short 
journey, but when bound on a distant expedition he 
rides in a chariot mounted on elephants, and, huge as 
these elephants are, their bodies are covered completely 
over with trappings of gold. That no form of shameless 
profligacy may be wanting, he is accompanied by a long 
train of courtesans carried in golden palanquins, and this 
troop holds a separate place in the procession from the 
queen’s retinue, and is as sumptuously appointed. His 
food is prepared by women, who also serve him with wine, 
which is much used by all the Indians. When tho king 
falls into a drunken sleep his courtesans carry him away 
to his bed-chamber invoking the gods of the night in their 
native hymns.” 1 2 Court festivals had already sprung up. 
It seems a great festival was held when the king washed 
his hair. 3 Strabo says that “ the care of the king’s person 
is entrusted to women, who also are bought from their 
parents. The body-guards and the rest of the soldiery are 

posted outside the gates. The sons succeed the 

father. Moreover, the king does not sleep in the day-time 
and at night he is compelled, as a precaution against 

attack, to change his couch from hour to hour.” 3 

Arrian says that tho succession was hereditary but 
if the regular line failed, the most meritorious man was 
elected to the kingship. 4 If may be 
tratio e n AdmmiS " assumed that the selection was ordinarily 
confined to the royal family. The king 
had a number of counsellors, mostly perhaps the chief 
offioers but occasionally others as well. Royal counsellors 
commanded the respeot of the people. Besides these 

1 Quintus Curtius, Book VIII, Oh. IX. 

2 Strabo, McOrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, 
p. 76. 

* Strabo, XV, I, 66. 

4 Arrian, Indika, Oh. VIII. 
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regular functionaries others were sometimes consulted. 
According to Strabo, the king employed messengers to 
obtain the advice of sages who lived in the jungles. 1 
Megasthenes makes it clear that the king’s government 
was carried on by a bureaucracy. From Strabo’s version 
of Megasthenes, there appear to have been three classes 
of officers—the rural, urban and military. The first class 
was concerned with land revenue, irrigation which had been 
very remarkably developed, forests, communications and 
general supervision. To quote Strabo, “ some superintend 
the rivers, measure the land, as is done in Egypt, and 
inspect the sluices, by which water is let out from the 
main channels into their branches, so that every one may 
have an equal supply of it. The same persons have charge 
also of the huntsmen, and are entrusted with the power 
of rewarding or punishing them according to their deserts. 
They collect the taxes and superintend the occupations 
connected with land, as those of the wood-cutters, the 
carpenters, the blacksmiths and the miners. They con¬ 
struct roads, and, at every ten stadia, set up a pillar to 
show the by-roads and distances/’ 

Making allowance for possible exaggerations, it must 
be admitted that the activity of the state covered a wide 
range even over the countryside. Unfortunately, Megas¬ 
thenes gives no idea of the structure of local government. 
But he makes it clear that the administration of the capital 
was of a very intense character. Candragupta’s capital 
Pat&liputra, called P&libothra by the Greeks, was situated 
on the confluence of the Ganges and the 

Pa^aliputra. g on * and, says Strabo, was “eighty stadia 

in length and fifteen in breadth. It is of the shape of 

1 Strabo, McCrindle, India as described in Classical • iterature, 
p. 67. Rardesanes, Ibid., p 168. 

a For the identification of the Erannoboas or Erinnoboas, mention¬ 
ed by the Greeks with the Son, see Cunningham, Ann, Rep. Arch. 
Surv., XI, p. 164, 
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a parallelogram, and is girded with a wooden wall pierced 
with loopholes for the discharge of arrows. It has a ditch in 
front for defence, and for receiving the sewage of the 
city.” 1 Pliny also remarks that it was “ a very large and 
wealthy city. ” 2 The wooden wall was pierced by sixty- 
four gates and crowned by five hundred and seventy 
towers. 3 The capital dominated the kingdom which, 
as well as its ruler, was called by its name. 4 

“ Those who have charge of the city,” says Strabo, 
“ are divided into six bodies of five each. The members of 


The adminis- ^ ie fi- rst 1°°^ a ^ er everything relating to 
fcration of the the industrial arts. Those of the second 
capital. attend to the entertainment of foreigners. 

Tb these they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over 
their mode of life by means of those persons whom they 
give to them for assistants. They escort them on the way 
when they leave the country, or, in the event of their dying, 
forward their property to their relations. They take care 
of them when they are sick, and, if they die, bury them. 5 
The third body consists of those who inquire, when and 
how births and deaths occur, with a view, not only of 


1 Strabo, XV, 1, 35-36. 

2 Pliny, Historia Naturalis, Book VI, Oh. 22. For the Greek 
idea of India's Geography see Ptolemy. Langlois, Gdographie de 
Ptol^m^o, Paris, 1867, reproduces the map of India from the Ms. of 
Ptolemy’s .Geography preserved at the Vatopedi Monastery, 
Mount Athos. 

1 Fragment XXVI (McOrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 68). Waddell, Discovery of the Exact 
Site of Asoka’s Classic Capital of Pataliputra, revised edition, 1903. 
Spooner, Ann. Pep. Arch Surv. of India, Eastern Circle, 1912-13, 
pp. 65—61. Codrington, Ancient India, etc., pp 20—22; for archaeologi¬ 
cal details, Ann. Rep. Arch. Sur., 1912-13, 63—86: Spooner, Excava¬ 
tions at P&taliputra. 

* Pliny, Bk. VI, Oh. 22. Strabo, XV, 1, 35-36. 

6 The duties of these officers resembled those of the Greek 
Proxenoi. 

24 
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levying a tax, but also in order that births and deaths 
among both high and low may not esoape the cogni¬ 
zance of the government. The fourth class superintend 
trade and commerce. Its members have charge of 
weights and measures and see that the produots in their 
seasons are sold by public notice. No one is allowed to 
deal in more than one kind of commodity, unless he pays 
a double tax. The fifth class supervises manufactured arti¬ 
cles, which they sell by public notice. What is new is sold 
separately from what is old, and there is a fine for mixing 
the two together. The sixth and last class consists of 
those who collect the tenth of the prices of the articles sold. 
Fraud in the payment of this tax is punishable with death. 
Such are the functions which these bodies separately dis¬ 
charge. In their collective capacity they have charge both 
of their special departments, and also of matters affecting 
the general interest, as the keeping of public buildings in 
proper repair, the regulation of prices, the care of markets, 
harbours, and temples.” 

Thus the affairs of the capital were administered by 
a board of thirty oilicers which attended to some of the 
matters jointly and entrusted the rest to committees of 
five each. Through these officers the state controlled 
and regulated the whole economic life of the city, besides 
performing some other functions. In the Greek account 
these officers are called Astynomi which was in Greece 
the designation of some public functionaries who partly 
corresponded to Roman aediles. It is interesting that in 
anoient India, Greece and Rome alike public buildings, 
both religious and secular, were entrusted to a definite 
class of offioers. The reoord of the census in ancient 
India is interesting but unfortunately we are not told 
whether it was confined to the capital or whether it 
obtained throughout the oountry. It is probable, though 
we have no documentary evidence to prove, that the 
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system of administration whioh prevailed at P&taliputra 
obtained in other cities also. 

Megasthenes remarks that Indians decided judicial 
oases according to unwritten laws. It seems that the 

. Greek writer took Smriti in the literal sense 

Justice. _ . _ _ . „ .. 

of memory instead of in the sense of the 

sacred tradition concerning law ” which the term signified. 1 , 
But in any case he makes it clear that there were judicial 
officers, for the king alone could hardly have disposed of the 
whole litigation even in the capital. We are told, indeed, that 
Indians seldom went to law but the elaborate provisions of 
substantive law and procedure in the Dharma Sutras, for 
instance, tell a different tale. Megasthenes has feft on record 
that theft was a thing of rare occurrence. 2 But the Mauryan 
criminal code seems to have been a stern one. “ A person 
convicted of bearing false witness,” says Strabo, “suffers a 
mutilation of his extremities. He who maims another not 
only suffers in return the loss of the like limb, but his hand 
is cut off. If he causes a workman to lose his hand or his 
eye, he is put to death.” Johannes Stobaios who lived prob¬ 
ably about 500 A.D. records a curious ordeal on the authority 
of Bardesanes. There was a lake of Probation. If the 
acoused denied his guilt but refused the ordeal of the lake, 
he was assumed to be guilty and punished as such. If he 
consented to the ordeal, “ they conduct him to the lake with 
his accusers, for these also are subjected to the ordeal by 
water, lest the charge they prefer should be fictitious 
or malevolent. On entering the water they pass through 
to the other side of the lake, whioh is everywhere knee-deep 
for every one who goes in. Now, should the accused be 
innocent he goes in and passes through without any fear and 
is never wet above the knee, but, if guilty, before he goes 


1 BUhler, Indian Palaeography, tr. Ind. Ant., 1904, p. 6. 
8 Strabo, XV, 1, 58. 
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far, the water is above his head. Then the Brahmanas 
drag him out of the water and deliver him up alive to his 
accusers, considering him to deserve any punishment short 
of death. But this is of rare occurrence, since no one cares 
to deny his guilt through dread of the ordeal by water. ” 1 
Details apart, a water-ordeal might have been known to 
Mauryan India. 

f f The practice of committee government obtained in the 
i sphere of military administration. There were “ six 
divisions, with five members to eaoh. 

administration.^ 0ne division is appointed to co-operate 
with the admiral of the fleet-, 2 {mother 
with the superintendent of the bullock trains, whioh are 
used for transporting engines of war, food for the soldiers, 
provender for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants, who beat the drum, and others who 
carry gongs; grooms also for the horses, and mechanists 
and their assistants. To the sound of the gongs they send 
out foragers to bring in grass, and, by a system of rewards 
and punishments, ensure the work being done with dis¬ 
patch and safety.. The third division has charge of the 
foot-soldiers, the fourth of the horses, the fifth of the war- 
chariots, and the sixth of the elephants. There are royal 
stables for the horses and elephants, and also a royal 
magazine for the arms, because the soldier has to return 
his arms to the magazine and his horse and his elephant to 
the stables. They use the elephants without bridles. The 
chariots are drawn on the march by oxen, but the horses 
are led along by a halter, that their legs may not be galled 
and inflamed, nor their spirits damped by drawing chariots. 
In addition to the charioteer, there are two fighting men 
who sit up in the chariot beside him. The war-elephant 
oarries four men—three who shoot arrows and the driver.” 
Megasthenes says that u a private person is not allowed to 

1 Johannes Stobaios, Physica, I, 56. 
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keep either a horse or an elephant. These animals are said 
to be the special property of the king, and persons are 
appointed to take care of them.” 1 It is probable that for | 
military reasons the state had the monopoly of these assets! 
of warfare. It was again partly for military reasons that 
the government attended to the means of communication.! 
Megasthenes speaks of the royal road leading from the 
western frontier to the capital Pataliputra and measuring 
10,000 stadia in length. 2 

The kingdom was divided into several provinces, eaoh 
ruled by a sort of viceroy. The later Jftnagadh inscription 


Other officers. 


of Rudradaman records that Sur&stra or 
K&thiAw&d was governed by the Vai^ya 
Pusyagupta in Candragupta’s time and by the Yavana 
Tush&spa under A^oka. The former governor is designated 
Rastriya, while the latter is called AdhisthAya. 3 4 The 
details are important for another reason. They show that 
high officers were sometimes chosen from any class of 
persons. Throughout the empire there were large numbers 
of spies who infested towns, camps and the countryside 
alike. Megasthenes implies that courtesans were employed 
to assist in the task of espionage. Then there were other 
numerous employees of state. According to Strabo, 
armour-makers and shipbuilders could work only for the 
king. For military reasons the two industries might have 
been state monopolies. Lastly, the state made allowances 
of grain to herdsmen and hunters who cleared the land of 
wild beasts and fowls.* 

Agriculture seems to have received the serious atten¬ 
tion of the state. RudradAman’s JflnAgadh inscription 


1 Megasthenes, Fragment XXXVI; Strabo, XV, 1, 41—48. 

2 Ten stadia=2,022* yards. 

3 Hp. Ind., VIII, No. 6, pp. 43, 46-47. 

4 Diodorus, II, 40, 41 ; Strabo, XV, 1, 39—41. 
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reoords that Pu^yagupta formed the lake Sudar^ana by 
damming a stream between a citadel 
Agriculfcuie. anc j a rook. Its supplemental works 

were executed by Tush&spa . 1 Megasthenes testifies to 
the work of irrigation officers in rural areas. 
Besides the scheme of irrigation, there was the un¬ 
written law that agriculturists were exempt from military 
and other service. u Nor would an enemy ooming upon a 
husbandman at work on his land do him any harm, for men 
of this class, being regarded as public benefactors, are pro¬ 
tected from all injury. The land, thus remaining unravaged, 
and producing heavy crops, supplies the inhabitants with 
all that is requisite to make life very enjoyable .” 2 We 
are told that the agriculturists “ pay a land-tribute to the 
king, because all India is the property of the crown, and 
no private person is permitted to own land. Besides the 
land-tribute, they pay into the royal trea¬ 
sury a fourth part of the produco of tho 
soil.” Most probably, Megasthenes is accurate in his latter 
statement. Hindu theory fixed tho proportion of tho state 
demand at one-sixth ot the gross produce but in practice 
it might well have been raised to one-fourth. But thero 
is nothing in indigenous sources to indicate that this revenue 
was supplemented by another tax on the supposition that 
ithe crown was the owner of the whole land. Tho dis¬ 
tinction between land-revenue and land-tax does not seem 
to have occurred to the Hindu mind. It is probable that 
the assertion of Megasthenes applies only to the crown 
land which was merely cultivated for the king. In Strabo’s 
version Megasthenes is made to say that “the whole of the 
land is the property of the king, and the husbandmen till 


Revenue. 




1 Ep. Ind., VII, No. 8. For the position of the lake, Arch. Surv. 
West. Ind., 1898-99, paragraph 49. 

2 Diodorus, II, 40, 41. 
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it on condition of receiving one-fourth of the produce .” 1 
But this is clearly wrong. ‘ Receiving 1 has, perhaps, been 
substituted for ‘ paying/ Arrian in his version of Megas- 
thenes says that the wandering shepherds and neat-herds 
“ are subject to tribute, and this they pay in cattle ,” 2 
though according to Strabo, they received something from 
the state. Again, he says that handicraftsmen and retail 
dealers “ have to perform gratuitously certain public ser¬ 
vices, and to pay tribute from the products of their labour.” 
This rule, of course, would not apply to shipbuilders, sailors 
and manufacturers of weapons of war who were paid by 
the state. 

In the capital, and probably also in other cities, one- 
tenth of the prices of the articles sold went into the coffers 
of the state. “ Fraud in the payment of this tax is punishable 
with death.” There seems to have been a license-fee for 
vendors. “ No one is allowed to deal in more than one 
kind of commodity, unless he pays a double tax.” (Strabo.) 
The sale of certain articles manufactured in government 
factories brought something. (Ibid.) The presents made to 
the king must be reckoned among the regular sources of 
income. We learn from the Greek accounts that at the court 
festival of the king’s hair-washing, they sent great presents 
to the king and vied with one another in displaying their 
wealth in that way . 3 Aelian has it that subjects presented 
animals like cranes, geese, hens, ducks, turtle, doves, 
partridge, etc., and also tamed tigers, panthers, apes, etc., 
etc . 4 

Megasthenes notes that philosophers who made any use¬ 
ful suggestions for the improvement of crops or cattle or 

1 Strabo, XV, 1,39-41. 

2 Arrian, Tndika, XI, XII. 

3 Strabo, McCrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, 
p. 76. 

* Ibid., 143, 146, 
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for the promotion of public welfare were exempted from 
all taxation . 1 It seems that the Mauryas 
Exemptions. ^ ^ f 0 ]j 0W orthodox Brahmanic theory 

which would grant such exemption to all Br&hmanas. Only 
those who contributed to the public good received that 
privilege. There is a statement in Bardesanes that “ the 
Br&hmanas pay no taxes like other citizens and are subject 
to no king.” But from the context it seems that this refers 
only to sages and saints . 2 As already noted, artisans in 
the service of the state paid no taxes. 

There are a few statements in Megasthenes which 
seem to indicate that the Mauryan dominions included some 
_ protectorates, monarchical or oligarchical. 

Protectorates. 

The overseers, as a class, are said 
to “ make report to the king, or where the state is 
without a king, to the magistrates .” 3 According to 
Arrian, cultivators pay tribute to the king and the inde¬ 
pendent states . 4 Since the faot of Mauryan overlordship 
over the whole of North India is well-established, the only 
probable explanation of these passages is that there were 
some autonomous principalities within its bounds. It 
seems that the Western oligarchies, noticed by the Greeks, 
passed into the orbit of the Mauryan empire without 
ohanging thoir constitution or relinquishing their internal 
self-government. 

The foundation of the Mauryan empire marked an 
epoch in Indian history. It is probable that the require¬ 
ments of the new large state led to some 
administrative changes. But the paucity 
of material makes it impossible to trace them in detail. 


Bindus&ra. 


1 Strabo, XV, 1, 89-41. 

a McOrindle, India as described in Classical Literature. 
5 Diodorus, II, 40, 41. 

* Arrian, lndika, XI, XII, 
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Of Bindusftra, the son and successor of Candragupta, 1 * we 
know little. The range of his diplomacy extended as far 
as Egypt whose sovereign Ptolemy Philadelphos (285—247 
B.C.) sent an envoy to the Mauryan oourt.® The PSli 
legends concerning Anoka's early life show that royal prinoes 
were appointed provincial governors. The high-handed¬ 
ness of local officers could sometimes provoke a revolt. 
Prince A$oka had to be sent once to Taxila to pacify a 
popular insurrection. As he neared the town, the people 
came out to meet him and said, “ we are not opposed to 
the prince nor even to the king (Bindus&ra) but the wicked 
ministers (Du§t&m&ty&h) insult us.” 3 But, according to 
tradition, history repoated itself in the reign of A^oka. Once 
again a royal prince Kun&la went to quell a disturbance 
and met with the same reception from the people. The 
Pali legends paint Prince Agoka himself 
as a tyrannical governor indulging in cal¬ 
culated cold-blooded atrocities. But here the motive 
seems to be to create a K&l&^oka or Cand&goka for contrast' 
with Dharm&^oka to bring out the divine influence of 
Buddhism. Nor is it possible to be sure of the truth 
of the statement in the Ceylonese chronicles that the 
death of Bindus&ra was followed by a fierce civil war, 
chiefly between the prince-viceroys of Ujjayini and 
Taksa3il&.* 

1 For the Jaina tradition of Candragupta’s abdication, migration 
to the south, and death by voluntary starvation in the approved 
Jaina style, see Rice, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, 1909, pp. 
3—9. For a criticism, Fleet, Ind. Ant., XXI, 1892, p. 156, also 287. 
If the authenticity of the tradition could be established, it would be 
interesting as showing the influence of religion on politics. 

8 Pliny* McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature, p. 108. 

3 Divy&vad&na (ed. Cowell and Neil), p. 371. 

1 MahftvaibSa, V, 189. Divy&vad&na, 382. The accompanying tradi¬ 
tion that A4oka slaughtered his brothers—99 in number!—before he 
ascended the throne is evidently false* as A6oka speaks of his brothers 
in his edicts. For Bindus&ra, Jayaswal, J. B, 0, R, 8,» II, 79—83, 

25 
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After the conquest of Kaliriga iD the ninth year of 
his reign, the empire of A^oka comprised the whole of 
India except the extreme south ruled by 
Asoka s empire. Qoda; P&ndya, S&tiyaputra and 

Keralaputra kings. 1 His edicts, primarily religious and 
moral, are unpolitical in character but they do indicate 
that the empire was not governed under a uniform system. 
Leaving out of account the independent territories men¬ 
tioned in the edicts, it is possible to distinguish half-in- 
dependent regions from the king’s domains. To the former 
category, for instance, belong the Andhras. 2 The regions 
lying along the frontiers of the empire seem to be auto¬ 
nomous and insecure. The king was particularly anxious 
to conciliate them. In the second separate Rock Edict 
Dhauli, he gives the assurance that “ this alone is my wish 
with reference to the borderers . . . that they may not be 


1 For the accession of Asoka, DIpavariisa, VI, 18, 24 : 
Mah&varii6a, V, 34. Buddhaghosa, Samantap&s&dikfi, p. 300. The 
comparison of the dates of the foreign monarchs with the regnal 
years mentioned in As'.ka’s edicts yields slightly divergent dates 
of ASoka’s accession, Jayaswal (J.A S.B., New Series, 1913, p. 217) 
holds that Asoka asconded the throne in 270 B.C. and was 
consecrated in 272 B.C. See also Senart (Inel. Ant., XX, 242). For 
the reign of Asoka, Corpus I nscriptionum lndicarum, Vol. T, New 
Edition, by Hultzsch. For a criticism, B. M. Barua, Indian Historical 
Quarterly, II, March, 1926, pp. 88 et seq. Cunningham’s old edition 
(1877) is still useful for topographical details. Senart, Inscriptions de 
Piyad&si, the first reconstruction of Asoka’s history from the inscrip¬ 
tions, is valuable. For its translation, Indian Antiquary. For further dis¬ 
cussions, F. W. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1914, 1916, 1919. Fleet,J.R.A.S., 1903, 
1904, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911. Gauii Shankar Hira (’hand Ojha and 
Shyam Sundar Das, Asoka ki Pradhana Dharmalipiyilil (Hindi) in 
Devi Pras&da Aitihasika PustakamalA No. 4. Among modern narra¬ 
tions may bo mentioned V.A. Smith, Asoka (Rulers of India Series), 
3rd edition; D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka (Carmichael Lectures, 1928). The 
Tamil Samgain author M6m01n&r makes several references to Maur- 
yan invasions of the south and says that the Maury as advanced into 
T&mil territory as far as Mohur (S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Begin¬ 
nings of South Indian History, Ch. II; also Contributions of South In¬ 
dia to Indian Culture). But these references can only relate to Asoka’s 
predecessors. On the relations of the Mauryas with the south, see 
also T&ran&tha, Scbiofner, p, 89. 

a Rock Edict XIIT, Second Rock Edict, Dhauli, Jaugada. 
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afraid of me, but may have confidence (in me); that they may 
obtain only happiness from me, not misery; that they 
may (learn) this, that Dev&n&mpriya will forgive them what 
can bo forgiven; that they may (be induced) by me (to) 
practise morality ; (and) that they may attain (happiness 
in) this world and (in) the other world.” The prince- 
governor and Mahamatras of Tosali are repeatedly request¬ 
ed and commanded to set the hearts of the borderers at 
rest. Special officers, called Antamah&p&las, had to be 
appointed to deal with frontiers-men. Even the mild 
emperor had sometimes to hold out threats to some forest 
tribes. So faint was the line between autonomy and 
independence that the frontiers-men within the empire 
are sometimes confused with those beyond and both are 
indiscriminately referred to as borderers. 1 2 In the heart of 
the empire, too, there seem to be some regions which had 
not been brought completely under Mauryan rule and which 
are called Ahala in the Rfipnath and S&rn&th edicts. The 
extreme rapidity with which the empire was built up and 
the equally striking rapidity with which it broke up point 
to a confederate rather than a unitary state. Kalinga, for 
instance, owned the sway of the Nanda rulers of Magadha 
but it soon became independent and had to be reconquered, 
after a most stubborn fight by Asoka, only to regain 
complete independence in the second century B.O.* After 
its incorporation into the empire, a region might retain its 
identity, in large part its institutions and oven its old 
dynasty in a subordinate capacity and might be able to 
throw off the imperial yoke at the first favourable opportu¬ 
nity. 

The Inscriptions which are the primary authority for 
the reign of A3oka, betray a little Persian influence. As 


1 Rock Edicts V, XIII. 

2 H&thfgumphit Inscription, J.B.O.R.8., 1917, pp. 425—607, 
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Senart pointed out, their opening formula resembles the 
commencement of the proclamations of the 
tione 8 In8Cnp * Aohaemenides from Darius to Artaxerxes 
Oohus. They come nearest the Naqsh- 
i-Rustam Inscription in which Darius bequeaths his precepts 
in polioy, morals and religion to his successors. 1 2 It is 
possible, but there is no literary or epigraphio evidenoe 
to prove, that the whole system of Imperial organisation 
in India derived suggestions from Persia.’ Prom the 
political point of view, the Inscriptions of Asoka are valu¬ 
able, firstly, for a graphic presentation of the praotioal 
ideal of the state which the emperor sought to realise and, 
secondly, for a few glimpses into the structure and work¬ 
ing of institutions. In so many words A3oka enunoiates 

Paternalism P atx ' ma l view of government. “ For 

as one feels confident after having en¬ 
trusted his child to an intelligent nurse, thinking ‘the 
intelligent nurse will be able to keep my child well,’ so 
the L&jukas were appointed by me for the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of the country people.” 3 4 * * He tells the officials of Tosali 
that confidence should be inspired in the people, “they 
should be made to learn that Dev&nampriya is to them 
like a father, that D ev&nampriya loves them like himself, 
and that they are to Dev&n&mpriya like his own children.”’ 
Again, “ all men a re my children,” whose ‘ complete ’ wel¬ 
fare and happiness in this world and in the next he must 
promote. 8 Thanks partly to the vivid realisation of this 
idea, A3oku rises above the narrow views of Br&hmapas 
or others and looks to the welfare of all. “ I am directing 

1 Senart, Ind. Ant., XX, 255-56. V. A. Smith, ASoka, p. 141. 

2 Infra, Conclusion, Ck. XVII. 

* Fourth Pillar Edict, Delhi-Topra. 

4 Second Separate Rock Edict, Dhauli. 

8 Jaugada Edict I. Separate Rock Edict I, Dhauli. Sixth P illar 

Edict, Delhi-Topra. 
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my attention to all olasses ”— 1 “ to those who are far and 
near.” 1 Even the inhabitants of the forest were paoified 
and instructed. 9 Beyond the pale of humanity, the lower 
oreatures came within the purview of the Emperor’s 
activities. “ On bipeds and quadrupeds, on birds and 
aquatio animals various benefits have been conferred by 
me, (even) to the boon of life.” 3 

Asa corollary of paternalism, the king must oeaselessly 
exert himself for the public good. “ I am never satisfied,” he 
remarks, “ with (my) exertion or with 
fare ab ° Ur *° V Wel " (my) dispatch of business. The welfare 
of the whole world is an esteemed duty 
with me. And the root of that, again, is this, namely, exertion 
and dispatch of business.” 4 * 6 No limits are recognised 
to the scope of state-activity. The “ welfare of the whole 
world ” was to be promoted in every walk of life and by all 
possible means. Though Adoka’s mission was one of 
moral amelioration above all, he was alive to the oalls of 
material oomfort. “ ... On the roads banyan trees 
were oaused to be planted by me, (in order that) they might 
afford shade to oattle and men, (and) mango-groves were 
oaused to be planted. And (at intervals) of eight kos wells 
were caused to be dug by me, and flights of steps (for de¬ 
scending into the water) were caused to be built. Numerous 
drinking places were caused to be established by me, here 
and there, for the enjoymdht of cattle and men.” 9 He 
encouraged the cultivation of medicinal herbs, roots and 
fruits. He arranged for the medical treatment of men and 
cattle not merely in his own dominions, but also in foreign 
lands. 9 For the relief of distress, charity was organised on 


I Jaugada Edict I. 

a Rock Edict XIII. 

3 Pillar Ediot I^Delhi-Topra. 

II Rock Edict VI. 

* Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. 

6 Rock Edict IT. 
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a lavish scale on behalf of the emperor and his relations. 1 
Members of the royal family followed the example of A3oka. 
For instance, the second queen made endowments, registered 
in her own name, for mango-groves or gardens, almshouses 
and other charitable purposes. 2 In fact, the emperor was 
delighted to discover that people in general were imitating 
his good deeds. 3 

The higher concerns of life received more attention. In 
fact, the Seventh Pillar Edict seems to imply that the 
provision of material comforts was only 
fare° r a 1 W e subsidiary to the promotion of the Dhamma. 

In Rock Edicts IX and XI, Agoka states 
that there is no such gift as that of Dhamma. Ilis 
Dhamma, though free from all sectarianism, is not merely 
the sum of moral duties as Senart supposed. 4 It is also a 
way of life, an outlook on tilings in general, a certain 
measure of the values of social life. Agoka admits that his 
predecessors had had the desire to pronote Dhamma, but, 
he continues, they had adopted no adequate measures and, 
therefore, men had made no progress. He thought serious¬ 
ly on the promotion of morality, “ How could I elevate 
them by the promotion of Dhamma ? ” It occurred to him, 
“ I shall issue proclamations on Dhamma, (and) shall order 
instruction in Dhamma (to be given). Hearing this men 
will conform to (it), will be elevated and will (bo made to) 
progress considerably by the promotion of Dhamma.” So, 


1 Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topia. Yuan Ohwang(tr. Beal, Si-yu-ki, 
II, p. 91) says that it was inscribed on a pillar at Pataliputra that 
A6oka thrice gave away and purchased back Jambftdvlpa (India). 
The large bounty of Asoka may have given rise to this tradition. 

Queen’s Pillar Edict, All&Mb&d-Kosam. 

5 Pillar Edict VII. 

4 Ind. Ant., XX, 260. 
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proclamations were issued all over the realm, including the 
frontiers. These were inscribed “ either in an abridged 
(form), or of middle size, or at full length,according to 
local circumstances. 1 The promotion of Dhamma was the 
true conquest, always to be preferred to conquest by force/ 
There is, however, nothing revolutionary in Anoka’s 
Dhamma. In one respect, it is remarkably conservative. 
A£oka constantly reiterates the injunction to obey one's 
parents and revoro the elders/ 

The liberalising element in A^okan ethics is the pre¬ 
cept and example of universal toleration. Buddhist $ra- 
manas and BrAhmanas alike are to be 
elements! 191 * * ^ reverenced and supported/ Intolerance 
is declared to be a very short-sighted po¬ 
licy. “ For whoever praises his own sect, or blames other 
sects,—all this out of devotion to his own sect,—if he is 
acting thus, he rather injures his own sect very severely. 
Therefore concord alone is very meritorious, ( i.e .) that they 
should both hear and obey each other’s morals. For this 
is the desiro of DevAnAmpriya (viz.) that all sects should 
be full of learning and should bo pure in doctrine.” 5 * A^oka 
himself honoured all religions/ 1 He declared that “ all sects 
may resido everywhere.” 7 * He should like the doctrine of 
all sects to bo pure/ As part of the regard for others, 
A^oka inculcates politeness towards relations, friends and 
acquaintances. 9 


1 Rock Edicts Xll, XIV, Girnar. Sahasram Rock Inscription. 

2 Rock Edict XIII. 

8 E.g., Rock Edicts III, IV, VII, IX. Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip¬ 
tion. 

* Rock Edicts III, IV, IX, XI, XIII, Pillar Edict V. It will 
appear that Bramanas did not always mean merely Buddhist priest 
or monk. Cf. Ram&yana, Ayodhyukanda, XXXVIII; Aranyak&nda, 
EXXIII; Kiskindhakdnda, XVIII. Bee also Beal, Ind. Ant., tx, p.*122. 

5 Rock Edict XII (GirnAr). 

R Pillar Edict VI. 

7 Rock Edict VII, 

9 Rock Edict XII. 

9 Rock Edicts XIII, IV, XIII. Brahmagiri Rock Inscription. 
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Humanitarian 

elements. 


A^oka declares that progress in Dhamma was promoted 
in two ways—by inducing to meditate and by moral 
restrictions. 1 Both were required for the 
operation of the humanitarian oode on 
which the emperor had set his heart. He 
exhorts all to show proper courtesy and kindness to ser¬ 
vants and slaves. 0 He imposes restrictions on the slaughter 
or mutilation of animals. The Fifth Pillar Edict gives the 
the long list of animals which had been deolared inviolable 
for all times and places. It goes on to lay down that “ cocks 
must not be caponed. Husks containing living animals 
must not be burnt. Forests must not be burnt either use¬ 
lessly or in order to destroy (living beings). Living animals 
must not be fed with other living animals. Fish are invio¬ 
lable and must not be sold on the three Ciiturm&sis (end) 
on the Tisya full moon, during three days (viz.) the 14th, 
15th and 1st (tithi) and invariably on every fast-day. And 
during these same days also no other classes of animals, 
which are in the elephant-park (and) in the preserves of the 
fishermen must be killed.” On certain days no animals were 
to be castrated, no horses or bullocks were to be branded. 3 

As part of the Dhamma, A£oka inoulcates character¬ 
building. Every one must speak the truth/ guard one's 
speech/ moderate one's possessions and 
Character. expenditureand be pure and good/ 

A£oka prescribes that regular instruction in Dhamma was 
to be imparted. 8 

1 Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. 

2 Rock Edict IX. 

3 Pillar Edicts II, V. 

Of. Vinaya Texts, Part I, S. B. E., XlU, p. x; Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, p. 99. Bee also Rock Edict I which prohibits the 
slaughter of animals at sacrifices and promises that the slaughter of 
a few animals for the royal kitchen which still continued would 
be stopped. 

* Pillar Edict VII, Brahmagiri Rock Inscription. 

3 Pillar Edict I. 

8 Rock Edict HI. 7 Pillar Edict VII. 8 


Ibid. 
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Besides exhortations, the emperor employed demonstra¬ 
tions to promote righteousness. It had long been customary 
to summon people by beat of drums to 
tions, m ° M 9 * m * shows and various displays. In a J&taka, 
for instanoe, a king thus summons a crowd 
to witness the taming of elephants. 1 The Greeks noted 
that the sound of shells and drums called orowds to spec¬ 
tacles as also for war. 8 But under Asoka, as the Fourth 
Rook Ediot records, the sound of drums became the sound 
of morality, calling the people to sacred representations, 
generally from the life of the Buddha, or showing glimpses 
of heavenly bliss. 3 The whole administrative machinery 
of the state was utilised for the same purpose. The Third 
Pillar Ediot requires all royal officers to help in the 
ethical mission in their quinquennial tours. Thirteen years 
after his coronation, the emperor created a special class of 
officers—a set of censors and missionaries—to further 
his aims. In the capital, in the country and in the extreme 
border-lands whioh were inhabited by 
Missionaries 011 * 1 Greeks (Yonas), Kambojas, Gandh&ras and 
others, these officers “are oooupied with 
all sects in establishing morality. . . They are occupied with 
servants and masters ... for the . . . happiness of those who 
are devoted to morality, (and) in freeing (them) from desire 
(for worldly life). They are occupied in supporting prison¬ 
ers (with money) ... (if one has) children, or with those 
who are bewitched ( i.e ., incurably ill) or with the aged.”* 
Elsewhere he observes that his Dhamma Maham&tras “ are 
occupied with affairs of many kinds which are beneficial to 

1 Pick, op. cit., fcr. Maitra, p. 189. 

* MoOrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 

p. 68. 

3 D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., XLII, 26-26. Khadirafig&ra J&taka. 

* Rook Edict V, Girnfir. 

26 
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ascetics as well as to householders, and they are occupied 
with all sects. Some busy themselves with the affairs of the 
Samgha, others with the Br&hmanas and Ajivakas ; 1 others 
with the Nirgranthas ; others were ordered by me to busy 
themselves with various (other) sects ; (thus) different Mah&- 
matras (are busying themselves) specially with different con¬ 
gregations . . . my Maham&tras of morality are occupied 
with these (congregations) as well as with all other sects .” 2 
Itthijhaka Mah&matras were charged with the performance 
of censorial and missionary duties towards women . 3 

In the course of his propagation of Dhamma, A^oka 
attempted a few reforms which were necessary in his eyes. 

A few reforms. He I )rollibited the slaughter of animals 

at sacrifices, in defiance of Brahmanic 
sentiment. He prohibited Sam&jas or festive gatherings 
whore they indulged in excesses and where probably 
animal fights took place . 4 He condemned many “ vulgar 
and useless ceremonies ” which women often practised 
“ during illness, at the marriage of a son or daughter or 
when setting out on a journey.” In place of them he recom¬ 
mended the practice of Dhamma . 5 

These injunctions might have run counter to the receiv¬ 
ed creed of some sections of the population. But their 
motive was neither intolerance nor perse¬ 
cution. It was purely moral and humani¬ 
tarian. Whatever might have been the 
ultimate foundation of his Dhamma in tho view of A^oka, 


A6oka and re¬ 
ligion. 


1 On Ajlvakas or Ajivikas, see H. M. Barua, Ajtvikas; also Jour¬ 
nal of the Department ot' Letters. 1920, Vol. II. pp. 1—80; Ind. Ant., 
XX, p. 802; Annals of tho Bhandaikar Institute, 1926-27, Vol. VIlf, 
Pt. II, pp. 188—88 ; A. P. Banerji Bastri, J. B. O. It. 8., March, 1926, 
p. 53; D. It. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 287. Seo also J. It. A. S, 
1913, pp. 669-74. 

2 Pillar Edict VII, Delhi-Topra. 

* Rock Edict XII. 

4 Rock Edict I. 

6 Rock Edict IX, 
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it is non-seotarian and non-theological as it stands. The 
phenomenon, indeed, is so striking that some scholars 
are inclined to believe that Asoka was not a Buddhist 
at all. 1 * Yet the Kausambi Pillar Edict, the S&rn&th 
Pillar Edict and the Samchi Pillar Inscription show 
that the emperor was not only a Buddhist but, what is 
more important from our point of view, he also assumed 
something liko the headship of the Buddhist church. 3 4 
Hindu literature and epigraphy prove that priests always 
exercised some influence on the Hindu state but their lack 
of organisation and independent means exposed them in 
their turn to the influence of kings and nobles. The Bud¬ 
dhist Saiiigha certainly had an organisation but it was of 
an intensely local character and, therefore, ill-adapted to 
become a real political force or to resist the encroachment 
of the state. It might be willing to accept the control of 
a monarch whoso piety and holy zeal were above suspicion. 
As'oka posed as the guardian of the Buddhist Samgha and as 
the arbiter of its internal controversies. Perhaps there was 
a real apprehension of schism in the Samgha at the time. 
“My desire,” says the emperor in the Samchi Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion, “ is that the Samgha may be united and of long 
duration.” He openly threatened disciplinary action against 
schismatics. “That monk or nun,” so runs the inscription 
on the SArnath Pillar, “who shall break up the Samgha 
should be caused to put on white robes and to reside in a 
non-residence.” The edict is communicated to monks and 
nuns; a copy of it is to be retained by the Mahamatras, 
another deposited with the lay-worshippers, who should 
study it on the fast-day service. “And as far as your 


1 E.g , H. Heras, “Asoka’s Dharma and Religion,” Fourth Oiiental 

Conference, 1926. For contrary views, Bukler, Ind. Ant., VII, p. 

141; V. A. Smith, A4oka, 35—39 ; F. W. Thomas, Cambridge History 
of India, I, p. 504. See also Fleet, J. R. A. 8., 1908, pp. 491-92, 

4 For ASoka’s visit to Buddhist sacred places, Rook Edict VIII, 
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district (extends), dispatch ye (an officer) according to the 
letter of this edict. In the same way oause (your subordi¬ 
nates) to dispatoh (an officer) aooording to the letter of this 
(edict) in all the territories surrounding forts.” Elsewhere 
in the Caloutta-Bairat Rook Inscription he offers friendly 
advice and guidance to his co-religionists. “ The M&gadha 
king salutes the Samgha and hopes they are well and 
comfortable . . . Whatever has been spoken by the Buddha 
has been well-spoken. But, sirs, what would indeed appear 
to me, 'thus the true Dhamma will be of long duration/ that 
I feel bound to declare. The following expositions of the 
Dhamma, sirs, viz., (1) the Vinaya Samukasa, (2) the 
Aliyavasas, (3) the An&gata-bhayas, (4) Munigathas, (5) the 
Moneya Suta, (6) Upatisa-pasina, and (7) the L&ghulov&da 
which was spoken by the blessed Buddha concerning 
falsehood,—I desire, sirs, that many groups of monks and 
(many) nuns may repeatedly listen to these expositions of 
the Dhamma and may reflect on them.” Laymen and 
lay women should do the same. In the Brahmagiri Rook 
Inscription, issued in the course of a tour, (^he emperor 
declares that he had not been zealous for a year but that 
after visiting the Samgha, he had become very zealous. 
It will be too much to infer from this that A^oka became 
a monk, though there are P&li traditions to that effect, but 
it is apparent that A^oka was on intimate terms with the 
Buddhist monastic order. A Burmese Inscription at Bodh- 
Gayft of the thirteenth century A.D. oredits A^oka with 
the erection of 84,000 Oaityas. 1 In the paternal attitude, the 
moral and spiritual leadership of the people at large, in 
the wide tolerance coupled with zeal for his own persuasion, 
which A£oka adopted, there was nothing original in idea. 
All this had been preaohed before him or was being 
preached during his epoch. As incidental passages in his 


1 Bp. Ind., XI, No. 10. 
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own testament indioate, something had been done by his 
predecessors to translate the ideal into practice. All the 
same the A^okan state is of first-rate importance in the study 
of Hindu institutions. Amidst the surrounding twilight, it is 
lighted up by its own glorious bequest and displays its 
features so clearly. It represents, in a concrete form, the 
ideal which a Hindu state at its best aspired to attain. It 
shows more than anything else, that in ancient India the 
state recognised no limits to its activities; it would regulate 
everything. It concerned itself as much with the material 
as with the higher interests of its subjects. It is a culture- 
state. Under A^oka it is a missionary state. A£oka, as is 
well-known, dispatched missionaries beyond his dominions. 1 

Of the institutions through which the power of the 
state was exercised, the A^okan edicts do not say much. 

But they make it clear that the king was 

The king 

the central and most important institution. 
He thought and planned and advised; he exhorted and 
guided his officers incessantly. He toured incessantly. 
Other kings had indulged in vihSra-y&trfis, pleasure or hunt¬ 
ing tours but he had converted them into Dhamma-yfitr&s 
or spiritual tours. 2 He styled himself R&ja. The grandi¬ 
loquent titles whioh occur in later inscriptions had not yet 
come into fashion. Though suprome over the whole of North 
India and the Deocan, he was primarily the king of Magadha. 
As such he styles himself in the Calcutta-Bairat Rock In¬ 
scription. He has a personal designation of his own, signify¬ 
ing ‘king/ beloved of the gods and of affectionate vision*— 
Dev&n&mpriya Priyadar^i R&ja, or briefly Dev&n&mpriya 
Priyadar^i, Priyadargi R&ja, Devflnfimpriya Raja or Devan&m- 
priya, as he variously styles himself. It was, perhaps, some¬ 
thing like a dynastic appellation. One of the Ceylonese 

1 Rock Edicts II, V, XIII; DipavamSa, VIII; Mah&vaih4a, XII, 
a Rook Ediot VIII, 
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Chronicles calls Candragupta Maurya Piyadassin. Da^aratha, 
probably a descendant of A^oka, is called Dev&n&mpriya, in 
the N^garjuni Hill Cave Inscription. 1 The capital of A£oka 
continued to be Pataliputra but he transacted the business of 
the state wherever he happened to be (Rook Edict VI). The 
king maintained a huge establishment. The mention of 
K&ruvaki as the second queen shows that in the harem tho 
grade of queens was fixed. The king’s brothers and sons, as 
the mention of their charities proves, lived in effulgenco at 
P&taliputra and other towns and were often associated in 
the task of administration. 2 Rock Edict I implies that 
before his conversion to the Dliamma, hundreds of animals 
were slaughtered daily in the royal kitchen. This means 
a huge palace and court establishment though it is probable 
that part of the meat was distributed free to people. 
The king seems to have moved about in palanquins. 3 In 
Pillar Edict V, there is an interesting reference to 
Nagavana, the elephant-park of the king. 

A3oka seems to have had a chief minister called Am&tya 
in tho Divyavadana. The kingdom was divided into a 

T> . number of provinces, some of which, 

Provinces. 

perhaps the more important ones, wero 
governed by princes of the blood. The Inscriptions refer 
to four of the provinces. (1) Ujjayini in Central India, 
(2) Taksa$U& in the North-west, (3) Kalihga or Orissil with 

1 The Dipavariisa(Xl, 11, 19, 20, 25)calls the Ceylonese mlcr Tissa 
Devan&mpriya. A Ceylonese inscription applies the designation to 
other kings. For the Nagarjuni Hill Cavo Inscription, Ind. Ant., 
XX, 364 et seq. Bbat^oji Diksita in his Siddhfinta Kaumudt and 
Hemacandra in his Abhidh&nacintSmani take Dev&n&mpriya to 
signify a 4 fool 1 or ‘ dunce/ but that meaning was obviously unknown 
in the time of Asoka. See D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp. 5—7; J. R. 
A. S,, 1908, pp. 482-83. The name of ASoka occurs only in the edict 
recently discovered at Maski in the Raichur district of Hyderabad- 
Deccan (Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 1, 1916). 

2 Pillar Edict VII, 

3 Rock Edict VI. 
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its oapital at Tosali and (4) Suvarnagiri probably in the 
south. Prom the fact that these were administered by 
princes and that A3oka himself had been a provincial gover¬ 
nor before his accession to the throne, it may be inferred 
that royal governors were the rule. The testimony of liter¬ 
ature points to the same conclusion. Anoka’s kingdom might 
have comprised other provinces. For instance, the Jfinft- 
gadh Rock Inscirplion of Rudrad&inan seems to show that 
in Anoka's time Girn&r was governed by a Yavana potentate 
TushAspa. IIo was probably a Greek by origin who adopted 
a Persian name and sought service under the Mauryas. 1 
It appears that, as a general rule, the province in which 
the capital was situated, was governed directly by the 
king. The practice of appointing prince-viceroys could 
not be free from danger. But, on the whole, it seems to 
have worked well. At any rate, it warded off the ever¬ 
present risk of provincial assertion of independence, so long 
as the central authority was strong enough. 

The king as well as the provincial governors seem to 
have had advisory boards called Parisads, which deliberated 
on all affairs of state, which acted as a 
Boards! 18 0 r y link betweon the highest officers and tho 
general body of royal servants, and which 
helped the latter in the discharge of their duties. The 
Parisads seem to have been composed of the higher adminis¬ 
trative officers. Their numerical strength is not stated. It 
will appear that the constitution of these boards represent¬ 
ed a further application of tho principle which lay at the 
foundation of the military and urban boards described by 
Megasthenes. It seems that the Parisad freely debated 
on all questions and that members dared to differ not 
only among themselves but also from the wishes of the king. 
In the latter contingency, the matter was at once reported 


Ep. Ind„ VIII, p, 47. 
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to the king whose word would, of oourse, be ultimately 
decisive. “ When, ” says the king in Rook Ediot VI, “ in 
respect of anything that I personally order by word of 
mouth, for being issued or proclaimed, or again in respeot 
of any emergent work superimposing itself upon the Mahft- 
mfitras, there is any division or rejection in the Parisad, I 
have commanded that it should forthwith be reported to 
me at all places, and at all hours.” The views of the 
Pari§ad, as soon as formed, wore to be reported to the 
Emperor by the Prativedakas. In Rook Edict III, the Parisad 
is asked to advise and help the Yutas in executing his 
orders for the promotion of the Dhamma. 

Below the viceroys and their advisory boards stood a 
number of officials divided into various classes. The 
edicts mention MaMmatras, R&juka or 

Mahdknioras. Lgj u k a? Virutha or Vyutha, Yuta and 

Purusa. It is possible that Purusa— 1 “a man”—probably 
an abbreviation of RAjapurusa or king’s man, at first only 
meant a king’s servant and applied to all government 
employees. But in the time of A^oka the teim seems to 
be confined to a particular class of agonts—supervisors, 
reporters or spies. The high officers of the realm were 
known as MaMm&tras —a term which signifies minister 
or courtier in the J&takuvS. The status of Mah&m&tras may 
be inferred from the Inscriptions. In the Siddapur ediot, 
the emperor addresses himself not only to the provincial 
governor but, through him, also to the Mah&m&tras. In the 
Jaugada separate edict, he wants his commands to be 
communicated to Mah&m&tras. It is important to notice 
that the emperor kept himself in touch with the highest 
officers throughout the realm. In the Third Rock Edict 
certain Maham&tras are called Pr&de&kas, a term which 
seems to signify district officers. 1 It appears that a 

1 The Pr&de6ikas are identified with the Prade§$p of the 
Kautiltya Artha$&stra by F. W. Thomas (J. R. A. 8., 1914, pp 383 
etseq.; Ibid., 1916, p. 112), 
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provinoe was divided into a number of districts each under 
a Pr&de3ika. In the Dhauli and Jaugada separate edicts 
the term MaMm&tras is applied also to Nagaravyavah&rikas, 
probably judioial officers in towns. This indication supple¬ 
ments the evidence of Megasthenes and corroborates his 
general observation that towns had an administrative 
machinery of their own. 1 The application of the term 
Mah&m&tra to various classes of high functionaries indicates 
a supreme civil service of the kingdom, which guided the 
day-to-day administration and from which all important 
officers were recruited. When Aigoka started censorial and 
missionary activities, his Dhamma-Mahilmatras were chosen 
from the same ranks or assimilated to them. 

Next to the MaMm&tras in rank stood the RSjukas or 
L&jukas. The derivation of the term implies that the 
kas Rajukas were fiscal officers but in the 

Edicts of Asoka they perform judioial 
functions. As no other distinct revenue officials are men¬ 
tioned, it is probable that the Rfijukas combined both 
revenue and judicial functions, an arrangement which was 
known to Medieval India and still obtains. To the Rajukas or 
Lajukas the king could communicate his commands directly 
or through his agents, possibly Mahamatras. As he puts 
it in the Fourth Pillar Edict, Delhi-Topra, “the L&jukas 
also must obey me. They will also obey the agents who 
know (my) wishes. And these (agents) will also exhort 
those (people) in order that the Lajukas may be able to 
pleaso me/’ While their subordination is clear, they seem 
to have enjoyed wide authority. The Dhauli and Jaugada 

1 A terra-cotta seal discovered at Bhittt near Allah&bSd bears, 
in characters of the 4th or 3rd century B.O., the legend Sahijitye 
Nigamasa (Marshall, Anu, Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1911-12, p. 31). 
As D. R. Bhandarkar has shown, Nigama can only refer to towns, 
not to guilds as some scholars thought. It is probable that towns 
early had seals of their own, 

27 
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Edicts show Mah&m&tras exercising judioial functions in 
cities but the brunt of the judioial work seems to have fallen 
on the L&jukas. “My L&jukas,” says the king, “are 
occupied with the people, with many hundred thousands 
of men. I have ordered that either rewards or punishments 
are left to their discretion, in order that the L&jukas should 
perform their duties confidently (and) fearlessly, that they 
should bestow welfare and happiness on the people of the 
country and that they should confer benefits on (them).” 
To their oare he entrusted the people as a parent entrusts 
a child to an intelligent nurse. On them he enjoined that 
“ there should be both impartiality in judicial proceedings 
and impartiality in punishments.” 1 In 
" ustK ‘ the First Separate Rock Ediot, Dhauli, he 

expatiates on judicial fairness and impartiality at greater 
length. He wants the judges to follow not merely a part 
but the whole of his injunctions on the subject. “ It happens 
in the administration (of justice) that a single person 
suffers either imprisonment or harsh treatment. In this 
case you must strive to deal (with all of them) f impartially. 
But one fails to act thus on account of the following dis¬ 
positions : envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, 
laziness (and) fatigue. You must strive for this that these 
dispositions may not arise to you. And at the root of 
all this is the absence of anger and the avoidance of hurry. 
He who is fatigued in the administration (of justice) will 
not rise ; but one ought to move, to walk and to advance. 
He who will pay attention to this must tell you: ‘see that 
(you) discharge the debt (which you owe to the king); 
such is the instruction of Devfm&mpriya ’... If (you) observe 
this, you will attain heaven, and you will discharge the 
debt which you owe to me.” Thrice a year or more 
frequently, this ediot was to be studied by the officers 


Pillar Edict IV, Delhi-Topra. 
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concerned. But to ensure its observance the king arranged 
the quinquennial or more frequent tours 
0ourtfl eO<IOrS ° f Mahamfttras—a sort of inspectors of 
courts, sont from the central and 
provincial capitals. “ I shall send out every five years 
(a Mah&m&tra) who will be neither harsh nor fierce (but) 
of gentle actions (in order to ascertain) whether (the judicial 
officers), paying attention to this object . . . are acting 
thus, as my instruction (implies). But from Ujjayini also 
the prince (governor) will send out for the same purpose 
... a person of the same description, and he will not 
allow (more than) three years to pass (without such a 
deputation). In the same way (an officer will be deputed 
from Taksa$il& also.” From the last clause of the edict 
it will appear that some other duties were also entrusted 
to these inspectors but all along the emphasis is laid on 
judicial supervision. A^oka made a gracious reform in the 
penal law. “ A respite of three days is 
form Penal ^ granted by me to persons lying in prison 
on whom punishment has been passed 
(and) who have been condemned to death. (In this way) 
eithor (their) relatives will persuade those (L&jukas) to 
(grant) their life, or, if there is none who persuades (them), 
they will bestow gifts, or will undergo fasts in order to 
(attain happiness) in the other world. For my desire is 
that when the time (of respite) has expired, they should 
attain (happiness) in the other world.So, A£oka aimed 
at giving the unfortunate condemned mon an adequate 
interval for petitions for meroy and spiritual preparation 
for the life beyond. None the less justice was to be strict 
and impartial. Anoka's reputation for justice lasted through 
centuries. In tho seventh century A.D. Yuan Chwang 
recorded the tradition that on tho representation of the 


1 Pillar Edict IV, Delhi-Topro. 
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Imprisonment. 


ministers and aged officers, A^oka sentenced his “ extrava¬ 
gant, wasteful and oruel brother ” Mahendra to death. 1 

Besides death, imprisonment was a regular form of 
punishment under the Mauryas. In the Fifth Pillar Edict, 
A^oka says that within twenty-six years 
after his Abhiseka he had granted 
amnesty to prisoners twenty-five times. Probably the 
amnesty was granted regularly on the anniversary of the 
coronation. As this was the practice of A^oka even before 
his conversion to Buddhism, he was, perhaps, only following 
a time-honoured custom. Rook Edict V, and the First 
Separate Rock Edict, Dhauli, also testify to the king’s 
concern for prisoners. The aged ones might be 
released, the infirm might be freed from shackles. In 
certain cases, the families of prisoners might be 
provided for. There was, however, a tradition long 
current in India that, in the early days of As'oka, prison-life 
was a veritable hell. Yuan Ohwang hoard that shortly 
after his accession A^oka built a prison enclosed by high 
walls, with a lofty tower at each cornor, full of itdescribable 
terrors and tortures. R was headed by a fierce wicked man. 
Later, it was demolished. 2 

Below the Mahamatras and the Lfijukas stood the 
Yulas who worked in government offices, 
codified the royal commands and perform¬ 
ed other secretarial duties. Rock Edict III requires the 
Parisad to order the Yutas to register (these rules) both with 
(the addition of) reasons and according to the letter. 3 It 
seems that Yutas, too, were appointed for definite 
territorial areas. The Third Rock Edict icquires all the 
Prade&kas, L&jukas and Yutas to undertake quinquennial 


Yutas, etc. 


1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, IT, p. 91. 

* Watters, On Yuan Ohwang, II, p 88. 

Y' Thomas pointed out, the Yutas of ASoka correspond 
t,°. , of Kaut-iliya Artha^stra (J. R. A. 8., 1909, pp. 466-7; 

Ibid,, 1914, pp. 387—91). 
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tours, inspect the whole of their charge and transact 
administrative business as well as promote Dhamma. 
Viruthas or Vyuthas also toured on business of slate but 
their duties are not clear. 1 Besides Yutas there were a 
number of clerks, LipikTiras, who are mentioned in Rock 
Edict XIV. To departments of government were attached 
a number of Dutas or messengers whosediities are obvious. 2 

Alongside these officers stood the Purusas—‘ men,’ 

„ that is, king’s men, his agents—acting 

Puru^as. . _ . 

as spies, reporters and supervisors. They 

were acquainted with the king’s wishes; they are said 

to control the Lajukas (Pillar Edict IV), and to bo “ placed 

in charge of many people” (Pillar Edict VII). There were 

three ranks of them—high, middle and low (Pillar Edict I). 

A£oka created anothor similar class of agents, called 

Prativedakas, who were placed everywhere, as he says, 

“ in order to report to me the affairs of the people at any 

time, while I am eating, in the harem, in the inner apart- 

mont, even at the cowpen, in the palanquin and in the 

parks.” 3 

Into As'oka’s fiscal system, the Rumindei Pillar 
Inscription affords just a passing glimpse, 
lie made the village of Lummini free of 
taxes and roquired it to pay only an eighth share of the 
produce. It soems that every Ullage besides paying 
a share of the gross produce had to pay other taxes as 
well, a surmise which is fully borno out by later evidence. 
If Asoka is reducing the land revenue from Lummini 
to one-eighth of the gross produce, it may be inferred that 
the usual rate was higher, it might have been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Hindu traditional one-sixth. A later notice 
in the Samantapas&dika shows that customs yielded a big 
amouht. Asoka’s daily income from the four gates of the 

1 Pillar Edict VII; RClpan&tli Edict. 

* Rock Edict XIII. 

5 Rock Edict VI, Girn&r. 
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oity of P&taliputra seems to have been 4,00,000 kahftpanas. 
It is also said that he used to get 1,00,000 kah&panas daily 
in the Sabhft but this is difficult of interpretation. It may 
mean revenue from other sources. 1 

For the rest the institutions of A^oka may be 
presumed to be similar to those noticed 
The end of Afioka. by Meg asthenes. The Divy&vadAna has 

preserved a tradition that Anoka’s ‘ waste ’ of treasure on 
religion at length forced his ministers to depose him 
and instal his grandson Samprati on the throne. 2 It is 
impossible to verify the statement but it is possible that 
the dedication of the resources of the state to ecclesiastical 
interests provoked some discontent in political circles. 


1 Samantap&s&dikA, I, 62. 

2 Divy&vadftna, p. 384. See also T&r&nAtha, (fcr. Sohiefner), p. 287. 



CHAPTER IX. 

After the Mauryan Empire. 


After A3oka Indian history enters on a comparatively 
dark period of five oenturies. The 
daikne^ ri0C * ° f Mauryan empire whioh was never a 
unitary state soon dissolved into its con¬ 
stituent fragments. The history of the independent king¬ 
doms and confederations whioh arose is lighted up 
only by some isolated inscriptions, coins and literary 
reoords. A long series of Greek and Scythian invasions 
from the North-west, whioh met with varying measures of 
temporary success, makes the confusion worse confounded 
and defeats all attempts at the reconstruction of history. 
Owing to the meagreness of authenticated political facts, 
no connected account of political institutions in any region 
at any time during this period is possible. Only a few 
facts can be gleaned about the activities and institutions 
of state. The re-appearance of Mauryan institutions in a 
more developed form under the Guptas and their elaboration 
in the Smritis and the Artha^stra suggest that they 
continued to function with uncertain degrees of effioienoy 
during the interregnum. 

The traditional genealogies of the dynastic successors 

, r of A£oka show such divergence that a 

The later Mauryas. ... „ , . _ J . . 

division of the empire after Samprati has 

been suggested as a working hypothesis. 1 In the 

1 The Puranic genealogies have been worked out by Pargiter 
(Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 27—30). These, along with other 
data in the Divy&vad&na, XXIX, Kalhana’s R&jatarahgiijt, I, 108 
et seq., and T&rftn&tha, tr. Schiefner, pp. 48 et seq., are summarised 
in the Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 511-12. See also V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 201—206. 
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absence of further evidence it is impossible to be sure 
of it. It is, however, clear that the Mauryas continued 
to rule at P&taliputra until about 184 B.C. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jaina tradition, Samprati was converted to 
Jainism and did all he could to further the interests 
of that faith. So, the tradition of the missionary state 
continued though the objective of the mission partly 
changed. Samprati also seems to have continued the 
tradition of large-hearted religious toleration. Similarly, 
another of the later Mauryas, Da^aratha, probably a grand¬ 
son of As'oka, extended his favours to sects other than his 
own. He allotted some caves to Ajivakas . 1 

About 184 B.U. Brihadratha, the last of the Mauryas, 
was superseded by his over-mighty commander-in-chief, 
Tho ^ufigas Pnsyamitra, tho founder of the £unga line. 2 

The fact that tho Sungas were Br&hinanas 
proves that ambition or the force of events sometimes 
violated the rule of Ksatriya kingship and that Br&hmanas, 
not content with advisory functions or influence, occasion¬ 
ally wielded the sceptre. The accession of Pnsyamitra 
to power was followed by a roversal of the policy of 
religious toleration which tho Mauryas had uniformly 
pursued. Pusyanntra seems to have been a champion of 
militant Brahmanism and a bitter persecutor of Buddhism. 
He is said to have burnt Buddhist monasteries throughout 
tho Gangetic valley and to have slaughtered or dispersed 
the monks. 3 So, the policy of toleration, though generally 
observed in ancient India, was occasionally violated 
with a ^ngeanoe. In the days of tho Sungas North 
India was divided into a number of principalities, many 

1 Nagdrjimt Hill Cave Inscriptions, Bp, Ind., VIII ; Ind. Ant., 
XX, 1891, p. 861. 

2 Purgiter, op. cib., 31, 70. Bana, Harikcarita, (tr. Cowell and 
Thomas), p, 193. Jayaswal, J. B. O. R, S., IV, Sop., 1918. Pusyamitra 
is also railed Puspamitra. The former is the more correct of the two 
(Biihler, Ind. Ant., II, 362). 

3 Bivyilvad&na, pp. 433-34. T4rftnfitha tr. Schiefner, p. 81. 
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of whioh acknowledged their suzerainty. The coins and 
inscriptions whioh bear the name of a $unga as well as 
another name clearly bring out the feudal relationship. 
Bharhut in Central India, Kau^mbi, Panc&la and probably 
Mathur& were among the feudatory states. 1 2 3 The H&thl- 
gumpha Inscription refers to the frightened “ kings ” of the 
Uttar&patha and supports the same conclusion.® All 
through this period there are some non-monarchioal 
feudatories in the Punjab and modern RftjpAtftnft, such 
as the Yaudheyas, Arjun&yanas and Udumbaras. The 
coins of the first two date from a period as early as 
the first century B.C/ The tradition preserved in 
Kalid&sa that Vasumitra, grandson of Pusyamitra, was 
accompanied by a hundred royal princes in his campaigns 
is another evidence of feudalism. 4 5 6 A £unga inscription 
says that the Sen&pati Pusyamitra performed two sacrifices/ 
It appears that the &unga ruler revived the R&jastiya, im¬ 
posed his suzerainty on surrounding principalities and 
only then reoeived formal consecration and titles of royalty. 
The traditions dramatised by K&lid&sa in his M&lavikagni- 
mitra about the 4th or 5th century A.D. fully accord with 
epigraphic testimony and prove that until the completion 
of the sacrifice Pusyamitra styled himself only Sen&pati. 
He is said to have written to his son, “May it be well 
with thee ! Prom the sacrificial enclosure the commander- 
in-chief sends this message to his son Agnimitra, who is 
in the territory of Vidis&," affectionately embracing him. 

1 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, 78, 79,85—90; Rapson, 
Indian Coins, 11—13; Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 523—27. 
Liider's Inscriptions, Nos. 687-88. 

2 J. B. 0. R. S., Ill, p. 464. 

3 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 1; Cambridge History of India, 
I, pp. 527 -30 ; J. R. A. S., 1897, pp. 886 et seq. 

* K&lid&sa, M&lavik&gnimitra, Act V. 

5 J. B. 0. R. 8., Sep., 1924, p. 203. 

6 Vidisa was governed by Agnimitrai probably as his father’s 
viceroy. 

28 
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Be it known unto thee that I, having been consecrated for 
the Rfijasfiya sacrifice, let loose from all check or curb a 
horse which was to be brought baok after a year, 
appointing Vasurnitra as its defender, girt with a guard 
of a hundred royal princes. This very horse wander¬ 
ing on the right (or south) bank of the Sindhu was claimed 
by a oavalry squadron of the Yavanas. Then there was a 
fieroe struggle between the two hosts. Then Vasurnitra, the 
mighty bowman, having overoome his foes, resoued by 
force my excellent horse which they wero endeavouring 
to carry off. Accordingly, I will now sacrifice, having 
had my horse brought back to me by my grandson, even 
as Ansumat brought back the horse to Sagara. Therefore 
you must dismiss anger from your mind, and without 
delay come with my daughters-in-law to behold the 
sacrifice.” 1 The nine $uhgas who followed Pusyamitra 
on the throne of Pataliputra and reigned until about 73 
B.C. are mere names. Their dominions seem to have 
diminished considerably in extent. 8 

Even during the lifetime of Pusyamitra, fhe supremacy 
of the JSungas had been challenged and their very existence 
Kalinga imperilled from more than one quarter. 

Kalinga had, like Magadha, made a bid for 
suzerainty. Megasthenes reckoned the Kalinga force at 
60,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry and 700 elephants. A^oka 
notes that in the Kalinga war 1,00,000 men were slain 
and 1,50,000 persons carried into slavery. The Kalinga 
power was only repressed, not destroyed. Sometime after 
A^oka it threw off the yoke of the Mauryas as it had once 
thrown off that of the Nandas. Kalinga reached the zenith 
of its glory under the Jaina king Kharavela, who twice 
invaded the north, about 165 B.C. and about 161 B.C., 

1 K&lid&sa, M&lavik&gnimitra, Act V, tr. Tawney, p. 78. 

2 Pargiter, op. cit., 80, 70; V. A. Smith, op. eit„ 214-15; Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, I, 518—22, 
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threatened P(tyaliputra, defeated Pusyamitra, reduced him 
to vassalage at least for a short time and carried his arms 
up to the foot of the Himalayas. The H&thfgumph& 
Inscription, which commemorates his exploits and achieve¬ 
ments year by year and which now ranks among the most 
important sources of information regarding ancient India, 
supplies a few details of administrative importance. 1 2 * Kali- 
nga was not yet part of India proper according to the 
orthodox computation. KMravela is spoken of as attacking 
BhAratavarsa. Like the Maurya, KMravela seems to have 
carried out a census of I he population. The inscription 
puts the population of Kalinga at 3£ millions. Considering 
the figure along with those of armies of various kings 
mentioned in history and examining the whole data in the 
light of modern statistics, the whole of India in ancient 
times seems to have comprised about 100 millions of souls. 
The education of a prince in Kalinga comprised a wide course 
— state correspondence, currency, state-accounting, law and 
custom, Dharma injunctions and “ all the Vidy&s (arts).” 
Kh&ravela seems also to have been taught music. After 
his 15th year Kh&ravela was appointed Yuvar&jaand conse¬ 
crated king in his twenty-fourth year according to the rites 
of the Mah&r&jya Ablvlseka. It is possible that in Kalinga, 
and it may be, in some other parts of (he country, the 
formal consecration was delayed until years of majority. 
The king assumed several titles—Aira (probably Arya), 
Mah&rAja, Mah&meghav&hana, and Kaling&dhipati. 8 This 
is the first authentic case of a king assuming lofty titles— 
titles which became loftier still a few centuries later. The 

1 The H&thigumph& Inscription, known since 1825, has only recently 
been authoritatively edited by K. I*. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji 
(J .B. 0. R. S., Yol. Ill, 1917, Pt. Ill, pp 425 -607). See also R. C. 
Majumdar, Ind. Ant., XLVIII, p. 187; V. A Smith, J.R.A.S., 1918, 
p. 648; Fleet, J. R. A. S., 1910, pp. 824 et seq.; Rama Prasad Chanda, 
J. R. A. S., 1919, pp. 819 et seq. 

2 Similar titles were assumed by a later Kalinga king (Fp. Ind. t 

XIII, p. 160). 
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capital was a grand city. KMravela repairs its 
walls, gates and buildings whioh had been damaged 
by a storm, rebuilds the reservoirs and restores the 
gardens. On the banks of the Pr&chi the king built a 
great‘palace of victory’ at a cost of 35 lacs. At the 
conclusion of a dazzling campaign, he built towers, 
with riohly-oarved interiors, to contain trophies and 
presents. Like the Mauryas, the Kalinga kings attend¬ 
ed to the needs of irrigation. KMravela extended a 
canal which the Nandas had exoavated three hun¬ 
dred years before. The king was anxious to please his 
subjects and win their loyalty. Kh&ravela entertained the 
capital by songs, music, dances, theatres, other shows and 
festivities. One of the interesting celebrations consisted in 
leading statues of the king’s predecessors in procession. 
His charity was as unstinted as that of the great Mauryan 
conqueror of his patrimony. The record of the ninth year 
of his reign mentions his costly gifts. He gave a kalpa 
tree, a tree of solid gold, with leaves of gold, accompanied 
by feasts and gifts of elephants, horses, chariots with 
drivers, to Br&hmanas. The qualification of Br&hmanas 
shows the toleration and catholicity of the Jaina king’s 
polioy. He made speoial provision for the dwelling 
of K^atriya ascetics. He does something (which the 
mutilated inscription does not enable us to specify) 
for the $ramanas. Like A$oka he prides himself on 
the respect he paid to all sects. Yet he had some en¬ 
thusiasm for his own faith. Rebuilt numerous Jaina tem¬ 
ples. He took pains to recover from Magadha the foot-marks 
of the first Jina which king Nanda had taken away. Kh4r- 
avela’s army consisted, as usual, of infantry, oavalry, ele¬ 
phants and ohariots. In spite of his military activities and 
glories, Khftravela calls himself King of Peace and Pros¬ 
perity, the DharmaKing, the Bhiksu (King). Warfare, in fact, 
was looked upon as an ordinary incident of kingship and did 
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not seem to detract from one’s claim to be regarded as 
peaceful. 1 2 

The rise of Kalihga synchronised with that of another 
power further south. The Andhras or Andhras, first men¬ 
tioned in the Aitareya Br&hmana, VII, 18, 
Andhras. 2 an( j no ticed by the Greeks as a powerful 

people, with thirty walled towns, and an army of 1,00,000 
foot, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants, had their centre 
between the God&vari and the Kri§nA a Anoka’s Rook Edict, 
XII, mentions them among the southern borderers. On the 
death of the great Mauryan emperor, they became indepen¬ 
dent and, under the J^&tav&hana family, rapidly extended 
their power and measured swords with Kalinga. In about 
28 B.C. the Andhra king extinguished the K&nva dynasty 
of Brahmanio origin, which had supplanted the 6ungas at 
Pataliputra about 73 B.C. 3 The Andhras thus became a 
northern power and established an empire which, in its 
extension from north to south and east to west, recalls that 
of the Mauryas. 4 The coins which form one of the most 
valuable sources for the study of the Andhra dynasties, show 
that different systems of coinage prevailed in different areas 
and that the imposition of suzerainty on a region rarely 
implied the extinction of its old coinage. It indicates that 
the Andhra empire was not, any more than its predecessors 


1 For a brief account of Kh&raveia’s campaigns, Cambridge His¬ 
tory of India, I, 535—38. 

2 Pliny, Historia Naturalis, Book VI, 21, 22, 23. R. G. Bhaudar- 
kar, Early History of the Deccan, p. 6. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Ind. 
Ant., 1913, pp. 276—78. NAnAghA^ Cave Inscriptions, Nos. 1112—20. 

• For the KAnva dyuasty, Pargiter, op. cit., p. 71. V. A. Smith, 
op cit., pp. 215—217. 

* For the Andhras, Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty, the Western Ksatraps, Traikh^aka Dynasty and Bodhi 
Dynasty; V. A. Smith, op. cit. 217- 227; D. R Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 
XLVI1, pp. 149 et seq.; Ibid., XLVIII, pp. 77 etseq.; Cambridge 
History of India, I, 529—35. 
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or successors, a unitary state; that it left local autonomy 
more or less undisturbed and that it partook of the nature 
of a confederation. It is beyond the soope of this work to 
unravel the tangled skein of Andhra history which touched 
the peoples and dynasties of the greater part of India. The 
fortunes of the Andhra line vary but it continues in vigour 
until nearly the end of the second century A.D. and lingers 
into the latter half of the third century. Prom the relevant 
ooins and inscriptions, a few facts can be gleaned about the 
system of administration. The Andhra !§AtavAhana kings 
generally assumed the surname Sfitakarni which became 
a dynastic appellation. An inscription of Yajna$ri Gau- 
tamiputra calls him only Rfija. 1 The high titles of 
the Gupta period were not yet in vogue. Queen 
N&ganik&’s NAnftgh&t Inscription 3 shows the Andhra 
king 6 fit aka mi allied by marriage to the Mar&thft king 
of R&strikas about the seoond century B. 0. It proves 
that a woman, though she could not ascend the throne, 
oould act as regent. Another inscription shows that 
Gautamiputra associated the (jueen-mother in his ad¬ 
ministration.'' The NSn&ghAt Inscription rocords the per¬ 
formance of certain great sacrifices in the course of which 
the priests received large numbers of elephants, thousands 
of horses, tens of thousands of cows, wholo villages and 
tens of thousands of KArfjApauas- Twice did £>tRakarni 
perform the Agvamedha sacrifice. 4 Records of this nature 
indicate that the revival of Brahmanism was aided by 
rulers. None the less the Andhra kings were generally 
true to the Hindu tradition of toleration for all seots." 1 


1 Bp. Ind., I, No. 16. 

2 LUders, No. 1112. 


• Arch. Surv. West. Ind., IV, p. 105. Bp. Ind., VII, p. 78. 

* Ind. Ant., XLVIII, p. 77. Arch. 8ury. West. Ind , p 00 R G 

Bhandarkar, J. B. B. R. A. S., XIII, 1877, p, 811 ’ * 

the grant of a villa 8 e to monks, Karle Inscription, Bp. Ind . 
X 11 * P- 67 - a 8ee ^ Ind- VII, pp. 61, 64; VIII, pp. 60, 66, 71,82, 
94. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., IV, 102, 104,107, 108, 110,112, 114. 
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The cumulative evidenoe of coins and inscriptions 
brings out the existence of a ruling olass which oooupied a 
two-fold position. Aristocrats, styled 
oS Rulin8 Maharathis, MaMbhojas and Mahftsenfl- 
patis, are clearly high offioers of state at 
the capital, provincial or district governors. Elsewhere 
they appear to be feudal lords striking their own coins 
and making grants of land on their own authority. The 
line between direct employees of state and vassals is 
rather faint. Perhaps there never was a clear demarcation. 
One olass faded insensibly into the other. The tendency 
to the hereditary transmission of office would bring the 
status of governors nearer that of feudal chiefs. The 
system of payment in land was another powerful faotor in 
the same direction. An inscription of Siri PulumAvi of the 
second century A.D. shows military officers holding large 
fiefs of land. 1 Marriage alliance between the royal and 
aristocratic families would tend to produce the same 
result. 2 Polygamy, always practised by aristocrats in 
anoient India, would accelerate the conversion of the whole 
aristooraoy into a sort of clan. The government of the 
state would tend to become government by the clan. It is 
dear that there were numerous looal dynasties under the 
Andhra kings. Feudatories assumed titles like those 
of Cutukadananda, Joy of the city of the Cu^us and 
Mudananda, Joy of the Mundas. In the inscriptions there 
occur a number of dignitaries, Am&tyas, Mahftm&tras and 
Bhand&g&rikas, who correspond to officers with similar 
designations in other inscriptions and in literature. They 
acted as ministers, treasurers and heads of depart¬ 
ments at the oentral, provincial or feudal capitals. There 


1 Ep. Incl M XIV, No. 9. 

2 E.g., Arch, Burv. West. Ind., IV, p. 99. Ep. Ind„ VIII, 
p. 91. 
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was a regular secretarial staff, comprising Lekhakas or 
clerks. 1 

The numismatic and epigraphio materials at our dis¬ 
posal do not permit a fuller picture of institutions, but the 
^ ^ literary works dating from the second 

century A.D. or earlier, show that there 
existed an elaborate administrative system. 2 There is, 
however, one important conclusion to which the inscrip¬ 
tions lead, viz ., that the state, whether in its suzerain or 
feudal aspects was not the only form of regulation. 
Industry had organised itself on the principle of guilds. 
The N&sik and Junnar Inscriptions prove the existence of 
guilds of potters, weavers, braziers, bamboo-workers, 
artisans, corn-dealers, etc., etc. Guilds acted as banks, 
receiving deposits at stipulated rates of interest. Their 
honesty and durability inspired sufficient confidence to 
induce rulers and others to entrust permanent endowments 
with them. They were not altogether unconnected with 
the administrative machinery of the state. Deposits and 
endowments were sometimes registered in the f hall of the 
town. 3 

The history of North India was influenced during 
this period not merely by the exploits of the Andhras but 
also by events outside India. The move¬ 
ments of the Central Asian Hiungnu and 
the rise of Parthia were factors of capital importance in 
the politios of the Middle Bast and therefore of North 
India. Parthia cut the Indo-Greeks from the West and, as 
their coins indicate, forced them to lose their individuality 
in the midst of Indian conditions. Prom the dose of the 


Menander. 


1 Rapson, J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 299 ; Rapson, Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc. ; D, R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 
XLVII, pp. 69 et seq. ; R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the 
Deccan. 

2 Infra, Oh. X. 

3 Ep. Ind., VIII, 82—88 ; X, App., p, 132. LUders, No, 1133, 1137, 
1165, 1180. 
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third oentury B.O. to the first century A.D. various 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian dynasties ruled in the west 
of India but their history is obscure and little can be ascer¬ 
tained about their institutions. An interesting dooumont is 
the Taxila Plate of Patika which belongs to about the 
dose of the second century B.O. It applies the title 
Mah&r&ya -great king—to Moga whom Cunningham identified 
with the Moa or Mauos of the coins. So, Mah&r&ya, corre¬ 
sponding to Mah&r&ja, was the title of kings at the time in 
that region. Under the king Patika governed two provin¬ 
ces as satrap. A better-known figure of the second century 
B.C. is Menander, king of the Bactrian Greeks, who had 
established themselves in modern Afghanistan and the 
Punjab. About 155—53 B.C., Menander annexed the Indus 
delta, Surfistra or K&thiaw&d and other territories, occu¬ 
pied Mathura on the Jumna and carried his arms up to 
P^aliputra. He was driven back to the Punjab. In spite 
of the defeat, Bactrian kings continued to hold various 
districts in the west of India for a long while. 1 Menander 
is the Milindaof the Milinda Panha and the Tibetan Tangyur. 
His capital Sakala (Si&lkot) is described as “a great centre 
of trade, . . situated in a delightful country, abounding in 
parks and gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a 
paradise of rivers and mountains and woods.”* The 
position of Menander in Buddhist literature and the 
evidence of coins indicate that the Greeks or Bactrians 
were rapidly absorbed into the Hindu system. If they had 
any peouliar political institutions, they perished with their 
individuality. 

1 V. A. Smith, op. cit., 210, 227—29, 233—62. On the successors 
of Alexander the Great, Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 640—62. 
For Bactria, Bevan, House of Seleucus. For Parthia, Rawlinson, Sixth 
Oriental Monarchy. For Indo-Parthian Coins, Catalogue of Coins in the 
British Museum, pp. 35—62. For some surmises about Indo-Greek 
kings and viceroys on the basis of numismatic evidence, F.W. 
Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 216, b or the Taxila Plate of Patika 
Bp. Ind., IV, No. 5. 

2 Milinda-Pafiha (tr. Rhys Davids, S. B, E., XXXV), p. 2, 

29 
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About the first century A.D. other foreign dynasties 
ruled in the western regions of India. Bhumaka Ksah&r&ta 
and, some time after him, Nahap&na who 
Surftstro a<lraP8 ° f assumecl tlie tiitles Mahfiksatrapa and 
Rfija exercised sway over southern R&jpft- 
tanli, Sur&stra and some other districts. The line continued 
until about 119 A.D., when it was extinguished by the 
Andhra king Gautamiputra $ri S&takarni, who annexed its 
whole territory. 1 It is interesting that the foreigners did 
not take long (o adopt the Hindu title of Raja. Their 
other title Ksatrapa is the Sanskritised form of the 
old Persian Khshathrapfivan, ‘ proteotor of the land. 1 
Hindu literature never recognised it but it has been traced 
on coins and inscriptions from the second century B.O. 
onwards. The emergence of a new title Mah&ksatrapa 
which corresponds to the Hindu Maharaja indicates an 
adaptation to Indian conditions. Rudrad&man I is said to 
have won the title Mah&ksatrapa for himself. The Junfigadh 
Rock Inscription of Rudrad^man records that^ ho deposed 
and reinstated many RAjas. 2 It appears that the assumption 
of the higher title was the symbol of the recognition of suzer¬ 
ainty. For a while the title Mahaksatrapa is in abeyance, 
according to numismatic testimony. 3 Possibly, the suzer¬ 
ainty of the rulers had been destroyed and they had been 
reduced to vassalage. The rule of Ksatrapas and 
MaMksatrapas seems to form part of the federal-feudal 
conditions which obtained in India. The Jfin&gadh Rook 


1 V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 220-21. 

2 For the inscription, Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 6; Ind. Ant., VII, 
p.267 ; Arch. Surv. West Ind., II, p. 128. 

3 Rapson, Coins, etc., OXLI-CXLII. The distinction between 
the titles R&ja Mah&ksatrapa and Mah&r&ja Ksatrapa is not clear. 
An Inscription of 180 A.D. (Ind. Ant., X, p. 157) brings to view two 
hereditary titles, Mahaksatrapa and Senfipati. See also Jnd. Ant., 
XIV, p.326, 
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Inscription is valuable also for some administrative details. 

The highest officials of the Mahak§atrapa 
fciou. r " seem to be divided into Matisacivas, 
counsellors or ministers on the one hand 
and Karmasacivas or executive officers on the other hand. 
Am&tya seems to be a general designation of high officers. 
One of the Amatyas is a local governor. Amaca, another 
form of the same term, is the designation in the N&sik Cave 
Inscriptions. 1 The JunAgadh Inscription shows that ministers 
sometimes dared to differ strongly from their master. When 
the dam of the lake Sudars'ana burst, the ministers did not 
approve of the monarch’s plan to get it repaired. The breach, 
they held, was too enormous and the expense would be 
ruinous. The people clamoured in despair. Rudrad&man 
then elected to spend a huge sum of money out of his own 
private fortune and reconstructed the dam thrice as strong 
both in length and breadh. The Mahaksatrapa prides 
himself on having accomplished the undertaking without 
resort to additional taxation and forced labour. Incident¬ 
ally, it appears that new taxes were often imposed and 
forced labour exacted for public works. None the less, 
the care for irrigation is remarkable. An inscription of 
Rudrasena I also seems to commemorate the construction 
of a tank. 3 The Nasik Cave Inscriptions prove that the 
state levied numerous taxes. Besides, the digging for salt, 
unless alienated, was a royal monopoly. The visitations 
of the police were unwelcome to the people, perhaps be¬ 
cause they meant some financial exaction. A village, 
granted for charitable purposes, is to be free from the 
presence of policemen and the interference of district 
officers. On the other hand, kings and his relations often 
displayed unstinted generosity. IJsavad&ta, son-in-law 

1 Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 8. 

2 Ind. Ant., XII, 1883, p. 32. Arch. Surv. West, lad., II, p. 16. 
J. B. B. R. A. 8., VIII, p. 234. 
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of Nahap&na, gave sixteen villages to gods and Br&hmanas, 
fed 1,00,000 Brahmanas all the year round, built four quad¬ 
rangular rest-houses, constructed wells, tanks and gardens, 
established free ferries at many places, founded water- 
plaoes, halls for meeting, etc. The tradition of religious 
toleration was maintained. Usavad&ta dedicated the village 
of Karajika to the support of all ascetics, “ without 
any distinction of sect or origin ” who might keep 
the Var§a at the caves at ValQraka. He is said to have 

given 32,000 stems of cocoanut trees at a village 

to the congregation of Carakas. It is interesting to 

note that the money set apart for the cave of ascetics 

was invested in the guilds at Govardhana—2,000 in a 
weavers’ guild and 1,000 in another weavers' guild. 1 

Another line of Saka Ksatrapas ruled in Mfilwft with 
its capital at Ujjayini in the first and second centuries A.D. 

They had to adjust themselves into the 
network of the relationships of suzerainty 
and vassalage which extended over the greater part of 
the country. The satrap Castana (c. 80—o. 110 A.D.) 
probably acknowledged the suzerainty of the Kusans in 
the north. One of his successors, Itudrad&man, warred 
with his father-in-law, the Andhra king, suffered a defeat 
at his hands but got back from him most of the 
old Ksahar&ta territory. 8 Prom coins and inscriptions it 
appears that KapiSa, Taxila, and Mathura were also centres 
of satrapal government. 8 The foreign origin of some of 
these rulers is undoubted but all foreigners were being 


Other satraps. 


1 Ep. Ind., VII, No. 7; VIII, No. 8. 

a V. A. Smith, op. cit., 222-23; D. R. Bhandarkar, Ksatrapa 
Coins from Sarvania, Ann Rep. Arch. Surv., 1913-14, pp. 227—45. See 
also Western Ksatrapas by Bhagv&n LH1 Indr&ji, ed. E. J. Rapson. 

3 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 85 ; Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1889, p. 308; F. W. Thomas, Ep. Ind., IX, p. 139; Bilhler, 
Ep. Ind., V, p. 54. See also, J. R. A. 8., 1894, p. 541, ; Ibid, 1905, 
p. 784. 
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assimilated, culturally as well as politically, into the Hindu 
system. The coins of Indo-Soythian kings give Hindu as 
well as Greek titles. Azes is styled Mah&rAja Rajamahata 
as well as Basileos Basileon Megalon. Gondophares, who 
seems to have made himself master of the country from 
Sindh to Arachosia in the second century A.D., has a type 
of coin on the reverse of which appears $iva holding a trident. 
It may be noted in passing that in some of these coins the 
king and the heir-apparent have the same titles, while in 
those of the satraps, the king is designated Mahak^atrapa 
and the heir-apparent K?atrapa. 1 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all foreign dynasties 
which established themselves in India during this period 
was that of the Ku§ans, which belonged 
Dynasty. Ku?4n to the Yii e-chi. The rise of the Yiie-chi 

to power in the north of India led to the 
fall of the Indo-Parthian principalities. The Ytie-chi king 
Kadphises 1 (c. 40A.D. —c. 78 A.D.) ruled a large area 
from the borders of Persia to the banks of the Indus or 
the Jhelam. His son who has been called Kadphises II 
reigned from about 78 A.D. to about 110 A.D., prob¬ 
ably conquered the Purij&b and part of the Gangetic 
plains up to Benares and probably annexed the whole of 
the lower Indus valley. “ The conquered Indian provinces 
were administered by military viceroys, to whom should be 
attributed the large issues of coins known to numismatics 
as those of the Nameless king.” He maintained diplomatic 
relations with China and was probably responsible for the 
Indian embassy which offered its congratulations to Trajan 
in 99 A.D. He was succeeded byKani§ka, one of the great 
figures of Buddhist history. The date of his accession 

1 Percy Gardner, Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and 
Scytbic Kings of Bactria and India, VIII, p. 104; R. B. Whitehead, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, LAhore, Vol. I, pp. 
151-62. 
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has long been a matter of acute controversy. Most 
probably it falls in the first half of the second century 
A.D. 1 The kings of this dynasty adopted the title of 
Maharaja whioh occurs in some inscriptions of Kaniska, 
Huviska and Vasudeva, 2 3 and sometimes styled them¬ 
selves Mah&raja Rfijatiraja as in their inscriptions of 
the years 11, 47, and 87. 3 Some early Brahmi Inscrip¬ 
tions apply the title Mah4r&ja Devaputra to Kaniska. 4 
After the additions made by Kaniska, the empire 
included a large part of North-western regions of India 
as well as parts of Central Asia. The complex interaction 
of Hindu, Zoroastrian, Gnostic and Hellenic elements was 
responsible for some new developments in Mahay&na Bud¬ 
dhism and Gandhara sculpture. Under Kaniska the foreign 
state caught up with the Agokan tradition and stood forth 
as a culture state. During his latter days Kaniska adorned 
his capital Purusapur, modern Peshawar, with a “ great relic 
tower which seems to have deserved to rank among the 
wonders of the world. The superstructure of carved wood 

1 On the whole subject, V. A Smith, op. cit, 263—292; Rapson, 
Scythian and Parthian Invaders, Cambridge History of India, I, 
563—92; R. D. Banerji, Scythian Period of Indian History, Ind. 
Ant, 1908, pp. 25—75 ; .1 A. B. 8., New Series, 1908, pp. 81 
et seq. ; K. P. Jayaswal, ‘ Statue 0 f Wema Kadphises and Kushan 
Chronology *; J. B. O. R. S, V, p. 511; Ibid., VI, pp. 12-22. 
Fleet, in various papers, J. R. A. 8 ., 1903, 1905, 1906, 1913, places 
Kaniska in the first centuiy A.D. R. P. Majumdar, (Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Vol. I, 1920, pp. 65 et seq.) places Kanaka 
after 214 A.D. For fascinating but inconclusive debates on the 
Kaniska question, .J. R. A. S., 1913, pp. 627-50, 911-1042. 

2 Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Ill, Nos. 4, 9, 16, pp. 31, 32, 34. Liiders 
J. R. A. 8., 1909, p. 645. 

3 Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Ill, Nos. 12, 18, pp. 33, 35. Ind. Ant 
X, 326. 

- Up. Ind., IX, No. 33. 

For a statue of Kaniska, J. Ph. Vogel, Journal of the Pufij&b 
Historical Society. Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 89 et seq. 
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rose in thirteen storeys to a height of at least 400 feet, sur¬ 
mounted by a mighty iron-pinnacle ... A monastery of ex¬ 
ceptional magnificence which stood by its side was still 
flourishing as a place of Buddhist education in the ninth 
century. ,,l According to the Buddhist traditions of Tibet, 
China and Mongolia, Kaniska held a great Buddhist council 
in Kug<jalavana near the capital of Kashmir. He is said to 
have renewed Anoka's donation of the kingdom of Kashmir 
to the Buddhist Church. 1 2 Though a patron of Buddhism, 
Kaniska was somewhat of an eclectic. In any case, he 
reoognised and favoured other sects as well. On some of 
his coins appears the figure of 6iva. 3 * * * * 8 Similar electioism 
is apparent from the coins of Wema Kadphises, Huviska and 
V&sudeva.* The Hindu name of the last king is significant. 
The M&niki&la Inscription which designates Kaniska as a 
Mah&r&ja brings a few government officials into view. The 
Dadanayago may be a general but is more probably a judi¬ 
cial officer. The Navakarmiga is the superintendent of 
buildings. The Vih&ra-karavhaena is the architect of Vih&- 
ras. B 


1 Soug-yun, Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, p. ciii ; Yuan Chwang, ibid, 99 ; 
Watters, I, 204, 208; Alberhni, tr. Sachau, II, p. 11 ; for the monas¬ 
tery, Yuan Chwang, Si-yu-ki, I, 103; Kielhorn, Ghosrawa Inscription, 
lnd. Ant-, XVII, pp. 307—12. For Kaniska’s monasteries for 
Chinese hostages, Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 56, 173 ; Watters, On Yuan Chw¬ 
ang, 1,203 et seq. 

2 Yuan Chwang, Beal, I, 117, 151; Watters, I, 270—78; I-tsing, Bud¬ 
dhist Practices, etc., tr. Takakusu, p. xxi; T&r&natha, tr. Schiefner, 
p. 58; Takakusu, J. R. A. S., 1904, p. 414; Eastern Monachism, p. 188. 

3 British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek und Scy¬ 

thian Kings of India, p. 132; Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Mu¬ 

seum, Lfihore, p. 187. 

* British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and 

Scythian Kings of India, pp. 124 ff ; Catalogue of Coins in the Puflj&b 
Museum, L&hore, p. 183. 

8 M&niki&la Inscription, Liiders, J. R. A. S„ 1909, p. 645. 
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There is a legend that Kaniska, advised by a minister 
named M&thar, conquered many regions. 


End of Kani¬ 
ska. 


When he proposed to complete his “ uni¬ 


versal conquest ” by the subjugation of the 
North, the king’s people said, “ the king is greedy, oruel and 
unreasonable ; his campaigns and continued conquests have 
wearied the mass of his servants. He knows not how to be 
content, but wants to reign over the four quarters. The 
garrisons are stationed on distant frontiers and our relatives 
are far from us. Such being the situation, we must agree 
among ourselves, and get rid of him. After that we may be 
happy.” As he was ill, they covered him with a quilt, a 
man sat on top of him and the king died on the spot. 1 The 
death of Kaniska ocourred probably about 160 A.D. His 
successors lingered into the third century A.D. 

During this period there were some very small 
principalities, known after oities or 
panties 1 pnnC1 ’ districts, which perhaps acknowledged 
the suzerainty of some potentates but 
which were autonomous enough (o issue coins of their 
own. Some Taxila coins have on the reverse the legend 
Nigama 2 which can only refer to cities. There are other 
coins which bear the legend Janapadasa, which refers to 
districts. 3 4 The Bhattiprolu Inscriptions show nigamas or 
towns, gr&mas or villages and gosthis or groups enjoying 
a high degree of autonomy.'* 


1 bn Dharma Pitaka, tr. Sylvain L^vi, Motes, etc.; Ind. Ant., 1908, 

p. 888. 

* Cunnnigham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 63. 

3 Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 164-66, 179-80; J. R. 
A. S., 1907, pp. 92-93; Ibid., 1908, pp. 640-41. 

4 Ep. Ind., II, Mo. 26 

The Mathur& Jaina Inscription of the year 4 (Luders, Mo. 48) 
refers to a \ady who was the w\ie ot a V\Wafce hm\wvav\ aw\ 
daughter-in-law of a village headman. It indicates that the office 
might pass from father to son, 
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Records of the third and fourth oenturies A.D. support ; 
the hypothesis of federal-feudalism as the principle of po j 
litioal organisation in anoient India. Sylvain Ldvi points 
out that the Chinese account of an embassy to Siam in the 
third century A.D. describes Murundarija of India as a 
powerful monarch whose suzerainty was acknowledged 
by distant kingdoms. His capital might have been 
somewhere in Eastern India. The All&h&b&d Inscription of 
Samudragupta mentions Daivaputra, S&hi, and SaMnus&hi 
as the titles of the chiefs and kings subjugated by the 
Gupta king. S&h&nusahi is the Iranian title of suzerain 
and corresponds to the Hindu Mah&r&j&dhir&ja of the Gupta 
epoch as S&hi corresponds to R&ja or MaharAja. 

The best traditions of Kush&n rule are perhaps 
reflected in the writings of Agvaghosa, one of the greatest 
figures in the Sanskrit Literature of Bud- 
" dhism. Sprung from a Br&hmaga family, 

he was a master of Sanskrit learning. According to tradi¬ 
tion, he was carried off by Kaniska from P&taliputra to 
adorn his court at Purusapur. At any rate, the two were 
contemporaries. As Sylvain Ldvi puts it, A^vaghosa’s 
Sutr&lank&ra, along with his Buddhacarita, constitutes 
the first chronological land-mark in the literary history of 
India. He is probably the forerunner of K&lid&sa and 
stands at the head of classical Sanskrit literature. 1 Ac¬ 
cording to T&rfm&tha, he is identical with the author MAtri- 
ceta. In his Saundara Nandam Kavyam, A^vaghosa testi¬ 
fies to the supreme need, the indispensability, of the kingship. 

1 For the beginnings of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Macdonoll, 
History of Sanskrit Literature, 318 — 324. Keith, Classical Sanskrit Li¬ 
terature, 7—21. Sylvain Levi (tr.) Iudian Antiquary, XXXIII et seq. 
G. K. Nariman, Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism. The theories 
of Max Muller and R. G. Bhandarkar on the Sanskrit Renaissance 
in the 4th , 5th or 6th century A.D. are exploded by the discovery of 
the works of A6vagho§a and Bh&sa and the epigraphic researches of 
Fleet, Biihlvr and others. 
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But the sceptre is always to be wielded for the sake 
of virtue and not for the sake of selfish gratification. The 
king should be the guide and teacher of his subjects. 1 Here 
is a possible reference to Kaniska’s polioy. In the Buddha- 
carita too, A^vaghosa paints Suddhodana as the mighty 
and glorious leader of his people/ “He illumined his 
people on every side, showing them the paths which they 
were to follow.’’ Here, too, he emphasises the need of a 
thorough education for the prince. 3 In the Sutr&lahkara, 
a collection of pious legends of the J&taka and Avad&na 
type, As'vaghosa repeats the same ideas and gives an 
interesting list of the subjects —literary, military, and con¬ 
ventional—which a prince should study. It includes 
grammar, writing, rhetoric, eloquence, the Vedas, literature, 
astronomy, medicine, sacrifices; music and song, playing 
on the tambourine, playing on the conoh, dancing and 
laughter, computation, chess, dice, the science of precious 
stones and valuable materials for clothing, silk, sealing, 
weaving, wax work, strategy, sewing, sculpture, painting, 
arrangement of garlands, interpretation of dreams, inter¬ 
pretation of the flight of birds, reading horoscopes; the 
training of elephants, domesticating of horses, carrying the 
lance, jumping, running and fording a river, archery, rules 
of battle array, strategy, etc. In another work Vajra^uci, 
which is attributed, rather doubtfully, to A^vaghosa, caste 
is attacked on psychological grounds. All human beings 
are equal “ in respect of joy and sorrow, love, insight, 
manners and ways, death, fear and life.” 4 Buddhism 
could never uproot caste but it is probable that under 
Buddhist regime it had not the same political importance 
as Brahmanical literature might lead us to suppose. 


1 Asvagkosa, Saundara Nandam K&vyara, Canto I, pp. 7-8, Canto 

II, p A 

1 Buddhacarita, 1, 12. 

* Ibid., II, 24; see also 1,14; ll> 42,44. 

■‘Q.K. Nariman, op. cit., 36—40, 200-201. 
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It is during the period reviewed in this chapter that 
we obtain our first glimpse of the political institutions of the 
extreme south. The evidence of literature 
ih uL " '* shows that tho hereditary monarch was 
surrounded by five assemblies—of the people, priests, 

physicians, astrologers or augurs and ministers. Their 
functions are specified. 1 The subjeot is not altogether 
free from doubt but it is clear that southern institu¬ 
tions, even in their first-known stagos, differed from 
those of the north. In spite of manifold points of contact 
and resemblance, tho two pursue different lines of develop¬ 
ment all through history. 


1 V, Kanakasabhai I’illai, Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago , 

pp. 1W-20. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Early Dharma S astras, the Arthas astras 
and other Literature. 

I V ( i t> { 

Tho period between the fall of the Mauryas and the 
supremacy of the Guptas was remarkable for the rise of 
Sinritis or books of traditional law, etc., 

The value of ArthaiSastra, or scienco of welfare and 
theoretical 

works. classical Sanskrit literature. From these 

literary sources it is possible to glean 
many administrative details which usefully supplement the 
meagre information yielded by the coins and inscriptions of 
the period. Theoretical works have, of course, to be used 
with the utmost caution and never taken as an exact 
description of the conditions of any period but, as expositions 
of ideals and even utopias, they inevitably furnish a peep 
into the institutions they would improve. 

The Smritis or Dharma S&stras occupy a most import¬ 
ant place in the Hindu literature on regulation of lifo,— 

Tho Smritis ° n re ^£ ion ’ r ^ ua ^ domestic and social 
life, law, custom and polity. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is impossible to ascertain their exact dates. 
Their origin perplexed even ancient writers. For instance, 
Kumarila Bhatta remarks in his Tantra V&rtika that owing 
to the scattering of $&kh&s, human error or carelessness 
and the variety of topics, the beginnings of Smritis could 
not be traced. The opinions of modern scholars ranged 
over an extraordinarily long period. Sir William Jones, 
for instance, referred Manu to 1200 B.C. Later, some 
scholars brought him down to the twelfth or thirteenth 
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century A.D. ' It is now generally agreed that the Smritis 
assumed their present shape at various epochs in the first 
millenium of the Christain Era. R. G Bhandarkar placed 
them in the Kus&n-Gupta period, that is, between the middle 
of the second and the end of the fifth century A.D. 1 * 3 * * 
Hopkins refers Manu to the commencement of or oven 
before the Christian era, while he assigns Visnu to the third, 
Y&jnavalkya to the fourth and N&rada to the fifth century 
A.D. 8 Jolly thinks that Manu cannot bo later than the 
second or third century A.D. whilo Visnu cannot be earlier 
than the third. He would place Yajnavalkya in the fourth 
and Narada about the commencement of the sixth century 
while referring Brihaspati and KatyAyana to the sixth or 
seventh century A.D. Buhler, after a searching exami¬ 
nation, camo to the conclusion that Manusmriti existed, 
pretty much as we know it, in the second century A.D.’ 
Manu’s references to the Kambojas, Yavanas and $Akas 
bar an earlier date for the work as a whole. 

The Smritis, though distinct from Sruti or Revelation, 
olaim to be grounded in Vedic Dharina. In his Jaiminiya 
Nyayam&l&vistara, M&dhav&c&rya declares 
of'smritis^ 0101 t,lat Smritis are digests collecting and 
epitomising ordinances which lie scattered 
in the Vedas. As a matter of fact, they have moved far 
from the Vedic tradition and only refleot the ideal or positive 
morality of the various regions in which they arose during 
the ages following the Dharnui Sutras. Thus Manu belongs 
to the Gangetic plains, N&rada probably to Nepal, and 
Yajnavalkya to Mithila in modern BihAr. The Smritis are 

i R. (I. Bhandarkar, J. B. B. R. A. Vol. XX, No. LV1, 
p. 356. 

8 Hopkins, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p.279. 

3 Biihler, Introduction to the Laws of Manu, translated with 

extracts from seven Commentaries. See also the Introduction to 

A. C. Burnell’s translation, entitled * The Ordinances of Manu*’ 
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attached to different Vedic Schools but the classification 
of them into S&tvika, Rajasika and Tftmasika in the Padma 
Pur Ana is merely fanciful. 1 The discrepancies due to 
differences of sect, tradition, age and locality perplexed 
the later writers who were at pains to avoid confusion. 
The Mimamsa rules, though relating primarily to ritual, 
were extended to law, and formed a recognised canon of 
interpretation. That subject was reduced to what is called 
a Dar&ina or system of philosophy. The Purva Mim&iiis& 
declares that of two contradictory Smriti texts, the one 
supported by $ruli shall prevail. But it was argued by 
some that the other text might accord with a Sruti toxt 
which had disappeared. The Purva Mimamsa replios 
that a known f§ruti toxt takes precedence of one 
unknown. It goes further and lays down that a Smriti 
text, though uncontradicted by Sruti, is liable to be 
rejected if it can be traced to an unworthy motive. 2 On 
the other hand, in his Mimamsa Sutras, Jaimini denies to 
local usage any authority as a source of law independently 
of $ruti and Smriti. A similar opinion is expressed by 
MMhavacarya in his Jaiminiya Nyayamal&vistara, though 
in his Vyavahara Khunda he comes round to the different 
view of Narada, Katyayana and others. The Skanda Purana 
expressly admits that where the Vedas and Smritis are si¬ 
lent, the Dharmas should be ascertained by observation of 
the customs of families and countries. Commenting on 
Manu, Medhatithi remarks that Acara, as understood in 
Smritis, referred to 6ista practices uncontradicted by Sruti 
or Smriti. Vijnane^vara, commenting on Y&jnavalkya, 
goes further and interdicts action, which, though supported 
by Smritis, is disapproved by usage. Y&jnavalkya himself 
said that in a conflict between two Smriti texts, reason 
prevailed according to usage. N&rada expresses himsolf in a 

1 Padma Pur&na, Uttarakhanda, Ch. XLIII. 

a P&rva Mim4msfi, I, Part III, 3-4, 
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similar strain. But later writers insist that the function 
of reason is limited to the reconciliation of conflicting 
texts. 1 Prom this whole scholastio discussion it follows 
that the provisions of Smritis take account both of recog¬ 
nised ideals and current usage, that custom, social or politi¬ 
cal, was often recognised as authoritative in ancient India 
and that the state, in spite of its absorbing activity, had to 
leave a good deal to groups and associations, and to the 
operation of general conditions. 

Of all the Smritis that of Mann is admittedly the most 
important and authoritative. Brihaspati remarks that the 
first rank belongs to Manu, because he 
lias embodied the essence of the Veda in 
his work, and that the Sinriti text which is opposed to 
Manu is not approved. The Dharina S&stra of Manu is 
perhaps based on the M&nava Dharma Sfitra whioh has 
disappeared. The M&navas represent one of the six sub¬ 
divisions of the Maitr&yanl School of the Kri§na Yajurveda, 
According to a tradition, Manusmriti is addressed to Rajas 
and other such personages and not to scholars. There are 
many verses common to the Smriti and the Mahabh&rata. 
Manu treats of the whole of life, and, differing from others, 
declares that the chief good consists in the combination of 
Artha, Dharma and Kama. Needless to say, he is wedded 
to the recognised Dharma of castes and stages and declares, 
in a most pronounced and dogmatic fashion, for the supre¬ 
macy of Brfthmanas. Whether ignorant or learned, whether 
following mean or noblo occupations, a BrAhmana is a great 
divinity. Ksatriyas derive their origin from Brfihmanas 
and are to be restrained if they become overbearing towards 
the latter. Learning is the predominant occupation of a 
Br&hmana, but Manu, obviously compromising with facts, 
allows him, in * distress/ that is, in emergencies, to follow 

1 N&rada, f, 40 ; Yajfiavalkya, XXI ; Vijnanesvara on Ydjftavalkya, 
I, V, 136. 
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agriculture, gleaning of corn, etc . 1 Prom Manu’s list of 
Br&hmanas who may not be invited to $r&ddha, it appears 
that some members of the highest caste worked as players, 
usurers, actors, singers, makers of bows and arrows, 
keepers of elephants, oamels, horses, cattje, tamers of birds, 
architects, tradesmen, agriculturists, carriers of corpses, 
butchers, etc., etc . 8 The $fldras are barred from all sacred 
learning. By themselves ^fldras can never form a stable 
society. A kingdom which is destitute of twice-born 
people, which contains very many Stidras and atheists, 
is soon afllicted with disease and famine and utterly 
perishes. Br&hmanas should not reside in such a state. 
Manu makes no secret of his oontempt for manual labour . 3 
He wants the king, that is, the state, to enforce his scheme 
of caste-superiority and social duties. In particular, 
Vai^yas and Madras should be compelled to perform their 
prescribed jobs, for if they swerved from their duties, the 
whole world would be thrown into confusion . -4 It is not 
impossible that Manu’s advice was partially followed in 
practice. It was about this period that Gautamiputra 
S&takarni prided himself on his restoration of caste rules. 

Besides {§rufci and Smriti, Manu admits the customs of 
virtuous men and atmatusti or one’s own conscience as 
sources of law. Here is a round-about 
admission of custom and state-decrees as 
binding on the people. When he accords equal authority 
to two conflicting sacred texts, he can only be held to 
imply that reason or usage was to be the deciding factor. 
In his chapter on Civil and Criminal Law he is more explicit: 

1 On the whole subject), Manu, I, 21, 89, 91, 90, 98, 100-101; II, 224 ; 
IV, 4 ; VI, 34-87 ; IX, 313-323 ; XII, 88-90. 

1 Ibid., Ill, 151 et seq. 

1 Ibid., IV, 81, 61; VIII, 22 ; also, III, 154-167 ; II, 155, 168; IV, 4- 
6; V, 83-84; VIII, 413-414. But also II, 238, in a slightly different strain. 

* Ibid., Ill, 13; VIII, 418. For the ban on $fidras against pro¬ 
pounding the law, VIII, 20. 
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“What may have been practised by the virtuous, by such 
twice-born men as are devoted to the law, that he (the 
king) shall establish as law, if it be not opposed to the 
(customs of) countries, families and oastes. ” Clearly, local 
and communal custom must always be respected and for 
the rest, sound tradition should have its way. Elsewhere, 
too, Manu lays down that legal disputes of all sorts should 
be decided “according to principles drawn from local 
usages and from the institutes of the sacred law. ” Al¬ 
most in the same breath he advises the judges to depend 
on “ the eternal law ” but, In his view, this involves no 
inconsistency with the observance of local usage . 1 It 
seems that even when political autonomy was disturbed 
by imperialistic ambitions, legal autonomy continued in 
every region. Manu expatiates at length on the ideal , 2 
the majesty 3 of the kingship and the need 
the S^afce tl68 ° f a ^ rm P°li c y—Danrla or chastisement, 
but he holds that the king should “be¬ 
have like a father towards all men ” and please all. He 
is probably reflecting actual practice when he wants the 
king to regulate the economic life of the community. The 
king should watch and oontrol traders—‘ open oheats.’ He 
must fix the prices of all marketable goods, mark the 
weights and measures and re-examine them every six 
months. The followers of various occupations, mechanics, 
manual workers come in for state supervision. Physicians or 
veterinary surgeons, who wrong their patients, must be fined.* 
Manu again seems to steer close to facts when he insists on 
the appointment of a learned Brahmana as the royal priest 
and of seven or eight ministers. Every day they should be 

1 Ibid., II, 14; VIII, 3, 8, 46. 

3 Ibid., VII, 87—63, 148-146, 216-226. 

3 Ibid., V; VII, 3—12. 

4 Ibid., VII, 14-21, 22-24, 80, 82-88, 144; III, 134-136, 143; VIII, 
309, 386, 401-403 ; IX, 266-260, 304, 309; XI, 18, 22-23, 

31 
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consulted on peace, war, finance, endowments and general 
administration. The king should oonsult them first individu¬ 
ally and then collectively and ultimately deoide for himself. 
Another official of first-rate importance was the Ambassador, 
a sort of foreign secretary and plenipotentiary, who negotiat¬ 
ed alliances and transacted that business by which kings 
“are disunited or not.” Then there are a number of other 
officials concerned with mines, manufactures, storehouses, 
revenue, eto. 1 2 

In local government the ultimate unit was the village. 
Every village must have a headman. The successively 
higher areas of local government were 
men°t Cal a ° veril ~ formed by groups of ten, twenty, a hun- 
dered and a thousand villages. Every 
town must have “ a superintendent of all affairs ” with an 
army of spies to assist him in u exploring ” the behaviour 
of the people. Local government, as a whole, should be 
placed in oharge of a minister at the headquarters. A 
company of soldiers must bo stationed “in the midst of 
two, three, five or lumdrods of villages for the protection 
of the kingdom.” Manu seems to prescribe salaries in land 
or in kind. The village headman is entitled to certain 
commodities such as food, drink and fuel which the villagers 
ought to furnish daily to the king. The head of ten villages 
is entitled to one kula of land, that is, as muoh as would 
suffice for the maintenance of one family; the ruler of 
twenty villages to five kulas ; the lord of a hundred villages 
is to get a village in J4gir as the medieval Indian rulers 
would have called it. The ruler of a thousand villages is 
entitled to the revenues of a town. 5 * All this seems to 
have a basis in facts. There was no need to idealise here ; 
in fact, the idealistic vein is altogether absent. There is a 

1 Ibid., VII, 54-08, 80-81, 147-51. 

2 Ibid., VII, 113—122 
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touch of realism in what Manu says of the need of super¬ 
vising and controlling royal officials. Those, though appoint¬ 
ed for the protection of the people, “ generally become 
knaves ” and seize the property of others. Evil-minded 
officials who were guilty of bribery must suffer the confisca¬ 
tion of their whole property and must be banished. Min¬ 
isters or judges who were at fault in the discharge of their 
duties should be fined a thousand panas. 1 

Manu’s maxims on taxation throw some light on con¬ 
temporary practice. In Manu, as in the MahAbhArata and 
elsewhere, the theoretical justification for 

L u the large amount and variety of state dues 

is that they represent the price of the protection which the 
state extends to all. The land revenue should be one-fourth, 
one-sixth or one-eighth of the crops, that is, of the gross pro¬ 
duce. It is possible that in Mann's age the land-revenue 
varied from one-fourth to one-eiglith in dilferent localities. 
Besides, a fiftieth of catt le and gold may be taken by the 
king, lie awards the king a sixth part of “ trees, meat, honey, 
clarified butter, perfumes, (medicinal) herbs, substances 
used for flavouring food, flowers, roots and fruits; of leaves, 
potherbs, grass, (objects) made of cano, skins ; of earthen 
vessels, all (articles) made of stone.” The duties on traders 
should bo fixod on a consideration of the rates of sale and 
purchase, the means of communication, the charges of secur¬ 
ing goods and the necessary expenses of the dealers. Else¬ 
where Manu gives the state one-twentieth of the value of 
each saleable commodity as calculated by experts. All 
who live by traffic should annually pay something, be it a 
trifle. Any attempt to defraud the customs-house was to 
be punished with a fine, eight times the amount due. Me¬ 
chanics, artisans and Sfidras who lived by manual labour 
should contribute to the state a day's labour in the month. 


Ibid., 123—44; IX, 234. 
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Treasure-fcrove belonged to the king, Of property inadver¬ 
tently lost and afterwards found, one-sixth, one-tenth, or 
at least one-twentieth should go to the king. Lost pro¬ 
perty, unclaimed for three years, should lapse to the king. 
Of treasure discovered underground, one-half should go 
to the king and the other half distributed among Br&hmanas. 
Besides all this, numerous petty dues were levied at 
ferries: “ . .. an (empty) cart shall be made to pay one pana, 
a man’s (load) half a pana, an unloaded man one-half of a 
quarter.” Carts laden with merchandise should pay 
according to the value of the goods. In addition to these 
contributions Manu hints at some state monopolies, as also 
at some restrictions on exports and perhaps also imports. 
Those who violated these rules were to suffer the confis¬ 
cation of their whole property. 1 No theorist could merely 
invent this extensive list. Whatever the embellishments, 
Manu is pointing to the extraordinarily large number of 
sources which tho state had begun to tap by the second cen¬ 
tury A.D. to fill its coffers. He may again be building on 
facts when ho exempts learned Brahmanas, old persons 
past sevonty, tho blind, cripples and idiots from taxation. 5 * 
Manu’s civil and criminal code is primarily idealistic 
but a few of its provisions might well have corresponded 
with reality. In the first place, its eighteen 
Criminal categories are interesting: (1) non-pay¬ 
ment of debts, (2) deposit and pledge, 
(3) sale without ownership, (4) concerns among partners, 
(5) resumption of gifts, (6) non-payment of wages, (7) non¬ 
performance of agreements, (8) rescission of sale and pur¬ 
chase, (9) disputes between the owner and his owners, 
(10) boundaries, (11) assault, (12) defamation, (13) theft, 
(14) robbery and violence, (15) adultery, (16) duties of man 
and wife, (17) partition, (18) gambling and betting. Treason 


1 Ibid., VIII, 30-45, 307-8, 398-99; VII, 127-138; IX, 44. 

2 Ibid., 133-36 ; VIII, 394. 
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against the king, murder of Br&hmanas, women and chil¬ 
dren should be punished capitally. A out-purse should be 
punished by two of his fingers being cut off for his first 
offenoe. If he repeated the crime, he should lose a hand 
and a foot, while for the third offence, he should be punish¬ 
ed capitally. Robbers who cut the walls and committed 
thefts should be deprived of their hands and fastened on 
sharp stakes. Those who sheltered or helped the thieves 
in any way should be punished as thieves. 1 The destruc¬ 
tion of the wall or gate of a town or the filling up of the 
ditch should be punished with instantaneous banishment. 
Adultery should, as a general rule, be punished with a 
terrible physical mutilation and banishment, though its 
detailed provisions are governed by considerations of caste. 
Various fines and damages of various amounts are pre¬ 
scribed for destroying a bridge or a flag, a pole or images 
of a temple or a royal palace, stealing a rope or water-pot 
from a well, damaging a water-hut, breaking the dam of a 
tank or defiling the sanitation of the highways. 3 Defama¬ 
tion is recognised as a crime though, like adultery, it is 
governed by notions of caste superiority and inferiority. 
It may be admitted at once that social status had, at 
least under rulers of Brahmanieal persuasion, something 
to do with the degree of punishment. But it is doubtful 
if some of the monstrous penalties prescribed by the 
Dharma Astras were ever carried into effect. If a 6fidra 
mentioned the names and castes of the twioe-born with 
contumely, “ an iron rail, ten fingers long, shall be thrust 
red-hot into his mouth.” If he insulted a twice-born man 
with gross inveotive, his tongue should be cut out, “for 
he is of low origin.” If he was so arrogant as to teaoh 

1 Ibid., VIII, 4-7. 

8 Fines fell into three grades—the first or lowest amerce¬ 
ment 250 pagas, middlemost amercement 500 panas, the highest 
amercement 1,000 paijas l VIII, 188). Pana here is-the* copper pana or 
k&r^&papa, not silver pana (VIIT, 186). 
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Brfthmanas fcheir duties, “ the king shall cause hot oil to be 
poured into his mouth and into his ears/’ IJven harsher 
and sometimes unspeakable are the punishments prescribed 
by Manu for graver insults which a $fidra might 
ohance to otter to superior beings. Here the BrAhmanas 
seem to be painting themselves worse than they really 
were. 1 

Allowing for obvious ultra-Brahinanical leanings, the 
judicial procedure of Manu appears to be based on praotice. 

A remarkable feature is the introduction 
ceduro Cial Pr °" ^ le P°P ular element into one of the 
most notable classes of disputes. The 
question of boundaries between fields and villages has 
always been a plentiful source of litigation. According to 
Manu if the inspection of various marks such as tanks, 
wells, cisterns, fountains and temples, failed to furnish 
decisive evidence, the case should depend on the testi¬ 
mony of witnesses. These must be examined “ in the 
presence of the crowd of the villagers and also of the two 
litigants. As they, being questioned, unanimously decido, 
oven so he (the king) shall record (he boundary.” 
If no witnesses were available, the case might be 
left to the decision of people from four neighbouring 
villages. Iu certain contingencies Manu allows that 
the law may be taken in one’s hand for recovering one’s 
property. 


' Ibid., VIII, 15, 319, 267—73, 276-77, 281-84, 352-53, 369, 
364-65, 367-68, 374-85 ; IX, 232, 271, 276-79, 281-83, 285, 289. 

- Ibid., VIII, 48—50. Manu lays down that the king or his officers 
should not instigate suits (VIII, 53). Suits are to be taken up in 
the order of the castes of the plaintiffs (VIII, 24). On the uso of 
logic and reasoning in judicial proceedings, VIII, 44. On the in¬ 
validity of contracts, VIII, 168-68. For provision of something like a 
Court of Wards, VIII, 27-29. For provision of payment in work in 
case of inability to pay in money, VIII, 177. 
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The Court should be presided over by the king who 
should maintain a dignified demeanour but should refrain 

from ostentation in his dress or ornaments. 

The Court • 

He must always bo assisted by Brahmanas 

and learned counsellors. Seated or standing, he should raise 
his right arm and “ examine the business of suitors.” In the 
absence of the king, a learned Br&hmana should preside 
over the Court and should be assisted by three counsellors. 
The judge should try to find out the truth by inferences as 
a hunter traces the lair of a wounded deer by the drops of 
blood. “ When engaged in judicial proceedings, he must 
pay full attention to the truth, to the object, to himself, 
next to the witnesses, to the place, to the time and to the 
aspeot.” Manu bars from the witness-box interested 
persons, friends, companions, enemies, those convicted of 
perjury, notorious bad characters, followers of forbidden 
occupations, men of low caste, those deficient in organs 
of sense, lunatics, thieves, wrathful people, those who are 
extremely grieved, intoxicated, tormented by hunger 
or thirst or desire, or oppressed by fatigue, etc. In grave 
oases, however, the moral competence of witnesses should 
not be examined (.00 closely. In Manu witnesses seem 
to share a littlo of the character of assessors. “ On a 
confliot of witnesses,” we are (old, “ the king shall accept 
the majority; if (the parties are) equal in number, those 
distinguished by good qualities ; on a difference between 
the distinguished, the best among the twice-born.” When 
the parties were assembled, the judge was to exhort them 
by heaven and hell, with the utmost solemnity, to speak 
the truth. Besides the evidence of witnesses, the observa¬ 
tion of the voice, colour, motions, aspect, eyes and gestures 
of the parties should aid the judge in discovering the 
internal dispositions of men. Manu recognises two ordeals, 
though he does not dilate on them at length. If one oould 
dive under water or oarry fire, one should be adjudged 
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innocent. 1 Manu reoognises four grades of punishment 
—admonition, reproof, fines and corporal chastisement. From 
the last he would exempt Br&hmanas. Corporal punishment 
could fall on any part of the body suoh as the eyes, ears, the 
tongue, hands and feet. Imprisonment seems to have been 
regarded as a variety of corporal punishment. 2 

Over all officials, judicial or executive or fiscal, as 
over the people at large, the king should keep a watch 
through spies. They are the eyes of the 
king. They are to ‘ explore’ the behaviour 

of all. 3 

The ideas of Manu are, for the most part, echoed by 
Visnu, who, though technically a Sfitrak&ra, really represents 

, r . the Dharma&istra line and belongs to 

Vj^nu. 

about the third century A.D. He stresses 
caste and wants the traditional social order to be enforced 
by the state. If the king could not recover stolen pro¬ 
perty, he must recompense its owners from his own 
treasury. For administrative purposes Visnu prescribes 
the same scheme of local government as Manu, except 
that he omits the subdivision of twenty villages. 4 Visgu’s 
fiscal system is practically the same as that of Manu, 
though it is far from being definite. The state is entitled 
to one-sixth of the gross produce of the land, one-tenth 
of the price of the articles sold within its frontiers and to 
one-twentieth of those sold outside. The latter is tanta¬ 
mount to an export-duty which might have obtained 

1 Ibid., VIII, 1-2, 9 -11, 20-21, 25-26, 71- 128, 115- 117. 

2 Ibid., VIII, 127-130, 43. 

If the king fails to recover stolen property, he must make it good 
Out of his own treasury (VIII, 40). The king should inflict a fine 
of 100 panas on ministers or judges who might bo guilty of illegalities 
in the work of adjudication (VIII, 234). 

8 Ibid., VII, 122, 164 ; IX, 266, 298. 

4 Vienu, II, 2-8, 7-16, 66-67, 98 ; XXIV, 1-8; XXVI, 4 7. See 
also I, 47; II, 17-21, 
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in praotice. The king could charge a sixth on meat, 
honoy, clarified butter, herbs, perfumes, flowers, roots, 
fruits, liquids and condiments, wood, leaves, skins, 
earthen pots, stone vessels and anything made of split 
bamboo. He could take a fiftieth of cattle, gold and clothes. 

, The government is entitled to the whole produce of the 
mines and to one-half of treasure-trove, the other half going 
to Br&hmanas. As in Mann, labourers are to contri¬ 
bute a day’s labour in the month. Attempts at evading 
the customs mean forfeiture of all the goods. A novel 
provision is that one-tenth of a debt which might be the 
subject of a law-suit should go to the king. 1 In Visnu, as 
in Manu, espionage is an integral part of the machinery of 
government. 

Later than Visnu but more systematic, comprehensive 

Y&jfiavalkya anc *> ^ iere ^ or0 5 ™ 0r0 influential is Y&jha- 
valkya. A compilation rather than an 
original production, his Smriti borrows freely from Dharma 
Sfitras, Manu, Visnu and the Purfinas among others. 
According to him there are fourteen seats or sources 
of the soiences and Dharma—the Purfinas, Nyaya, Mim£ms&, 
the Dharma $astras, the six Angas and the four Vedas. 
But he seems to have perceived that these authorities did 
not always agree among themselves. For the correct in¬ 
terpretation and thorough elucidation of law, Yfijhavalkya 
would constitute a Parisad or legal assembly of members 
versed in the Vedas, Dharmas and the three soiences. Its 
decrees should be considered law. Failing such an assem¬ 
bly, the verdict of the foremost of theologians should be 
law. Like Manu, he recognises atmatusti or one’s con¬ 
science as one of the sources of law. It will appear that the 

1 Ibid., Ill, 23—32, 65—64 ; VI, 20. According to Par&saramftdhava, 
162, Vi§nu permits the king to receive a tenth of the claim from 
the debtor as fine and a twentieth from the creditor as part of the 
expenses of the court. 

32 
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king did sometimes constitute Parisads for the solution of 
legal doubts and that his own conscience, expressed through 
decrees, was a source of law. 1 In YCijriavalkya the sphere 
of government coincides with the whole field of human 
life. 2 3 On principles of justice he does not say much that 
is new. He grants that the customs of families, castes and 
corporations should be respected but he would allow appeals 
/from their decisions to royal judges. All cases which 
might have been wrongly decided should be re-tried. His 
scale of the three amercements differs from that of Mann, 
being twenty, forty and eighty panas respectively. 4 For 
the safety of the king, the treasury and the people, numer¬ 
ous fortresses should bo erected and placed in charge of 
experts. 4 

Contemporaneously wirh the earliest Smritis arose an¬ 
other class of writings, called Artharf&stras, 
6Astra8^ rtha " treatises on welfare or profit, which treat of 
politics and economics more or less indepen¬ 
dently of religion. The Artha&lstra, in fact, is something 
like the secular counterpart of the Dharmag&stra, just as the 
KAma^&stra is the erotic counterpart of it. AH the three 
seem to have arisen at pretty much the same epoch and 
might have been the result of the same intellectual movement 
of specialisation. The Mahabharata professes to quote from 
several teachers who are mentioned in Kautalya and may 
be supposed to be his forerunners. But the oldest extant 
work of its kind is the Kautiliya Artharfastra, discovered in 
Southern India less than a generation ago. Its discoverer 
and first editor, Mr. Shamasastry, accepted and argued for 
the age-long tradition of its authorship by C&nakya, or 

1 Yfijnavalkya, I, 3-5, 7, 11. 

2 For the attitude and functions of the king, Ibid , XIII, 809-13, 
344, 354 -61, 304 et seq., 327-41; XVI, 20 ; XVIII, 4-5, 12. 

3 Ibid., II, 30, 305; XIII, 366-68. 

* Ibid., XIII, 353, 
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Kautalya, supposed to be the mighty Chancellor of the first 
Mauryan emperor in the 4th century B.C. In his Intro¬ 
ductory Note Fleet countenanced the conclusion whioh 
still finds support with some scholars. But in a few years 
the conclusions of Mr. Shamasast-ry were called in question 
and a battle cf aitieles has ever since raged over the 
problem. Rftmakri§na Gopftla Bh&ndarkar came to the 
conclusion that the first or second century A.D. was the 
earliest date which could be assigned to Kautalya. 
Jolly, a later editor of the work, argues like Winternitz, 
that the real author was u a theoretician, no statesman but 
perhaps an official in a state of medium size/’ The ascrip¬ 
tion of the work to Kautalya or OAnakya was “ entirely due 
to the myths current regarding the fabulous minister who 
was looked upon as the master and creator of the art of 
polity and as the author of all the floating wisdom on the 
subject of Niti.” Both the scholars think that “ we might 
abide by the third century A.D. as the probable date of the 
work.” Borriedale Keith strongly argues for the same view 1 

1 In support of tlu* fouitli eontuiy HO. as the date of the 
Arthasfistra, sec Shamasastry's Preface to his edition of the Artlm- 
gftsfera; Fleet’s Introducfcoiy Note ; T. Oanapati SabtrPs Introduction 
to his edition of the Arthasastra ; Jacobi, Ind Ant, June-July, 1918 ; 

K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity I, Appendix C, pp. 20H-215; N. 
Law, Calcutta Review, September—Decernbei, 1924 ; D R. Bhan- 
darkar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, VI1, 1925-26, pp. 65 et 
seq.; Radha Kumud Mookerji’s Introductory Essay on the Age and 
Authenticity of the Arthasastra of Kautalya in N. Law's Studies in 
Ancient Hindu Polity. See also H. 0 Ray, lml. Ant , 1925, pp. 170, 201. 

L. D. Barnett in his “Indian Antiquities ” does not commit himself 
but works on the basis of the same hypothesis. V.A. Smith (Eaily 
History of India, Brd and 4th editions) and F. \V. Thomas (Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, 1) use the ArthasAstra in connection with the 
Maury as. 

For R. 0. Bhfind&rkar’s views, Proceedings of the First Oriental 
Conference, Poona, 1920. 

For the third centuiy A.D as the most probable date of the 
Arthas&stra see Introduction to Jolly and Schmidt’s edition of the 
ArthaS&stra, pp. 1—47 ; Jolly’s paper “ Kautalya and Canakya ” sub¬ 
mitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference, AlUlhab&d, 1926; Winter¬ 
nitz, Calcutta Review, April, 1924; A. B. Keith, J.R.AS.1916 dd 
130—38. * ' yv ' 
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To a student of institutions it is apparent in almost every 
chapter of the Artha^stra and particularly in the later ones 
that the author is writing of very small states. The idea of a 
big state never enters his horizon. It seems improbable that 
he flourished during the days of the Maurya, Kalinga, or 
Andhra empire. For the same reason he cannot be placed 
„ during the Gupta period. A lower date being barred by liter- 
) ary evidence, he seems to belong rather to the 3rd century 
A.D. than to any other epoch. It is impossible to dogmatise 
jon the subject but the 3rd century A.D. is the best woiking 
hypothesis. 


Hillebrandt ascribes the composition of the Arthasftstra to a school 
of Kautalya’s disciples. Keith ascribes it to some follower of Kautalya. 
But Kautalya is really in line with Hindu tradition in introducing his 
name in his own work. It may be stated, in reply to Keith, that acfiry&h 
is only the customary honorific plural; that on p. 261 (Shamasastry’s 
edition) Kautalya distinguishes the views of Acaryfih from those of 
Kautalya and V&tavyadhi ; that on p. 820 the views of Ac&ryah are 
distinguished from those of Bharadvaja. On p. 258, the criticism 
of Kautalya by Bhfiradvaja and that of the latter again by Kautalya 
only brings together the opinion of two schools of thought. *Tho 
fact seems to be that the Arthasastra, like the Dharmagastra, had 
several traditions and that Kautalya represented one, perhaps the 
most powerful, of them. In his text Kautalya quotes, it seems, from 
four schools and thirteen individual teachers (D. R. Bhandarkan 
Carmichael Lectures, 1918.,pp. 91-99). Of these Manu, Irnlra or B5- 
hudantfputra, Brihaspati, Snkra, Visalaksa, and Bhfiradvaja are also 
mentioned in the Mahfibbfirata. Vfitavyfidhi is one of the names of 
Uddhava, the friend of Kiisna in the Purfinas, specially in the Brimad 
Bhfigavata. 

For refenmces to Kautalya in Hindu Literature, K&mandaka, I, 
4—7, Danrjin, DasakumSiacarita, II, 8 and other works cited by Shama- 
sastry, Oanapati bastri and Jolly in their introductions to the edi¬ 
tions of the Arthasastra tho Jaina Nandiefltra placed the Kaut-iltya 
among the false sciences though about the 10th century AD.’ the 
Jama author Samadeva SOri borrowed the material of his Nitivfikyfl- 
mrifca from Kautalya. 

The author of the Arthagfistra is also called Cfinakya or Visnu- 
gupta Hemacandra in his Abhidhfinacintfimani (Bombay Edition, 
p. 34) and Yfidavaprakasa (Vaijayanti, ed. Oppert p. 96) also call 
e “? candra ide ^fies him with V&tsyfiyana, the author 
of the Kdmashtra (bhamasafttry, Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. 
IV, pp. 21U -lo). The identification is not corroborated in the rest of 
Sanskrit literature but the resemblance in the style of the two works 
is striking. 


oq a I n n^ SS * ^rthag&stra, both Kautalya and Kautilya occur 

as spellings of the author s name. Both may, therefore, be held to 
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As a soheine of administrative organisation, the Artha- 
^ftstra is unsurpassed in Hindu literature. It is complete in 
its perspective, detailed in its regulations, 

the^ Arthaiastra f thorough in its treatment. It makes pro¬ 
vision for all contingencies, for all im¬ 
aginable possibilities. As a statement of Hindu administra¬ 
tive theory, it leaves hardly anything to be desired. But 
its supreme merit is its gravest defect as a source of inform¬ 
ation on administrative practice. Here are no incidental re¬ 
ferences as in the Br&hmanas, Epics and Jfitakas, which, 
merely on account of their inadvertence, may bo held to 
be true to facts. Nor is politics here subsidiary and, 
therefore, roughly reflecting current practice as in the 
Dharma Sfitras and Dharma S&stras. In the Arthas&stra 
everything is elaborately planned, carefully thought out. 
In its own sphere it is an ideal, an utopia. Kautalya’s 
dialectical method points in the same direction. He is 
fond of inventing problems and riddles. Where possible, 
he slatos, discusses and corrects the views of others—and 
aims at the perfect conclusion. It is thus only in funda¬ 
mentals and in broad outline of administrative structure 
which no theoretician could have produced out of his 
own fancy, that Kautalya can be relied on for the practical 
working of institutions. On the other hand, Kautalya’s 
secular tone and freedom from any religious bias tend to 
show that priestly influence was not always so powerful as 
the Dharma Sastras might lead us to suppose. 

Unfortunately, if is difficult to check Kautalya by 
reference to comtemporary facts. The third century A.D. 

be correct). But of the two Kautalya is preferable. That is the form 
which occurs in the Alur Inscription of Vikram&ditya V of the tenth 
century A.D. (Ep. Ind., XVI, No. 7), and also in another inscrip¬ 
tion of the thirteenth century A.D. (Indian Historical Review, 1925, 
pp. 569, 786). The name is not, as some scholars have supposed, 
a nickname signifying ‘false’ or ‘fraudulent/ For the matter oi that, 
as has been pointed out, Suna^epa means 1 dog’s tale’ and Divodfisa, 
‘time-server/ 
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whioh is his most probable epooh, is, as V. A. Smith puts 
it, “ one of the dark spaces in the speotrum of Indian 
history, and almost every event of that time is concealed 
from view by an impenetrable veil of oblivion.” 1 It can 
only be premised that so far as he reflects any actual 
practice, it is that which prevailed about the 2nd or 3rd 
century A.D. 

The general political conditions in Kautalya are the 
same as in Manu, Vi§nu and Y&jnavalkya and are not out 
of harmony with what little we know of the 
cafconcUtions^ 1 " country bet ween the fall of the Mauryan 
empire and the rise of tho Gupta Empire. 
Causes of war among the small states into which the 
country was divided were always present.. The olearing 
of forests on the frontiers of two or more states seem to 
have led to complications. The schomes of colonisation 
which might follow wore another fruitful source of mis¬ 
understandings. Irrigation from the long rivers which ran 
through more than one state presented its own difficulties. 
Frontiers themselves were a problem. Then thero were all 
the petty insults, real or imaginary, to the honour and 
dignity of sovereign^ Mere aggression, the quest for 
empire, which public opinion, political philosophy and tradi¬ 
tion had sanctified, made confusion worse confounded. 
It was noticed that a gi\on state—call lit A—tended to 
embroil itself with its neighbours, say, the states of the 
circle X. These, in their turn, would be at daggers drawn 
with their adjacent neighbours, say of the circle Y. It 
seems to follow that these last would be allies of the state 
A. But as some states of the circles X and Y themselves 
adjoined one another, and were therefore likely foes, the 
general rule of political alliance and hostility was disturbed. 
On a balanoe of considerations it appeared that some w r ould 


1 Early History of India, p. 212, also p. 270. 
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be foes, some allies, others neutral, and yet others com¬ 
pletely indifferent to A. If you imagine a third circle Z % a 
more delicate balance will have to be struck. On the 
whole, a single group of alliances and enmities and neutrali¬ 
ties would consist of twelve kings which might be classified 
as follows:— 

1. (1) The Vijigisu or would-be-eonqueror in the 

centre. 

II. Five kings in front of (he Vijigisu, thus : 

(2) Ari, the enemv. 

(3) Milrapraknti, the friend of the Vijigisu. 

(4) Arimilra, friend of the friend of Vijigisu. 

(5) Mitramitra, friend of the friend of Vijigisu. 

(6) Arimitr&mitra— friend of the enemy's friend. 

III. Behind the Vijigisu 

(7) P&rsnigrftha—a rearward enemy. 

(8) Akranda—a rearward friend. 

(9) I'ttrsnigrfthasfi ra - friend of the rearward 

enemy. 

(10) Akrandas&ra—friend of the rearward friend. 

IV. (t 1) Madhyama—intermediary. 

(12) UdAsina—or neutral. 

The idea is further subjected to meohanioal and 
mathematical treatment until it gives rise to jig-saw 
puzzles which stray from reality as they advance in 
ingenuity. But from all that one thing emerges very 
clearly. Every state stood in all sorts of relationships 
with others ranging from complete indifference to deadly 
hostility or close alliance. In Kautalya, interstatal diplo¬ 
macy knows no morality. Neither unprovoked aggression, 
nor the violation of the neutrality of other states seems 
to oause any surprise. Spies and other secret agents revel 
in falsehood or immorality and freely resort to treachery, 
poison and the dagger. A strong power is expressly 
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enjoined to embark on a career of conquest, subdue state 
after state and stand forth as the one all-ombraoing sover¬ 
eign. Kautalya makes one approach to principlo in diplo¬ 
macy. He unfolds the idea of a balance of power. A king 
might represent to the neighbouring oircle of states that 
a particular sovereign was growing too powerful, that he 
might destroy them all and that all should, therefore, march 
against him. Even this idea of balance, however, is only 
part of the general calculation which dominates the whole 
theory of interstatal relationships. 

On the other hand, Kautalya advises the conclusion of 
treaties and even defensive and otfensive alliances in fur¬ 
therance of common interests, such as the plantation of 
colonies, the clearing of forests, reclamation of wild tribes, 
construction of long trade-routes, fortification of strategic 
centres and the working of mines. 

Wars and alliances of a certain character resulted in 
the establishment of the relation of protector and protecto¬ 
rate. Driven to extremities, a weak state 
might purchase peace by sacrifice of its 
honour, by consenting to furnish hostages, by paying indem¬ 
nity, or by binding itself to military service. But under 
favourable circumstances it might violate its agreements. 
There were ways and ways of commencing a war of 
liberation. A hostage might be encouraged to escape in 
any one of innumerable ways. And so forth. The whole 
subject is treated with an inexhaustible wealth of detail, 
supposition and ingenuity. On the other hand, the suzerain 
should do ail he can to keep a permanent hold on his fresh 
acquisitions. Here force would be of little avail. Conciliation 
was the right policy. The suzerain should not attempt to 
bring a new acquisition into uniformity with his original 
territory. To use a modern term, there should be no annex¬ 
ation. The subdued dynasty should be maintained on the 
throne. Let the suzerain resoue the dependent princes from 
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misfortunes, redress their grievances, treat them with honour 
and kindness and even shower on them wealth and dignity. 
Their family and property rights should be respeoted. Nor 
should these principles be departed from on the death of 
the first vassal. The latter’s son should be duly crowned. 
The people of the feudatory states should be disturbed as 
little as possible. Manners and customs corresponded to 
conveniences and should be respeoted by the suzerain. 
What was good for one place might not be good for another. 

All the same, the strictest watch should be kept on 
the vassals—the S&mantas as they are called. All their 
secrets must be ascertained through spies, through pros¬ 
titutes, through all other conceivable means, fair and foul. 
The most shameless falsehoods and immoralities might be 
employed to keep them disunited. Nor should the secret 
dagger or poison be spared in case of need. On all this 
Kautalya dilates at great length and in a manner which 
might have shocked Machiavelli himself. He cannot be 
taken as an exact mirror of existing conditions. Here, as 
everywhere else, his imagination, his turn for systematis¬ 
ation, his genius for classification are discernible. But 
he leaves no doubt that the ordinary state in his time com¬ 
prised many feudatories whose relations with the suzerain 
were often clouded by suspicion and occasionally charac¬ 
terised by ferocity and treachery on one side or the other. 1 

1 Kautalya, ArthaS&stra ed. Shamasastry, Book VII, pp. 261—319, 
380, 407. 

Of. Kdmandaka (who, according to Winternitz, lived in the 
8th century A. D., and according toothers in the 6th or 7th century 
and who based his Nitisdra almost entirely on Kautalya), VIII, 20, 
16-17; IX, 45, 2-21, 75; X, 18-22; XVII, 2-3. Also the Agni Purdna, 
Canto OOXL. 

Some of the maxims of Kautalya are condemned by Bdna, in his 
Kddambarl, ed. Peterson, Vol. I, p. 109. 

For a comparison, not altogether accurate, of Kautalya with 
Machiavelli, see G. B. Botazzi, Precursori di Nicolo Machiavelli in 
Grecia ad in India, Kautalya ad Thucidide, tr. B. K. Sarkar, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1925. 

83 
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Comparison 
with Manu. 


On the whole, Manu stands on a much higher moral 
pedestal than Kautalya. Once he interdicts all treacherous 
conduct on the part of a king. On the 
conclusion of a victorious campaign a king 
should display gentleness and generosity. 
After ascertaining the desires of the vanquished, he should 
instal a scion of the fallen dynasty on the throne, if need 
be, on his own terms. He should honour his new prot^gd 
and the latter's principal officials with precious gifts. Pro¬ 
mises of safety should be proclaimed and the customs of 
the people declared authoritative. Even Manu, however, 
permits the devastation of hostile territory in times of war. 
When a king has shut up his foe in a town, “ let him sit en¬ 
camped, harass his kingdom, and continually spoil his grass, 
food, fuel and water. Likewise let him destroy the tanks, 
ramparts and ditches.” Even in Manu, it is almost the duty 
of a king to sow dissensions in the ranks of his enemies, 1 
On these matters as on so many others Visnu reads 
like an echo of Manu. The old dynasty of a conquered 
country should be maintained, unless it 
is of ignoble descent. So far as possible, 
a conqueror should invest a prince of the same line with 
the 1 royal’ dignity." 1 In his scheme of foreign policy as 
in domestic administration spies play an important part. 3 

Y&jnavalkya, too, expounds the usual policies of con¬ 
ciliation, diplomacy, fraud and force. When a country has 
been conquered, its customs, laws, and 
Y»jnavalkya. f am py usages must be maintained. On 

the other hand, a king should attack the enemy when the 
latter is weak and his realm is filled with corn and pro¬ 
visions. Nothing can be more meritorious than to acquire 
wealth by war and bestow it on Br&hmanas.' 4 


Visnu. 


1 Maim, VII, 104, 122, 154, 168 - 207 ; IX, 256, 208. 

2 Visnu, III, 47-0. 

3 Ibid., Ill, 36. 

4 Y&jfiavalkya, XIII, 321, 363, 
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The cumulative evidence of Manu, Kautalya, Visnu 
and Y&jnavalkya, all of whom belong to the great interreg¬ 
num between the Mauryas and the Guptas tends to show 
that the country was divided into a large number of states, 
that they were constantly vacillating between the status 
of suzerain and that of vassal, that many a state had a 
number of dependencies and that the internal autonomy 
of a dependency was generally, though not uniformly, res¬ 
pected, that the status of a protectorate was most difficult to 
define ranging as it did from almost complete independence 
to practical annexation, that the acknowledgment of 
suzerainty might have been merely nominal in some cases, 
while other states might have been reduced to mere estates. 
Kautalya’s reference to some people as Sastropa-jivinah 
is obscure but it probably means those who lived by their 
arms and refers to some warlike clans. 1 2 His characterisa¬ 
tion of Dvairajya as productive of rivalry and mutual con¬ 
flict leading to destruction indicates some peoples who 
had not evolved a regular form of monarchical government. 3 
In the vocabulary of politics, feudalism is the only word 
that describes this state of things. The difference between 


the conditions of medieval Europe and the India of the 
early Christian era is apparent but the actual position of 
the state and its head show points of resemblance in either 
country. It is the institutions of such a small state, ridden 
by feudalism, that Kautalya seeks to portray in what 
appeared to him an ideal form. 

The scope of the activity of the state in Kautalya 
includes practically everything. It should promote true 


The scope of 
state-activity. 


religion but Kautalya wants it to re¬ 
gulate the age and conditions under 
which one might renounce the world. 


1 Arthas&stra (eci. SbamasastryX p. 376. 

2 Ibid., p. 323. 
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The state should see that husband and wife, father 
and son, brother and sister, uncle and 
SooialLegWaMon. nephew, teaoher and pupil are faithful 
to one another and do not play eaoh 
other false. The state itself should provide support to 
poor, pregnant women, to their new-born offspring, to 
orphans, to the aged, the infirm, the afflicted and the 
helpless. 1 * He lays down when men may use witchcraft 
to gain the affections of their wives or sweethearts and 
when, for instance, in cases of perversion for incestuous 
purposes, it was to be punished with mutilation or death.’ 
He prescribes the conditions of divorce, separation, second 
or subsequent marriages, ways of teaching manners to 
refractory women. 3 * Detailed and minute are his provisions 
for safeguarding the honour of women, the safety of im¬ 
mature girls, relations of lovers, etc.’ His law of adultery, 
proooeds on lines of caste. 5 Coming to elopement, he would 
legislate on every step, on every possibility, in that compli¬ 
cated affair. 6 He classifies prostitutes, places them under a 
state superintendent, prescribes their fees, checks their ten¬ 
dency to extravagance, limits their expenditure, lays down 
their conduct in detail towards their paramours, provides 
for their safety and does not fail to decree that one-fifteenth 
of their income should go to the state. 7 


1 Ibid., pp. 47-48; 199. Differing from Manu (Vlll, 138) and 
others, Kautulya gives the following scale of fines : the first amerce¬ 
ment ranging from 48 to 98 papas, the middlemost amercement 
ranging from 200 to 500 panas, and the highesl ranging from 600 
to 1,000 papas. 

* Ibid., 232—36. 

’ Ibid., 163-69. 

’ Ibid., 124, 183, 228-29. 

' Ibid., 199, 232—36. 

• Ibid., 232-36. 

7 Ibid., 124-26, 184. 
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The state should faoilitate, regulate and oontrol public 
amusements and entertainments. It was to assist the 
Amusements foundation of academies where actors 

and Entertain- and aotresses might learn reading and 

a eriwS writing, music and song, dancing and 

painting and where they might master a oomplete 
code of deportment and blandishment. The movements of 
dancers, rope-dancers, buffoons, jugglers, mimic players 
and troubadours were to be regulated and a fifteenth of 
their incomes taken as the dues of the state. 1 

Gambling was to bo controlled by a Superintendent 
who should appoint definite places, supply water and 
other conveniences, of course, for a con- 
sideration, and hire out dice at the rate 
of a K&kni per pair. He was to appropriate five per cent, 
of all winnings for the state. To play anywhere else 
should mean a fine of twelve panas. The same rules apply 
to all betting and challenging, except in learning and art. 
While the play was in progress, the superintendent should 
exert all his psychological skill in detecting thieves and 
spies. 2 

The same three fold motive of regulating life, detecting 
thieves and spies, and securing some revenue for the state 
underlies Kautalya’s excise polioy. In 

Excise. . J 

town and country, camp and forts, the 

state should itself establish liquor shops at suitable dis¬ 
tances from one another or license private individuals to 
do so according to the laws of supply and demand. Kautalya 
would furnish public houses with beds and seats and en¬ 
hance their attractions with scents, garlands of flowers, 
water and other comforts. Stringent regulations on the 
sale and use of liquor and other fermentations are given 


Excise. 


1 Ibid., 48-49, 125,202. 
5 Ibid., 197-98. 
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Control 

Professions. 


of 


but the code of temperance was to be relaxed for four 
days on occasions of festivity, fairs and pilgrimages. 1 On the 
slaughter of animals and the sale of meat, Kautalya is 
equally minute. 2 According to the Arthas'&stra, all 
professions and occupations are to be controlled by the 
state. For instance, physicians should report all cases of 
grave illness to the government. If death occurred in an 
unreported case, (he physician should be 
punished with the first amercement. If 
in any case death was due to his care¬ 
lessness, lie should receive the middlemost amercement, 
while positive neglect or indifference was to be treated 
as assault or violence. 3 Similarly, rules with an amazing 
fulness of detail are given for the conduct of goldsmiths, 
weavers of various descriptions, washermen, and others/ 
while a series of veritable draft statutes of labourers pre¬ 
scribes, inter alia } that artisans must fulfil their engagements 
as to time, place and form of work and obey the instruc¬ 
tions duly given, on pain of forfeiting their ways or pay¬ 
ing damages or both.* 

In Kautalya the state itself appears as the biggest of 
all business concent Details apart, the theory probably 
reflects a faot. There are some small 

business concern. slates , "' 0D t0 - da >’> for instance, in Central 
India, which stand forth as business 
corporations to supplement their regular revenue. The 
proceeds from the crown lands and such of the revenue 
as was paid in kind are likely to have formed a vast store. 
The land or 4 ocean ’ mines would yield large quantities of 
salt, pearls, precious stones and metals. The forests 


1 Ibid., 119—21. 

2 Ibid., 122-23. 

3 Ibid., 202. 

4 Ibid., 201. 

8 Ibid., 201, 204. 
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would yield valuable timbers, fire-wood, fodder, and various 
animal products—toeth and tusks, bones, horns, hides and 
so forth. There seem to have been some state-monopolies. 
Besides, there were factories of oils, etc., which employed 
large numbers of men and women. The stores and fac¬ 
tories were under the charge of the Kosth&g&ra. The sale of 
raw produce or manufactured articles belonging to the state 
was managed by a superintendent who fixed the markets, 
prices and so on, or by Kosth&g&ra who also regulated 
barter, etc.’ The state is to own ships and boats and ply 
them on hire at fixed rates. 2 


It need hardly be stared that Kautalya would regulate 
the whole economic life of the community. He would 
promote the prosperity of the people by 
Economic life. a jj conceivable means. The agricultural 

population should be more or less evenly distributed. 

The state should encourage immigration 
Agricultural. anf j emigration to remedy the scarcity of 

population or relieve congestion, and should found new 
villages. Land which the state cleared of forests should 
be given to cultivators for life. Crown-lands might be 
cultivated partly by slaves, prisoners, and hired labourers 
who, as well as their overseers, should be paid according to 
the work done. Those who did not cultivate the land 


Agricultural. 


themselves should employ labourers or forfeit the property. 
If the peasants promptly paid government dues, they should 
bo supplied with grains, cattle or money on favourable terms 
to relieve their distress. Uncultivated land was to be used 


for pasture. Groups of ten, two hundred, four hundred and 
eight hundred villages should be guarded by fortresses of 
varying strength. 3 Kautalya wants a meteorological depart¬ 
ment to study the weather in the interests of agriculture. 


1 Ibid., 98—5, 98 —101. For the rules of work, rewards, bonuses, 
etc., Ibid., 113—15. 

2 Ibid., 126—28, 140-41. 

3 Ibid., 116—18. 
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He has an elaborate system of irrigation from tanks, wells, 
rivers and canals. The charges were to be a third, a 
fourth, or a fifth of the produoe of the irrigated soil, accord¬ 
ing to the source or method of irrigation. Any wanton 
interference with irrigation facilities was to be severely 
punished. 1 For relief of famine, the state granaries should 
open their doors, the rich should be compelled to yield up 
their hordes of grain, heavy taxes should be levied on 
wealthy people, hunting and fishing should be resorted to 
on a grand scale; emigration to the sea-shore, and to the 
banks of lakes, rivers, etc., should be encouraged; wherever 
possible, grains, vegetables, roots and fruits should be 
intensively cultivated. Relief should be sought from 
friendly states in the neighbourhood; prayers should go 
forth to the higher powers ; the gods Mahfikaccha, and 
Indra, the gods of the mountains and the holy Ganges 
should be worshipped. 2 

Passing from agriculture to commerce, Kautalya would 

license merchants to collect grains and 
Commerce. . ° 

other commodities for wholesale business 

and would confiscate the goods of unlicensed mercantile 

houses. On a variety of considerations such as the outlay 

of capital, the interest thereon, the quantity manufactured, 

the amount of toll, the expenses of hire, and so forth, the 

Superintendent of Commerce should strike the balance and 

fix the prices. In wholesale transactions a five per cent. 

profit should be allowed on home commodities and ten per 

cent, on foreign ones. But if the merchants failed to dispose 

of their stook wholesale, or if obstructions in traffic put 

them to loss, a higher rate of profit should be allowed. 

Ibid., 47, 117, 144,227. See also p, 228 for protection of harvests 
l or other agricultural measures and for protection against cattle- 
disease, Ibid., 48-49, 140-41. 

2 Ibid., 206-07. 
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Frauds in this matter should be punished heavily accord¬ 
ing to the amounts involved. Combinations among 
capitalists for fraudulent purposes and any other attempts 
at deception, or adulteration of goods were to be severely 
dealt with. Rates of interest on loans and mortgages 
should be fixed at 15 and 12^ per cent. 1 Kau^alya would 
so regulate the oustoms as to secure the effective control 
of the market. All sales must be transacted in the market¬ 
place. All imports and exports are to be taxed. On 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, roots, bulbous roots, dried meat 
and dried fish, 16f per cent, should be charged; on fibrous 
garments, cotton cloths, silk, mail armour, red arsenic, 
vermilion, metals, colouring ingredients, sandals, pungents, 
ferments, dress and so forth, wine, ivory, skins, raw 
materials for fibrous or cotton garments, carpets or 
curtains, products from worms, goats, and sheep—*10 or 
6§ per cent.; on some cloths, quadrupeds, bipeds, threads, 
cotton, scents, medicines, wood, bamboo, fibres, skins, clay- 
pots, grains, oils, sugar, salt, liquor, oooked rice and so 
forth, 4 or 5 per cent. The tolls on conch-shells, diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, corals, and necklaces should be 
determined by experts according to the time, cost 
and finish of the articles. It is emphasised that the sales 
in the market-place should be made by public proclamation. 
Smuggling, fraudulent combinations, adulterations were to 
be severely punished. Besides the principal dues, there 
are some minor tolls, ferry-charges, road-cesses, from 
which a number of artioles are, according to their destina¬ 
tion and purpose, exempted. 2 The state is to provide, 
manage and regulate the R&ja-marga or the king's high¬ 
way, R&§tra-patha or the state road, and paths for 
animals, paths for asses and camels, cart-tracks, foot-paths, 
pasture-paths, shop-paths, defile-paths oremation-paths, eto. 

1 Ibid., 137, 174, 203-04. ~ " 

2 Ibid., 113-15. 
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On the main thoroughfares, pillars at intervals of half a 
kos, should be set up to serve as sign posts. 1 * 

Kautalya is willing to grant privileges and oonoessions 
to guilds, and to protoot them from outside competition, 
but ho wants the state to maintain a 
111 tight hold on all corporations. The 

superintendent of accounts should register the profes¬ 
sions, customs and professions of various guilds. 
Three commissioners, enjoying the confidence of the guilds, 
should be appointed to receive the deposits which should 
be returned in times of distress. On the other hand, when 
the state is in need of money, Kautalya would permit it to 
rob guilds by any shameless frauds. 1 

Besides guiding the day-to-day life of the community, 
the state should provide for all national calamities. Pesti¬ 
lences are to be fought by organised 

Provisions bands of physicians and by supernatural 
against calami¬ 
ties, etc. means ; floods by wholesale relief 

measures and worship of rivers. To 
guard against fire, villagers should provide themselves with 
tubs and pots filled with water, ladders, axes, winnowers, 
hooks and leather bags. Or they must oook their food out¬ 
side their homes. Many rational and many supernatural 
expedients are similarly prescribed against rats, snakes, 
loousts, birds, insects, etc., as also against demons. 3 4 Sooial 
helpfulness in ordinary life as well as in emergencies is 
prescribed to all on risk of severo penalties. 1 In the course 
of his treatment of civil law, Kautalya regulates inherit¬ 
ance in all its aspects and gives some rather eccentric 
provisions. He is, however, careful to lay down that un¬ 
claimed property except when it happened to belong to 


1 Ibid., 30, 47—40, 54, 298. 

a Ibid., 185—87. 

5 Ibid,, 205-208. 

4 Ibid,, 199, 203. 
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learned men, escheated to the state. 1 For priests and 
soholars he would provide freeholds. * 

To discharge these all-embracing functions, Kau^alya 
prescribes for the state a corresponding administrative 
Th organization. For the king, the centre of 

the centre, he frames a detailed time* 
table, which, besides private wants, is to be filled with 
deliberations on state affairs, administrative plans, review 
of finance and revenue, inspection of the cavalry, the 
elephant force, the armoury, etc., supervision of spies, recep¬ 
tions, etc.’ By the way, the king’s harem should stand 

on a site as secure as possible, should be 
The harem. ... 

protected with a parapet and a moat, 

should consist of many compartments but should be provid¬ 
ed with a single gate Inside, a few very old men and 
eunuchs oxcepted, all the guards, attendants and servants 
wore to be females, a few of them, prostitutes. The 
strictest watch should be kept over all coming and 
going.”* Polygamy seems to havo produced an atmosphere 
of suspicion and conspiracy within the palace, which, 
coupled with treason abroad, led to an extraordinary 
system of watch and guard. Trusted Amazons should 
attend the king from room to room. Science should exert its 
utmost skill and lay down minute rules for the detection of 
poison, etc." The same harem influences seem to have compli¬ 
cated the problem of the succession. Thoro was baokstaris 

The Succession. intrigU6 ’ cons P irac y and treason. Kau- 
fcalya talks of disaffected princes being put 

under lock and key, of plots hatched to secure their release, 
of the plans being discovered, of the culprits flying into 

1 Ibid., 160- 66. 

4 Ibid.. 116-18. 

» Ibid., 37-89. 

* Ibid., 40-44. 

* Ibid., 42-46, 
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The Council. 


exile. If a prince broke into revolt, kingship knew no kin¬ 
ship, says Kautalya. He might be slaughtered like the 
meanest bondman. Schools of real politics disoussed with 
heartless ingenuity when and how far kings and prinoes 
could desert, deceive and slaughter one another or how 
young princes might be lulled into luxury and vioe to keep 
them from treason. 1 

The king should, on all affairs of state, constantly con¬ 
sult his advisory council of which the number had been 
placed by Manu (probably a represent¬ 
ative of Arthasastra school occasionally 
quoted by Kautalya) at 12, by Brihaspati at 16, by UiSanas 
at 20. Kautalya himself only remarks that the council 
should consist of as many members as the needs of the 
state rendered desirable. The utmost secrecy should be 
observed in regard to the proceedings of the counoil. One 
by one the members should express their opinion and debate 
freely. The final decision should rest with the king alone 
who, however, is expected by Kautalya to accept the view 
of the majority. The king might also consult only three 
or four ministers or even single individuals. 2 * 

In the Arthasastra, the ministers are drawn from a 
sort of governing olass, something like a nobility of birth, 
office and intellect, small in numbers. An 
excellent intellectual grounding, a blame¬ 
less private life, a sound judgment, a high sense of duty and 


Ministers. 


1 Ibid., 32—87. For the prince’s education, comprising theology, 

philosophy, traditional learning, history, politics, administration, 

‘science of wealth,’military science dealing with elephant forces, 

cavalry, chariots, armoury, Ibid., pp. 10-11. Kautalya’s saying that 

kiugship knew no kinship is identical with the saying of the Mughal 

Emperor Jah&ngir, in the 17th, century A.D. See the Memoirs of 

Jah&ngir (Rogers and Beveridge), pp. 52—64, Motamad KhAn, IqbAl- 
nAmA, 10-11. David Price’s version of the JahAngtrnAma (p, 66, Banga- 
bAsi edition, pp. 114-115) has a long discourse on 4 * * * 8 kingship knows no 
kinship ’ which reminds one of Kautalya. 

8 Ibid., 13-29. 
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a oertain amount of popularity are deemed essential quali¬ 
fications. A disoussion recorded by Kautalya, though avow¬ 
edly theoretical, throws a little light on aotual conditions. 
Bhfiradv&ja advised the king to select ministers from among 
his old fellow-students, but Vi&U&ksa demurred to it as 
ultimately destructive of royal prestige. ParA^ara emphasis¬ 
ed loyalty as the foremost qualification but Pi^una pointed 
out that capacity, intellectual and administrative, was the 
essential desideratum. Kaunapadanta held that high birth 
implied a grounding in traditional political wisdom, but 
V&tavyiklhi explained that new men versed in the science 
of politics were safer. Bfihudantiputra, however, deoried 
theoretical knowledge and laid emphasis on birth and capa¬ 
city. Kautalya himself recognised the force of all these 
arguments but himself pronounced all-round capacity to 
be the highest qualification. He would, however, bar for¬ 
eigners from chief offices and confine them to natives of 
the soil. 1 

Among the high dignitaries of state, the Purohita oc¬ 
cupied an important place. Ho must be versed not merely 

in sacred lore but also in the soience of 
The Purohita. . 1T . . 

government. He must be skilful in read¬ 
ing portents and must be able to ward off providential or 
human calamities. He must be obedient but in the same 


breath the king is required to follow him like a student 
his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master. 4 

Kautalya knows of a chief minister, mantrin, the sov¬ 
ereign’s representative, the vicegerent of the state, who 


Chief Minister. 


reoalls the Norman-Angevin Chancellor, 
the Turkish Grand Vizier and, above all, 


the Vaki of the Indian Mughals. 3 The SenApati or com¬ 


mander-in-chief who also acted as a sort of secretary for 


1 Ibid., 13—10. 
3 Ibid., 15. 

3 Ibid., 16, 
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war, was another great ofRoer. A third important minister 
was the ambassador. Kautalya lays down that whosoever 
has been successful as a counsellor is an envoy. There 
were to be three grades of envoys. 1 The Sam&hartfi, or 
collector-general of taxes, the Nidh&yaka or treasurer, Sail- 
nidhaU, another treasurer, perhaps of a higher grade, the 
Vy&vahfirika or chief judge, the Karmantika or superinten¬ 
dent of manufactories, the storekeeper, the Nayaka or 
ohief constable are among the other chief officers. 

Portfolios should be occasionally exchanged. Every 
minister should have a number of assistants and, it seems, 
should control one or more departments 
officered by Superintendents. £&sanas, 
or Royal commands and decisions should be drawn up by 
Lekhakas or Secretaries in prescribed form and jargon and 
duly transmitted to departments. 2 The precise grouping 
of the Departments is not stated by Kautalya but his work, 
as a whole, suffices to give an idea of the working of the 
Departments of Stores, Forost Produce, Agriculture, Pas¬ 
ture lands, Cows, Slaughter-houses, Weights and Measures, 
the Goldsmith, Commerce, Tolls, Excise, Passports, Ships, 
etc. On the military side the chief departments are those 
of Armoury, Elephants, Horses, Chariots and Infantry/ 
Every department is provided with a regular secretariat. 
Messengers formed almost a department by themselves. The 
Department of Accounts was a remarkable one. It should 
be located in a building called the Accountant’s office with 
a door facing the north or the east. Seats should be 
duly arranged for the olerks, and shelves 
provided for the multitudes of account- 
books. Kautalya seems to divide the office into several 

> . - j s , I.,** 

A Ibid., BO—33. / 

a Ibid., 141. For the writs, pp. 70—76. 

3 Ibid., 89—143, 
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sections, pertaining to the various Departments. A reoord 
should be kept of all financial dealings with friendly or hos¬ 
tile sovereigns, together with the treaties and ultimatums 
whioh determined them. Corporations or guilds were to be 
dealt with by a different section. So, too, provinces, villages 
and families whose customs, professions and transactions 
were to be duly noted. Gems, precious stones, and other 
things should be registered with meticulous oare—“ the 
rate of their price, the rate of their barter, the counter¬ 
weights used in weighing them, their number, their 
weight, and their cubical measure.” But the most 
complicated of all branches of accounts seems to have been 
that relating to government factories. “ The description 
of the work carried on, and of the results realised, in several 
manufactories; the amount of profit, loss, expenditure, 
delayed earnings, the amount of Vyaji (premia in kind or 
cash) realised—the status of government agency employed, 
the amount of wages paid, the number of free labourers 
engaged, pertaining to the investment of capital of any 
work”—all should be accurately given. 1 

The local officials mentioned by Kautalya are interest¬ 
ing. He divides a kingdom into four provinces, each govern¬ 
ed by a Viceroy. Antap&las seem to be 
ment Cal C4overn " officers in charge of frontiers, wardens of 
the marches. The Atavikas took charge 
of wild tracts. The Durga-p&las managed the fortifications. 
There are the same administrative divisions of eight hun¬ 
dred, four hundred and two hundred villages. The Prades^ris 
were in charge of districts, while at the bottom the Gopa was 
the village-accountant. Kautalya nowhere mentions any 
self-governing institutions in the village. The N&garaka 
is the superintendent of a city. Mention is made of Dag<Ja- 
pftlas and Pra^ftstris, magistrates or judicial officers.* 


1 Ibid., 62, 


Ubid., SO,.69-70, 142, 144, 
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Besides these regular administrative functionaries there 
were a number of Court and household officers. The High 
Priest, the sacrificial priest and the royal 
Household teacher seem to have ranked among the 
officers. highest personages of the realm. The Dau- 

virika or door-keeper and the Antarv&sika or superintend¬ 
ent of the harem come in the second grade. The foreteller, 
the astrologer, the reader of omens, the reader of Pur&nas, 
the sacrificial priests, the retinue of the priest, the story¬ 
teller, and the bard occupied the same position as the 
Superintendents of Departments. The sorcerer and, most 
curious of all, the honourable playmate of the king, came 
a little lower. The bodyguards and attendants stood much 
lower. Every Hindu Court patronised poets and scholars 
whose emoluments in Kautalya range from five hundred to a 
thousand panas a year. Many musicians receive two hund¬ 
red and fifty panas a year. 1 In Kautalya the salaries and 
allowances are tremendous in amount. 

The highest, 48,000 a year, is given to the preceptor, 
the High Priest, the teacher, the Chief Minister, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as also to the Queen, 
the Queen-mother, and the heir-apparent 
who, for the purpose, counted as officers of the first rank. 
The door-keeper, the Superintendent of the harem, the 
Commander, the Collector-general, and the Chamberlain, 
receive 24,000 panas a year; the prince, his nurse, the 
Chief Constable, the city officer, the Superintendent of 
Commerce, the Superintendent of Manufactories, members 
of the Council, Superintendents of country parts and bound¬ 
aries, 12,000; chiefs of military corporations, ohiefs of ele¬ 
phants, of horses, of ohariots, of infantry and commissioners, 
8,000 ; Superintendents of infantry, of cavalry, of chariots, 
of elephants, guards of timber and elephant forests, 4,000; 
charioteers, physicians, trainers of horses, chief carpenters, 

1 Ibid., 245—47, 
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and rearers of animals, 2,000 ; the foreteller, the reader of 
omens, the astrologer, the reader of puranas, the story¬ 
teller, the bard, the retinue of the priest, and all Superin¬ 
tendents of departments, 1,000; musicians, 250 ; trumpet- 
blowers, twice as muoh ; artisans and carpenters, 120 ; 
servants in charge of quadrupeds and bipeds, workmen 
doing miscellaneous work, attendants upon the royal 
person, bodyguards and procurers of free labourers, 60; 
honourable playmate of the king, the elephant-driver, 
the sorcerer, miners of mountains, all kinds of attendants, 
teaohers and scholars, 500 to 1,000; a messenger of middle 
quality, ten panas for travelling one yojana, and twice as 
much for travelling from ten to a hundred yojanas; the 
king’s representative in the R&jastiya and other sacrifices, 
thrice as much as others; the charioteer of the 
king, 1,000; principal spies such as those who im¬ 
personated the fraudulent, the indifferent, the householder, 
the merchant, and the ascetic, 100 ; 1 fiery ’ spies, such as 
those who served as village servants, poisoners, and those 
who impersonated mendicant women, 500; servants leading 
the spies, 250. The remuneration of the subordinate execu¬ 
tive and ministerial posts was to be fixed departinentally. 1 
So far as possible, all transfers were to be avoided among the 
guard of royal buildings, forts, and country parts. Besides 
the regular salaries, the government ser¬ 
vants expected bonuses from the king 
when they had to bear the expenses of child-birth, sickness 
or funerals. The wives and sons of those 
who died on duty should receive pensions. 
So, too, the state should afford relief to the aged or infantine 
dependents of deceased royal servants. 
Promotion depended on good record 
rather than on seniority. When the treasury was 

1 It i8 possible, but it cannot be proved, that the higher grades of 
salaries included part of departmental expenses. 

85 
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Promotion. 
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short of money, payment should be made partly in cash 

Payment in and partly in kind. 1 Many government 
kin(1 * officers, physicians, veterinary surgeons, 

messengers, are to be provided with land which, however, 
they could not sell or mortgage. 2 

Kautalya’s judicial system is most elaborate, but there 
is nothing to indicate how far if corresponded to facts. The 
details smack too much of theory and must 
1 4 be left out of account. Of course, the 

king is the highest court of justice. Kautalya wants courts 
to be established in places which formed the headquarters 
of the circles of eight hundred, four hundred, and two 
hundred villages and at the meeting-points of districts, 
and at the headquarters of village circuits. The Courts 
were of two descriptions, the Dharmasthiya and Kantaka- 
sSodhana, roughly, civil and criminal, though their spheres 
overlap and the latter is also invested with some police and 
executive functions. The judicial bench consists of three 
judges. The whole administration is presided over by the 
chief judge. 1 Equity prevails over the letter of the law 
but the Kautalyan penal code is a stern one. Ordinary 
wounding is to be punished with corresponding 
mutilation of the offender, perjury with mutilation of the 
extremities. Injur) to a sacred tree, evasion of title 
on goods sold, and intrusion on the royal procession going 
to the hunt—all alike might be capitally punished. In a 
passage of general application, however, Kautalya counsels 
moderation in the infliction of punishments. 4 The procedure 
prescribed by Kautalya with a marvellous fullness of detail, 
is remarkable for its insistence on recording everything, for 
its rules on witnesses, their qualifications and disqualifica- 

1 Arthafiastra, 245—47. For the Accounts Department, Ibid., 62. 

2 Ibid., 116-18. 

3 Ibid., 147, 160, 171,200, 

4 Ibid., 9, 
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tions in particular cases, their travelling and sumptuary 
allowances, their cross-examination and punishments in case 
of perjury. 1 Clerks of the court who neglected their duties 
or sided with either party to litigation, judges who abused or 
ill-treated litigants, or accepted bribes were likewise to 
be chastised. 2 Torture is allowed to elicit confession in 
certain cases and spies play an ubiquitous role in every 
stage of judicial proceedings. InKautalya 
the secret service performs four important 
duties. Its members noted all happenings, all trends and 
shades of public feeling and sent regular reports on it to 
the government—veritable ‘ newspapers’! They toured in 
foreign states, tried to fathom the intentions of friends and 
designs of enemies. As such they closely coriesponded to 
spies in modern Europe. They tried to detect sedition and 
crime in the land, and thus approximated to the modern 
Criminal Intelligence Department of India. Lastly, the} 
watched the doings of government servants of all ranks 
and reported to the highest authorities. Here they bear a 
partial resemblance to the W&qiah-na\fsas—who, however, 
were not secret officers—the news-recorders, of the Mughal 
empire. 1 The spies are to be drawn from both sexes and 
all grades of society. They should settle on farms, engage 
in trade, get into prisons, or wander in all conceivable dis¬ 
guises from one end of the kingdom to the other and in 
regions far beyond. Or they could stoop lower, commit 
thefts, regale themselves with drink, and lure marked men— 
natives or foreigners—with their lascivious charms. 
Throughout his work Kautalya displays an abnormal anxiety 

1 Ibid., 149, 170. 

* Ibid., 2*22-24. 

3 Abul Fazl, ATn-i-AkbaiT, tr. Blochmann. The* Hawkins’ Voy¬ 
ages, pp. 400-401. Monserrato (tr. lloyland and ed. Banerji), p. 212. 
For scattered notices of Wflqiah-navisas, Abul Fazl, AkbamAma. 
Extracts from their reports are interspeised throughout Jahaugtr- 
nama, Motarnad Khan’s IqbalnAma, Maasir-i-Jahahgiri (Khuda Bakhsh 
Ms.), Abdul Hamid Lahori’s PadshahnAruei and other Persian chroni¬ 
cles. 
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to enlist religion in the service of espionage. He would 
organise the department in the most thorough-going fashion 
and devotes many chapters to it. There were to be Sam- 
sth&s or institutes of espionage to which all olasses of spies 
were to submit their reports. In laying down their methods 
of work, Kautalya sounds the lowest depths of ignominy. 
All sorts of contemptible fraud, troachory, sacrilege, im¬ 
morality and cruelty might be resorted to as the ocoasion 
demanded. 1 The remuneration of spies varies according to 
their grade and the nature of their task and sometimes 
ranges between 250 and 1,000 panas. 2 

Kautalya does not fail to provide a thorough system 
of military defence. Sthanlya, dronamukha, kharavatika 

Defence and sangrahapa fortresses should be 

set up in the centres of eight hundred, 
four hundred, two hundred and ten villages respectively. 
The frontiers should be protected by forts manned by 
boundary guards. 3 The army comprises regular nationals, 
mercenaries, recruits from wild tribes, warriors’ corpora¬ 
tions, immigrants from friendly tracts or deserters from 
hostile territory. The chief army corps were to be split 
into divisions and sub-divisions with different flags, trumpets, 
drums and comdi-shells. 4 Kautalya provides physicians 
and surgeons for the battlefield. 5 

The splendours of tho court, the salaries of the officers, 
the expenses of state departments, the army, and the 

Revenue multifarious activities of the state necessi¬ 

tated a vast revenue which seems to 
have been derived from various sources. In the system 
of Kautalya, tho state itself is the biggest landowner and 

1 ArthaSSstra, 18 - 22, 25-28, 208—12, 285—40, 242—44, 376—79, 
882—88, 895—401. Kautalya (p. 12) calls spies the eyes of the king. 

3 Ibid., 246. 

s Ibid., p. 46. 

4 Ibid., pp. 139-140. 

8 Ibid., p. 367. 
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business-ooncern. It claimed a share in the income of 
every one else. It exaoted a large tribute from the 
feudatories. It appropriated one-sixth of the land-produce 
with extra fees for irrigation. A heavy excise on drink, 
dice and prostitution brought a good deal. Justice, in which 
heavy fines figure so frequently, might have brought 
even more. Nothing was manufactured, nothing was 
distributed, nothing was sold or consumed but something 
poured into the coffers of the state. The regulation of 
coinage was in itself a source of income. In the sale of 
coins whioh went on, both partios should pay 5 per cent, on 
their profits to the state. There was a department of 
the Rupadarsaka for the purpose. 1 

A large tribute flowed from the feudatories. Kautalya 
frankly recognises the sale of honours for financial purposes. 
For emergencies he coolly prescribes the fraudulent rob¬ 
bing, through spies, of guilds, religious institutions, wealthy 
families and individuals. He lays down various devices 
for collecting money by imposing on popular credulity. 
In addition to it all, voluntary subscriptions might be 
called from the people. 2 

In broad outline, such is the administrative system 

prescribed by Kautalya. The details whioh fill every 

chapter of his work have to be neglected 
Kautalya com- _ 

pared with con- for our present purpose. But that his 

ther^vnrifcers 8 ° U " general principles are true to facts is 
borne out by his affinities with Manu, 
the other Dharma Astras and inscriptions. Far in the 
south, the historical and political data supplied by nearly 
contemporary T&mil literature tally with the Arthatf&stra. 
The pages of V. Kanakasabhai’s “ Tfimils Eighteen Hun¬ 
dred Years Ago, ” based on literature, often remind one of 

1 The different divisions of the coin standard are the K&r§&pana, 
Ardha-Kflr^pana, Pfida-KSrs§pana, Caturm^aka, Trimfi^aka, 
Dvinnisaka, Ekam6§aka, Ardhama^aka, and K6kanika. 

* ibid., 240-44. 
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Kautalya. For instance, there are groups of royal attendants 
—perfumers, garland-makers, betel-bearers, arecanut-servers, 
armourers, dressing valets, torch or light-bearers and body¬ 
guards. 1 Maids and dwarfs are there as in Kautalya. 2 Ye( 
more significant are the rules on harlots and courtezans, 1 
which, broadly speaking, follow the lines of Kautalya. There 
are tolls and seals on merchandise * on which Kautalya ex¬ 
patiates at such length. 

A similar conclusion emerges from the study of Tiru- 
valluvar who flourished in the second or third century A.D. 

His TAinil ethical classic Muppal or the 

liruvallu\ar. j^ uru i ? as it i s better known, is one of the 

most popular works south of the Godavari and has set the 
standard of literary excellence throughout Tamilakam.' 
He insists on the same qualities in the king as Kautalya— 
fearlessness, liberality, wisdom, energy, vigilance, learning, 
bravery, virtue in general, h freedom from pride, anger, lust, 
avarice and from low pleasures, 7 capacity and readiness 
to hear unpalatable words. s “ The king who is without the 
guard of men who can rebuke him will perish even though 
there be no one to destroy him.” 4 As in the Arthasastra, 
so in the Kural, ministers must be of good family and 
character, should not bo ignorant and should not be stran¬ 
gers. 10 The king must be accessible to the people, must 
personally conduct the administration, examine cases and 

1 Kanakasabhai, Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 110. 

2 Ibid., 111. 

3 Ibid., 128. 

4 Ibid., 112 

\ There are numerous Tamil editions of the Kural. There is an 
English translation by Pope and another by «J. Lazarus who also 
translates an excellent Tamil Commentary (Madras, 1885). A selec¬ 
tion, with an English translation, by A. Madhaviyah deserves notice. 
For brief reviews, Cover, Folk-songs of Southern India, pp. 200 — 
245. See also Kanakasabhai, op. cit., p. 188. 

6 Kural, ed. Lazarus, pp. 382—84, 387-88, 390. 

7 Ibid., 431-32, 436. 

* Ibid., 389. 

y Ibid., 448. 

10 Ibid., 502, 507-17. 
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give decisions. 1 The need for consultation is emphasised 
and the qualifications and duties of the chief officers of 
state are dwelt upon after the manner of the Artha^stras. 2 
On ambassadors, the Kural reads like an echo of the 
Artha^stra. 3 On forts/ and on the army/ the Kural 
is feeble but in line with the Artha&lstra. Tiruvalluvar’s 
sayings on espionage might, with slight alterations, pass for 
those of Kautalya. A spy and a book of laws arc the eyes of 
a king/ Through spies the king must ascertain daily and 
quickly what happens among all men. 7 A spy is one who 
watches all men, to wit, those who are in the king's 
service, his relatives as well as his enemies/ As in 
Kautalya, spies are to assume various disguises, such as 
those of ascetics/ As in Kautalya again, the reports of 
one spy are to be checked by those ol' another. 10 Honours 
are not to bo conferred publicly on spies lest secrets be 
divulged/ 1 Though avowedly an ethical treatise, the Kural 
when dealing with diplomatic or foreign affairs, betrays the 
same temper which made Kaufalya’s name a byeword 
for fraud and treachery. Its opportunism, its Machiavellian 
precepts are exactly parallel to the maxims of the Artha- 
4 Astra. 12 

Another work which must be compared with the Artha- 
sftstra of Kautalya is the Artha^fistra of Brihaspati in Sutra 


The B&rhas- 
patya Arthasastra. 


form discovered a few years ago by Dr. 
F. W. Thomas. If its references to 
&iiva, Vaisnava and Sakta sects and to 


1 Ibid., 520, 547—50, 56t, 568, 8ee also 551-55, 568-67 on 
righteous rule. 

- Ibid., 631—35, 638—40, 643, 646,655, 660, 675. 

H Ibid. ,681-82, 685-86. 

* Ibid., 742-60. 

'■ Ibid., 761-62, 764, 766-80. 

* Ibid., 681. 

■ Ibid., 582-83. 

* Ibid., 684. 

* Ibid., 686-86. " Ibid., 590. 

"* Ibid., 688-89. 11 Ibid., 471-74, 488-90 
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the Y&davas of Devagiri are genuine, it must be held to be 
a very late work, not anterior to the 12th century A.D. 
But these references may be interpolations, for the language 
and style of the work point to an earlier age. It breathes 
the Artha^Astra atmosphere. 

The little that this treatise of six short chapters has to 
say pertains mostly to theory. It is remarkable that it 
unequivocally declares that the precepts of religion are not 
to be followed when they are opposed to usage. 1 Right is 
not to be practised by the king if it is disapproved by the 
world. 2 3 The king should keep his wives, relations, friends, 
counsellors and dependents well in hand. All sorts of 
means might be employed for the purpose—conciliation, 
gifts and diplomacy, that is, a policy of divide and rule.* 
An effort should be made to arrive at unanimity in the 
council-chamber. 4 * * * Youth is declared a disqualification for 
the delicate office of counsellor. 8 

After emphasising the need of adequate naval and 
military defence, general protection of the people and en¬ 
forcement of the social order, Brihaspati wants that rest- 
houses should be provided for the convenience of travellers, 
temples and schools, tanks and fields should be looked after, 
festivals should be encouraged and public houses and harlots 
should be controlled/ 

That the ideas imbedded in the Artha^astras and above 
all in Kautalya remained partly true to facts even in later 
K&mandaka f™es is indicated by their persistence in 
Sanskrit literature. About the 7th or 8th 


1 B&rhaspatya Bfitra (ed. F W. Thomas, Punjab Sanskrit Series), 
1, 4, also III, 15. For a rather different view, III, 3t—36. 

2 Ibid., I, 4-6. 

3 Ibid., I, 46-48, 52. 

* Ibid., II, 64 ; III, 27; IV, 27, 30, 34, 36- 44; VI, 4. 

6 On the qualifications of ministers, Ibid., I, 58 ; II, 51-52. 

11 Ibid., Ill, 18, 26-27, 88, 49, 53—66, 76—78. For other passages of 

political significance in Brihaspati, see I, 1, 2, 32- 35, 51, 93; II, 50; III, 

40-41; VI, 8-15. 
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oentury A.D. KAmandaka versified portions of the Kauti- 
liyain his celebrated NitisAra or Essence of Policy. 1 The 
Agni and Matsya Puranas quote whole sections from KA- 
mandaka. He is likewise profusely drawn upon by later 
legal writers and commentators, poets and story-tellers. 
$ankarArya wrote a commentary on KAmandaka. 2 In the 
tenth oentury A.D. Somadeva cried ‘back toKautalya.’ 

About the time of Kautalya, the Buddhist author 
Aryadeva incidentally offered some political reflections in 
his Catuh^atikA. But the only thing note* 
worthy there is his repudiation of the 
dootrine of reason of slate. Morality or righteousness must 
everywhere be in supreme, in public as in private life. 3 
It is possible that some rulers tried to observe the precept. 

Another Buddhist writer Arya &Qra composed his 
JatakamAlA about the 4th century A.D., but he follows the 
JAtakas so closely that he has hardly 


Aryadeva. 


Arya $fira. 


anything original. 4 5 


1 Rfijendra L&la Mitra, M. N. Dufcb and B. K. Sarkar hold that 
K&mandaka’s Nitis&ra was taken to the island of B£li, in the 4th cen¬ 
tury A.D., but Jolly (introduction to the Kau(iiliya ArthaS&stra, pp. 
6 — 8) is inclined to place the author in the 8fch century A.D. Winternitz 
arrives at the same conclusion. See also Dr. Frederick’s Report on 
the Sanskrit Literature of Bali to the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences. 

In the Nttis£ra, see particularly I, 2 - 7, 11—14, 21—60; II, 61—71; 
IV, 83; V, 37; VII, 1-2; XXII, 93; XXXI, 54-68. 

2 The CAnakya Stitras {vide Appendix to Shamasastry’s edition 

of the Artha&tstra, 1919) is, in spite of its title, the work of some one 

else and is, besides, useless for our purpose 

5 Aryadeva, Catuh5atik&, pp. 462 - 464. 

* TAr&nAtha’s identification of Arya 6dra with A6vaghosa is, on 
internal grounds, untenable. 

In the J&takam&lA see Stories II and III for royal virtues and 
generosity, Stories VIII and IX for righteous rule and punishment, 
Stories X for famine relief, XIII for royal righteousness, XXXI for 
the picture of an ideal prince, 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Gupta Empire and After. 

In the fourth century A.D. the centripetal forces 
re-asserted themselves and an empire of the feudal-federal 
type embracing the greater part of North 

The Gupta l)y- j n( jj a anf j the Deccan came into existence, 
nasty. 

The famous Gupta dynasty was founded, 
as the AU&hftbad Inscription of Samudragupta records, by 
a Raja named Gupta. His son was Ghatotkaca,' whose son 
and successor Candragupta I. married the Licchavi princess 
Kum&radevi about 808 A.D. and probably added her 
patrimony to his dominions. On the obverse of the coins 
of Candragupta the figure of the Licchavi queen appears 
along with that of the king himself, while the reverse bears 
the legend Licchavyah. Probably the Licohavis were a 
power in eastern India and might have held P&taliputra. 
The marriage-alliance between the Guptas and Lic- 
chavis seems to have resulted somehow in the union 
of the two principalities. After some additions by conquest, 
the dominions of Candragupta 1. comprised Avadha (Oudh), 
Tirhut, south Bihlr and the adjoining districts. He assumed 
the title of MahAr&jAdhir&ja and from his reign dates the 
Gupta era.’ He was succeeded, in 330 or 335 A.D., by his 

1 Blooh (Ann. Rep, Arch. Surv., 1903-4, p. 102) identifies 
this ruler with the Ghatotkacagupta whose name occurs on one of 
the Basidh seals. V. A. Smith (J.R.A.8., 1905, p, 163) supports the 
view. But see D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 3 

’ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, ed. and tr. Fleet,No. 1. V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 296-96, also Revised 
Chronology of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty, Ind. Ant., 1902, 
p. 267. Fleet, op. cit„ p. 38, note 5, emphasises that the Gupta era, 
like other eras, simply giew out of the habit of dating in regnal years. 
On the calculation of the Gupta era, Ibid., Introduction. 
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son Samudragupta who, in a series of brilliant campaigns, 
imposed his suzerainty on many northern Rajas, nine of whom 
are mentioned in the Allah&bM Inscription; on the frontier 
kingdoms, chiefships or oligarchies ; on the chiefs of wild 
tribes, and on eleven rulers towards the south. He ex¬ 
tinguished some of the old dynasties but allowed others 
to exist under his overlordship. Harisena, the author of the 
Pra^asti on the Allahabad Pillar, boasts that his master con¬ 
quered the whole earth. He signalised his achievements 
by celebrating the Asvamedha sacrifice which seems to have 
been in abeyance for ages. 1 The range of his alliances ex¬ 
tended from the Oxus to Ceylon. Siri Megliavanna or Me- 
ghavarna of Cevion (c. A. D. 352 -70) whom Sylvain L<5vi, 
on the basis of evidence from Chinese sources, has proved 
to be a contemporary of Samudragupta, sent to the latter 
an embassy, laden with gems, with a view to facilitate tho 
foundation of a monastery The northern emperor was 
pleased to consider the gifts as tribute.* About 375 A.D. 
Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Candragupta II, 
surnamed Vikramaditya, who added Malwa, Gujrat and 
Kathi&wad to the empire. The Mathura Stone Inscription 
records his boast that he exterminated all kings. He ruled 
probably until 413 A.D.’ and was succeeded by Kumara- 
gupta I. who, in spite of a temporary set-back, once 
again performed the Asvamedha sacrifice and ruled until 
455 A.IV Troubles thickened with the next king 

1 Fleet, Nos, 1, 2. V. A. Smith, op. cit., 297— 30(3. The Asvamedha 
was marked by a special issue of gold coins which bear on the reverse 
the legend Asvamedha Parakrama, ‘ the paramount prince of the 
horse-sacrifice ’ and the figure of the queen Dattadevi, while the 
obverse has au altar and the figure of the saciificial horse. See Allan, 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, etc. See also Rapson, 
J.R.A.S., 1901, p. 102, for a seal bearing the figure of a horse and the 
legend Par&krama. 

2 Sylvain Ldvi, lnd. Ant., 1902, p. 192. Fleet, op, cit., No, I, 

* Fleet Nos. B, 4. For an account of the reign of Candragupta 
II., V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 306—16. 

4 V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp* 316-17* 
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Skandagupba (o. A.D. 455—0. 467), who had to cope with a 
good deal of internal revolt and with swarms of Huns. 
The empire fell asunder but the dynasty or its branches 
continued far into the sixth century A.D, 1 

The administration of the Guptas is to be studied pri¬ 
marily from the inscriptions, supplemented by the ooins, 
„ , of the various kings of the dynasty, A 

Gupta Adminis- few impressions and opinions are 
tratlon * presented by the Chinese pilgrim, 

Pft-hien, who travelled in India from 405 to 411 A.D., and 
who, though engrossed with Buddhist literature and 
tradition, has incidentally recorded some facts of secular 
interest. The great poet and dramatist, Kalidasa, who 
belongs most probably to this period, can be noticed in the 
same connection. So, too, a few other plays like the 
Mricchakatikft and the Mudr&r&ksasa. But since an 
element of doubt attaches almost invariably to the dates 
of Hindu writers, this class of ovidence is best set forth 


separately at the end. 

PA-hien’s observations are of an entirely general 


F&-hien*s gen¬ 
eral observations 


nature and may be noticed first of all. 
The country was well governed; order 


oil Government 
(405-411). 


was maintained; life and property were 
secure ; the roads were safe for travellers. 


The government did not interfere much in the life of the 
people; there were no pass-port regulations, and no regis¬ 
tration of households. He remarks that slaughter of animals 


1 Ibid., pp. 326—32. A passage in the Jaina HarivamSa Pur&na 
(Canto LX, 83- 88) has the prophecy that Gupta rule will commence 
720 years after the Nirvana of Mah&vira, that is, about 193-94 A.D., 
and that it will endure for 231 years. (K. B. Pathak, Ind. Ant., XV, 
1886, p. 141.) On the V&k&takas in Gupta history, see Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 153 et 
eq.; Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. V, Part I, pp. 31 et 
seq., V. R. Gupte, Journal of Indian History, December, 1926, pp. 399 
et sea- 
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or drinking was unknown in the country, but he does not 
mention that either was interdicted by the government. 
The Guptas were Brahmanists but they observed the 
rule of toleration and generosity towards all sects. F4-hien 
notes that many Buddhist monasteries enjoyed royal 
grants of land. The criminal law was mild. Fines were 
the usual form of punishment. Rebellion or brigandage 
was punished by amputation of the hand. R may, however, 
be doubted if FA-hien is ooirecl in the statement that 
capital punishment was altogether unknown. The revenue 
was derived chiefly from the crown-lands. FA-hien 
mentions free hospitals but only says that they had been 
founded by benevolent citizens. Those at PAtaliputra 
sheltered the destitute, cripple and diseased from any 
region. Medicine food, drink, and all comforts wore 
provided free. There is an interesting notice that the 
kings of GundhAra were Bralunanas. 1 

The most striking fact which emerges from the study 

of the Gupta inscriptions is that the 

Fuiidamen ta t empire was dominated by feudalism and 
Political condi- , . p , . . 

lions. that the very idea ot a kingdom had 

become that of a feudal-federal organisa¬ 
tion. R4ja or evou Mah&rAja now moans only a feudatory. 
Sfuiianta or Mahasamanta has the same significance. The 
highor feudatories have sub-feudatories under them. The 
idea of a king, as distinct from a feudatory, is conveyed 

1 Travels of FA-hien, tr. Giles, Chs. XXVII, XXXVI, XXXVII. 
The pilgrim’s observations on royal generosity and tolerance are 
borne out by indigenous evidence. Oandragupta I. listened to the 
Buddhist sage Vasubandhu, to whom the prince Samudragupta was 
made over for education. Naragupta B&l&ditya endowed the Bud¬ 
dhist monastic university of Nalanda with handsome buildings. The 
inscriptions which have survived testify abundantly to the generosity 
of courts. So frequent were the grants that a regular code of 
agrah&ras had grown up. (For instance, see Ep. Ind., XI, 
Noe. 2, 21.) 
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only by the grand title of Mah&r&j&dhiraja. The 
suzerain generally assumes two other titles—ParameS- 
vara and Paramabhatt&raka. These are the titles applied 
to all independent kiugs in the Gupta as well as later 
inscriptions. It is significant that the first two rulers of the 
dynasty—Gupta and Ghatotkaca—are not given these 
high-sounding designations by their descendants and 
successors. They are only called Maharajas. 1 Probably 
they were only feudatories of more powerful magnates. In 
Gupta and later inscriptions, feudatories, even when they 
do not expressly mention their suzerains, are content to 
call themselves Mah&r&jas or adopt a similar title. As 
soon as the Gupta line started on an independent 
career of its own and, as was almost inevitable in the 
political circumstances of the times, stood forth as 
itself the suzerain of some feudatories, it bedecked itself 
with titles denoting independence and empire. The inscrip¬ 
tions of the Vardhana dynasty which camo into prominence 
in the first half of the seventh century A.D. tell an 
identical tale. a In this fashion every real kingdom is an 
ompire. An empire or a kingdom is largely a feudal 
organism. As the internal autonomy of the various regions 
of an empire is respected, it partakes of the nature of a 
confederation. The working of this type of polity is well 
illustrated by the Gupta inscriptions. 

The All&h&bM Inscription states that Samudragupta 
captured and liberated many kings, while violently uprooting 
some others of the north. In the latter 

The composi- oase j s implied annexation, in the former 

lion of the Gupta . 

Empire. mere imposition of suzerainty. In the 

same strain the inscription goes on to 
mention that many royal families which had fallen and had 
lost their sovereignty were re-established. Autonomy 

‘ Fleet, Nos. 1,4. 

* For another similar instance, Fleet, No. 47. 
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carried with it the right to retain or develop different 
systems of organisation. Thus, the Mala vas, Arjun&yanas, 
Yaudheyas, 1 M&drakas, Ahhiras, Pr&rjunas, Sanak&nikas, 
Okas, Kharaparikas and others mentioned in the inscription 
are clearly tribal oligarchies. The Pruhal&dpur Stone 
Pillar Inscription 2 shows the suzerain appointing a 
ohief as the leader of a tribe. The appointment may be only 
the recognition of a de facto ruler. In any oase, the 
tribal oligarchies retain their individuality and internal 
self-government. Like other states, they issue coins. In¬ 
deed, the large number of punch-marked coins issued from 
various mints testifies to the large number of autonomous or 
semi-autonomous regions and groups. 3 There is a 
notable passage in the Visuddlnmagga of Buddhaghosa, who 
flourished about this time, to the effect that a money¬ 
changer could recognise from which village, town or 
capital and from what mint a particular coin was issued. 
Coinage was thus feudal and local and varied from place to 
place. So great was this variety that a regular science of 
coinage grew up as Buddhaghosa testifies. 4 There are 
numerous coins issued by Nigamas or cities and Janapadas 
or districts, which testify to the existence of very small, 
partially autonomous areas. The coins, again, prove that 
some foreign dynasties were allowed to linger. These, 
however, were being rapidly assimilated to the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion. Thus, the coins of the Sytho-Sassanian Varahan V 

1 On the basis of coin-finds, Cunningham placed the Yaudheyas 
between Delhi and Karn&l (Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., XIV, p. 140; also 
Coins of Ancient India, p. 70). 

2 Fleet, No. 57. 

3 On the significance of punch-marks see Spooner, Ann, Rep. 
Arch. Surv., 1905-6, p. 153; Ibid., 1913-14, p. 220; Walsh, J.B.O.R.8., 
1919, pp. 18-19. 

* D. R. Bhandarkar, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1913-14, p. 226. On 
Coinage see also S. B. R„ XT, Mah&sudassana Sutta, pp. 252 
et seq. 
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have Siva and a bull on the reverse. } The status of the 
feudatories shows great variations. In faot, there seem to 
have been several definite grades among them. In the 
AlldMbad Inscription Pratyantanripatis—frontier “kings” 
or chiefs— are higher than S&mantas. Mahar&jas are 
obviously higher than R&jas. Mah&rfljas and Mah&s&mantas 
seem to be of equal status. Both the titles are applied 
constantly to Samudrasena and his ancestors in an inscrip¬ 
tion 1 2 and to others elsewhere. 3 A number of feudatories, 
in the grants issued by them on their own authority, refer 
to their feudatories who are therefore sub-feudatories of the 
emperor. The inscriptions of Mah&r&ja Hastin, for instance, 
expressly mention Gupta sovereignty and then proceed to 
address his own feudatories.' 4 5 It appears that only on 
acquiring a certain degree of importance could a feudatory 
be called a Mah&r&ja. One of the inscriptions makes 
it clear that after two generations in a family had 
extended the patrimony and consolidated their power, its 
third representative assumed the title of Mah&raja. The 
rise to such a position was duly signalised by a sort of 
consecration and blessed and acknowledged by the suzerain 
lord. The Mahfir&ja Dronasimha was installed “ by besprin¬ 
kling ” by his paramount sovereign, ‘ the solo lord of 
the circumference of the whale earth, * and the glory of his 
new position “ was purified by his great liberality.” Judg¬ 
ing from the date of the inscription of his grandson (571-72 
A.D.), this event must have taken plaoe during the latter 
days of the Gupta Empire. 3 It was probably on such oc¬ 
casions that feudatories sometimes ventured to celebrate 

1 Rapson, Indian Coins, No. 15. 

2 Fleet, No. 80. 

3 Ibid., Nos. 3, 10, 12. 

* Ibid., Nos. 21, 22. See also Inc], Ant., XVII, 1888, p. 183, 

5 Fleet, No. 88. 
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a sort of A^vamedha. 1 Vassals specially favoured of the 
suzerain were given further honorific titles suoh as S&manta- 
cftd&mani. 2 Whether these additional titles were here¬ 
ditary during this period is not clear but the ordinary 
feudal designations are always transmitted from father 
to son. Smaller feudatories, those bearing only the 
title of RAja, also make grants, though, judging from the 
paucity of their inscriptions, not with the same frequency. 3 * * * 
It appears that feudatories were sometimes employed in 
positions of high trust under the suzerain. The Khoh Cop¬ 
per-plate Inscription of the Maluir&ja Samksobha records 
that the MahAr&ja Has tin was placed in charge of eighteen 
forest chiefships/ The grant of Jayabha^a II mentions 
S&mantas in the same breath with Bhogikas and Visayapatis 
who are undoubtedly government officers. 8 The line be¬ 
tween officers of state and feudatories sometimes grows faint 
and official and feudatory titles are indiscriminately applied 
to many personages/' From another inscription it appears 
that boundary pillars were sometimes set up to mark off 
the territories of different feudatories. 7 The king often en¬ 
tered into matrimonial relations with feudatories as with 
ministers/ The feudatories sometimes attended upon the 
king. TheKahaum Stone Pillar Inscription of the year 460-61 
A.D. speaks of the tranquil reign of Skandagupta whose 
hall of audienoe (UpasthAnabhumi) was shaken by the wind 
caused by the falling down (in the act of performing obei¬ 
sance) of the heads of a hundred Nripatis or feudatory 
rulers/ In the language of etiquette the relations between 

1 Ibid., No. 60. Ep. Ind., X, No. IB. 

* Fleet, Nos. 48, 49, 60. 

’ Ibid., Nos. 40, 41. 

* Fleet, No. 26, see also Nos. 16, 19. 

fl Ind, Ant., V, p. 114. 

b Ind. Ant., V, 105; II, 114. 

7 Fleet, No. 22, 

* Ibid., Nos. 12, 65. Ep. Ind., XV, No. 4. 

* Fleet, No 14. Also Bhau Daji, J. B. B, R, A* S., Vo) # VIII # 
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the suzerain and the vassal are summed up in the ex¬ 
pression Padanudhy&ta, “ meditating on the feet of—,” 
whioh emphasises reverence and obedienoe. The same term 
is used to typify the attitude of a Mah&r&ja or Mah&r&jft- 
dhir&ja towards his parents, preceptors or other superiors. 1 
In almost all of the numerous “ perpetual,” “ eternal ” grants 
of villages recorded in the inscriptions, the inhabitants con¬ 
cerned are commanded to obey the grantees. The grants 
being also expressly free from the entrance of government 
police and soldiers, it seems that the grantee was expected 
to arrange for defence and maintenance of order. Since most 
of the grantees were Brahmanas, some of them might not have 
discharged these duties by themselves. Perhaps they left 
them to chief persons of the village. But in any oase, this 
system of grants which are avowedly hereditary, whioh, 
in fact, are expected to last “ until the sun and moon en¬ 
dure,” and the resumption of whioh is cursed with the 
heaviest imprecations, would introduce an element of feu¬ 
dalism at the bottom. These small landholders, however, 
could easily be controlled in the case of any untoward in¬ 
cidents. The great feudatories might have been more diffi¬ 
cult to manage. Vassalage faded by insensible degrees into 
practical independence. It is significant that the All&hab&d 
Inscription counts the king of Ceylon, undoubtedly indepen¬ 
dent, as a sort of vassal. 

From the Gupta period onwards, an independent king— 
generally a real emperor—almost always styles himself 
Parame^vara, supreme lord, Mahar&j&dhi- 
Titie8. KmPer0r8 rA i a > su P reme kin 8 of Mah&rajas, and 
Paramabhattaraka, the most worshipful 
one. 2 Sometimes he adds other equally imposing 
titles—Samr&V* Ek&dhirAja,* R&jftdhir&ja, Cakravartin, 

1 Fleet, Nob. 3, 26. Ep. Ind., X, No. 12. Ind. Ant., XII, p. 249. 

* For the Gupta period, /.«., Fleet, Nos. 1, 4, 6, 10, 12, 18, 32, 46, etc* 

5 Ibid., No. 33. 

* Ibid., No. 32. * 
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Paramadaivata. 1 The later Godval Plates of Vikram&ditya I, 
A.D. 674, state that one of his ancestors Pulake6in I acquired 
the title of Paratne^vara by defeating Harsavardhana but 
in the same sentence Pulake&n’s father is also called Para- 
meivara. So in the Deccan, too, the title must be held to be 
the ordinary symbol of independence and suzerainty. 3 The 
Mankuwar Stone Inscription of Kura&ragupta, of the Gupta 
year 129 (=448-49 A.D.), calls him only a Mah&r&ja. 1 But 
this solitary instance hardly constitutes an exception to 
the general rule of titles. If it is not an error, it may mean 
(hat the Gupta ruler had been forced at the time to bow to 
his enemies who, as we know for certain from other inscrip¬ 
tions, assailed him on all sides and reduced him to a sorry 
plight. He might have been compelled temporarily to 
acknowledge the overlordship of others. The character 
of the imperial titles was so well recognised that the Hun 
ruler Tor&mapa styled himself a Mah&r&j&dhiraja. 4 His son 
Mihirakula, however, does not style himself so, perhaps 
because at the time of the inscription in question, he did 
not retain his independence. 5 Later, sometimes the shorter 
form Bha^t&raka was coupled with Maharajftdhiraja/ In 
point of titles, the practice of the north was the same as 
that of the Deccan and the south. 7 In later times, the 
title Bhattftraka could be used of feudatories,® but such 
instances are not common. One of the Bas&dh seals has 
Yuvaraja Bhattaraka, which may mean the chief minister 
of the heir-apparent but which may also imply that the title 

1 Ibid., No. B9. Kumftragupta’s Dttmodarpur Copper-plate In¬ 
scriptions, Kp. Ind., XV, 113. 

2 Bp. Ind., X, No. 2. 

5 Fleet, No. 11. 

4 Ibid., No. 30. 

ft Ibid., No. 37. 

6 Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 20 ; IX, p. 172. 

7 Ibid., X, p. 103, 189; XI, p. 124. fc 

8 Ibid., IX, p. 168; XIV, p. 98. 
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Bhatyaraka was sometimes applied to the heir-apparent. 
The oonsort of a suzerain was called Mah&devl but the title 
was occasionally applied also to the consort of a Mah&r&ja. 1 

As usual, the king personally conducted the adminis¬ 
tration. He transacted the business of the state even on 
tours, when he was accompanied by 

iaent h and 0 pe e o r pl*e. some of llis ministers. 2 3 * * * 7 Towards his 
subjects he adopts a paternal attitude. 
Most of the inscriptions discovered record grants to Brflh- 
manas, to groups of scholars or students, or to religious 
and charitable institutions. So numerous were t lie gifts 
that, as the Bihfir Slone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta 
indicates, a special officer Agrahfmka was deputed to 
arrange them. 1 The example of the king was followed by 
his relations, ministers, feudatories and even ordinary sub¬ 
jects. The character of the endowments may be illustrated 
by a few typical instances. The Bhit4ri Stone Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Skandagupta records the allotmontofa village for the 
maintenance of a temple in which the king had installed an 
image of ^ftrngin or Visnu.'* There are gifts dedicated to 
Satras, charitable alms-houses or halls.” Adityasena’s mother 
built a religious college or monastery. 0 The Sanchi Stone 
Inscription of Candragupta’s reign records the grant of a 
village or an aroa of land and a sum of money to the Arya 
Sariigha at the Buddhist Vih&ra of K&kanadabota for the 
purpose of feeding mondicants or maintaining lamps.’ The 

1 Fleet, Nos. 4, 10, 1‘2, 26, 44, 46, 46, 47, 80. For the detailed treat- 
merit of the titles and feudal-federal conditions in later times, 
see infra. 

8 Fleet, No. 0. 

3 Ibid., No . 12. 

* Ibid., No. 13* 

Ibid., No. 7* Also Nos« 8, 9, 10. 

* Ibid t No. 42, also No. 43* 

7 Ibid*, No. 5. 
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IJdayagiri Gave Inscription commemorates the excavation of 
a oave as aSaiva temple. 1 A high personage, apparently 
a minister of Samudragupta, erected a Yftpa or saorifioial 
pillar. 2 * Grants were sometimes made to groups as large 
as a thousand persons. 1 Some of the endowments were 
permanently beneficial to the community at large. A queen 
caused a tank to be excavated. 4 Mayfir&ksa, a*minister, built 
a temple of Vi$nu, another of the Divine Mothers, and 
other temples and halls of the gods, and at the same time 
supplied the city of his residence with wells for drinking 
water, pleasure-gardens, irrigation wells, tanks and various 
kinds of causeways." A private person built a satra 
or charity-hall and a pillar. 1 6 ’ Other endowments would 
be mainly ornamental. M&trivisnu, a Mah&raja and his 
brother Dhanyavisnu, erected a column called Dhvaja- 
stambha, flag-staff, of the God Visnu. 7 * 9 All the grants, 
whether by suzerains or feudatories, are meant to be- 
eternal in duration. The grantor calls upon all his 
feudatories, officers and people to respect the endowment. 
He exhorts his descendants and successors to leave it 
unmolested. A few verses from Vyasa are almost in¬ 
variably quoted to consign all disturbers of grants to 60,000 
years of hell and to promise their respecters an equal 
span of bliss in heaven. Every ^Asana or charter, as the 
deed is called, 4 ' is at pains to limit the boundaries of the 
areas of land-grants and to specify the accompanying 


1 Ibid., No. 6. 

2 Ibid., No. 12. 

5 Ibid., No. 55. 

4 Ibid., Nos. 44, 45. 

8 Ibid., No. 17. 

6 Ibid., No, 10. 

7 Ibid., No, 19. For other grants of feudatories, Nos. 16,21,22, 

25, 27-81, 35, etc. 

9 Ibid., No. 21. 
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privileges, in the most exact manner. Grants could bo 
made out of any areas. 1 Sometimes only part of the revenue 
of the area alienated was assigned to the grantee.’ 

The exigencies of endowments serve to give an idea 
of at least some of the chief officers under the Guptas. 

Numerous inscriptions mention Sen&pati, 
Ohn f oHk erh. Mah&sen&pati, Baladhyaksa or Bal&dhi- 

krita,’ Mah&balMhyaksa or Mahabal&dlnkrita, who are 
all military officers and who perhaps represent four different 
grades of them. There are two other high military 
officers—BhatfUvapati, commander of infantry and cavalry, 
and Katuka, commander of the elephant corps. On the 
financial side of the military administration was the 
Ranabhftndftgaradhikarana, chief of the treasury of the war 


Military. 


office, who is mentioned in the Bas&dh 
seals. Another minister who had some¬ 


thing to do with military policy was the Saiiidhivigrahika 
or Mali&saiiidlmigrahika, a sort of foreign secretary. 
It is not clear whether the two terms are used for the 


same officer or whether the addition of the adjective 
Mah& indicates superiority of rank. In the latter case, 
the Saiiidhivigrahika is the assistant of the Mah&sam- 
dhivigrahika. Three other variations in this designation 
are met with—samdhivigrahin, samdhvgrah&dhikrita, 
samdhivigrah&dhikarapadhikTita. Camfipa is another mili¬ 
tary officer, perhaps lower than those mentioned above. 

In the Gupta age, as in other periods of ancient Indian 
history, the same officers might perform various functions. 

There was no real separation of civil 
Ohief Judges. an( j military, executive, judicial and 

revenue functions. But there were officials who were 


1 Ibid., No. 88. 

* Ibid., No. 31. 

s TheiBas&^h seals also mention the form Bal&dhikarana (Ann. 
Hep. Arcb. Surv., 1908-4, pp. 101 et seq.). 
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ocoupied predominantly with only one side of the adminis¬ 
tration. The chief judicial officers are designated Danda- 
n&yaka, Mahada^dan&yaka, Sarvadandan&yaka or Mah&- 
sarvadandan&yaka. Other variations of the designation 
are Dand&dhipa, Dandan&tha, Dandabhinatha, Dan<}4dhipati, 
Da^erfa, Dandeivara. Danda also means an army in 
Sanskrit literature. There are inscriptions which equate 
Dand&bhin&tha with Camflpa and thus make him undoubt¬ 
edly a military commander. But, on the whole, judicial 
officers are meant. Possibly, Dandan&yaka, Mah&da^da- 
n&yaka, Sarvadandan&yaka and Mah&sarvadandan&yaka 
represent different grades in the judicial hierarchy. 

One of the inscriptions (Fleet, No. 55) mentions Sar- 
vadhyaksas, Superintendents of all, but it is not clear 
whether they are central or provincial 
officer^ c h 1 e f officers. The Bas&dh seals mention Danda- 
pa&ldhikarana who is probably the chief 
of police. Numerous inscriptions mention Dfitaka, Dftta 
or Ajnftdftpaka who eommunioates royal commands to 
officers and people concerned. But this office seems often 
to have been combined with others. In the Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions the Mahasamdhivigrahika generally acts as the 
Dfltaka. On some occasions the Dfltaka is dispensed with. 
The king may declare his commands to officers through 
his own mouth (svamukh&jhfi). 1 


1 All these officers are mentioned frequently in the Gupta 
Inscriptions (Fleet). The other authorities are the Basfldh seals 
(Ann. Rep. Arch. Surw, 1903-4, pp. 101—20). The spot of the finds 
probably represents the home of a maker of seals as D. R. Bhandarkar 
conjectured from the large number of officials, prominent personages 
and communities whose seals were made find. Ant., 1912, p. 3). On 
the official designations see also Ind. Ant., IV, p. 175; VII, p. 70; 
VIII, p. 20; X, p. 262. The DOtaka or Ajfl&dftpaka is also designated 
Aj&&mah&mahattara or by similar other titles (Ind. Ant,, VI, p. 124 ; 
XIII, p. 123; XIV, pp. 160-61), 
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Palace officers. 


The Provinces 


There are a number of household officers. The Prati- 
hAra or the MahApratihAra was the chief guard or usher 
of the palaoe. The VinayAsura announced 
aud conducted visitors to the king. The 
functions of the sthapAlisamrAt are not dear but he seems 
to have been the Superintendent of the host of employees 
in the women’s apartments, that is, in the harem. The 
Pratinartaka was the bard or herald. 1 

The king’s territory was divided into a number of Bhuktis 
or provinces, a Bliukti into Visayas or districts, a Visaya 
into Gramas or villages. The governor of 
a Bhukti bears various designations in the 
epigrahic records—Bhogika, Bhogapati, Gopta, Uparika- 
mahAr&ja, RAjasthAniya 2 3 * * * * -—which convey some idea of his 
duties. Bhukti or Bhogika has fiscal implications and 
shows that the provinces were also meant to be fiscal divi¬ 
sions. Upavika-maharAja has even a more pronounced 
fiscal significance. GoptA means protector and, doubtless, 
the governor was expected to protect the people under his 
charge. The term R&jasthfuiiya shows that the governor 
was considered to be a viceroy, representative of the king. 
Royal princes were sometimes appointed to this office. 8 The 
officer called KumArAm&tya was most probably the minister 
of a prince-viceroy. MahAkumArAmAtya may be an honori¬ 
fic synonym thoreof, or a higher grade in the same 
office. 


1 Fleet, Nos. 26, 39. BasAclh seals, Ann. Rep. Arch. 8urv„ 1908, 

pp. 102 et seq. 

3 Fleet, No. 14. D&modaipur Copper Plates, Ep. Ind., XV\ No. 7. 

Fleet, No. 14, mentions the qualities desirable in a governor of a pro¬ 

vince or a ruler of a city. The grants of Dadda II (477-78 A.D.—495 

A.D.) from Bharukaccha, modern Baronch, substitute R&9t ra P&ti for 

Bhogika. Rfi$tra had now acquired partially a fiscal significance 
(Ind. Ant., Xvil, 1888, p. 188). 

3 Fleet, No. 14. 
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The District. 


The provincial governor had a number of subordinates 
called Tanniyuktakas. A province had a number of revenue 
officers. The Bas&dh seals mention the chief of the Uparikas 
of Tlrabhukti. 

The D&modarpur Copper Plates indioate that the king 
appointed provincial governors and that the latter selected 
Visayapatis or heads of districts. The 
Sflrat Plates of Vy&ghrasena, of the year 
490-91 A.D., indioate that &h&ra was another name for 
Visftya. 1 In a slightly later record, the Copper Plate 
Grant of Budhagupta, an Ayukta is mentioned as a Vi§aya- 
pati. 2 It seems to imply that an inferior officer had risen 
by merit or favour to the headship of a district. A district 
officer had his Adhisth4na or headquarters in a town. 
In the Adhisbhftna he had his Adhikarana—office and 
probably court. He had a large secretariat, consisting of 
Kayasthas or scribes, headed by the Prathama Kayastha. 
It seems he was expected to maintain close touch with 
important sections of the people. The Dfimodarpur Copper 
Plate Inscriptions seem to refer to a sort of advisory counoil 
whioh included a Nagara3re§(hin, a principal citizen; 
Prathamakulika, representing the oraft-guilds, and 
S&rthav&ha, probably representing the trade-guilds 

The lowest administrative division, the village, was 
under a Grftmika. 8 How he was appointed we are not told. 

Probably, heredity, informal village opinion 

rj?h© village 

and government approval were jointly 
responsible for his selection. Henceforward, the inscriptions 
constantly mention Mahattaras, elders of a village, who are 
addressed in the grants. It is possible, but there is only 
negative evidence to support the hypothesis, that this 


1 Ep.Ind., XI, No. 31. 
4 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 138. 
s Fleet, No. 22. 

38 
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represents a fresh development in village administration. 
There is no evidence of any village councils in the 
north. Bub the Mahattaras seem to be associated in an 
informal manner with the Gramika in the administra¬ 
tion of village affairs. The Damodarpur Plates mention 
Astakul&dhikarana, which is difficult to explain but which 
probably refers to representatives of families, who are 
likely to have been consulted. There seems to have been a 
village accountant called Talv&taka. 1 

Towns seem to have had an administrative machinery of 
their own. The officer in charge of a town is called 
Drangika. 2 The term, derived from 
(Jdranga, has fiscal associations. It is 
possible that the Drangika was supposed to be as muoh a 
fiscal officer as anything else and collected the dues from 
merchants and others. The town-officer seems to have 
been appointed by the provincial governor. In one of the 
inscriptions a viceroy appoints his own son to the charge of 
a city. 3 Hero the young officer becomes very popular with 
his wards, thanks to his smiling countenance, freedom of 
conversation, inquiries about welfare and to his habit of 
conferring honours and presents on the people. On the 
bursting of a lake, he offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
built an embankment 100 cubits in length, 68 in breadth 
and of seven (?) men’s height, after “an immeasurable 
expenditure of wealth.” The city-officer is expected to 
be the leader of the people. Besides these sets of 
officials whose location is clear, there are numerous 
others who seem to be associated indiscriminately 
with the central, provincial and district administra¬ 
tions. 

1 Fleet, e.g., Nos. 46, 38. Fp. lad., XV, No. 7. 

fi Fleet, No. 88. 

3 Ibid., No, 14. 
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There are many polioe officers in evidence—Danda- 
pA&ka (policeman), Dandika (chastiser), Cauroddharanika 
(officer apprehending thieves). 1 Cfttas 

rpho PqJJ(J0 

and Bh&tas also investigated crime. 
Thus the Sfirat plates of Maharaja Vy&ghrasena, of the 
year 490-91 A.D., lay down that the small piece of land 
granted is not to be entered by CAtas or Bhatas unless in 
order to arrest robbers or persons guilty of high treason. 2 
On the other hand, a later writer Lallft Dlksita, comment¬ 
ing on the Mricohakatika, 3 explains CAta as Ksudravisaya- 
bhoktA—the officer of a small district. It will appear that 
the term had different meanings at different places. Later 
it came to mean a thief or a bad character. 


The inscriptions yield some details about the fiscal 
administration. The land seems to have been surveyed 
and measured and the holdings, their 
P iscal Officers. jj 0un( | ar | es an( j occupants recorded. The 

surveyors and measurers were called Pramatri, and those 
who fixed boundaries were designated Sim&pradatri. The 
cases arising from these processes seem to come before 
officers called Nyayakaranikas. 4 The Uparika mentioned 
in the BihAr Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta 9 seems 
to be another revenue officer concerned probably with the 
tax oalled Uparikara. 6 The DhruvAdhikarana seems to be 
a revenue superintendent. 7 The Utkhetayita is a similar 
dignitary. 8 The exigencies of land-revenue seem to be 
chiefly responsible for the growth of an elaborate record 


• Fleet, Nos. 88, 46. 

2 Ep. Ind., XI, No. 21. 

5 Ed. Oodbole, Bombay, 1896, p. 223. 

4 Fleet, No. 88. Ep. Ind„ XII, p. 75. 

5 Fleet, No. 12. 

6 Infra. 

7 Fleet, Nos, 38, 12. 

8 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 75. 
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department. The Pustapfila who is mentioned in the 
D&modarpur Plates is the protector, that is, the keeper of 
books. Akgapatalika or keeper of records and Mah&kga 
patalika or great keeper of reoords seem to be higher offioers 
in the same class. 1 Karanika who has charge of Karanas 
or documents seems to be a registrar. 2 The draftsmen 
are called Kartri or {^sayitri. 5 In the D^modarpur Copper 
Plates I—III, they are expected to be familiar with holdings 
and boundaries and ever ready to report to the government. 

Besides those chiefly concerned with land-revenue there 
were officers who managed other heads of the income of 
the state. The Saulkika seems to be in charge of oustoms 
and tolls. 1 The Gaulmika seems to be entrusted with 


forests and the income therefrom and perhaps also forts. 5 

The royal treasure seems to be in charge of a class 
of officers called BMnd&g&radhikritas.* There are a large 
number of subordinate employees such as 
officers* llane ° U Ayuktapurugas’ and Viniyuktakas, the 
latter being inferior to the former in sta¬ 
tus. 5 Diviras and Lekhakas are the terms applied to clerks. 
Perhaps there wero several grades of them. 5 

It appears that from the fiscal point of view the land 
was divided, broadly speaking, into that fit for cultivation 


Bh&michidra. 


and otherwise. Grants are generally made 
according to the Bhflmiohidra Nyftya. 


Biihler discovered that the term ooours in the Vai^yMhyftya 


of Y&davaprakdda’s Vaijayanti, verse 18, where it is explained 


» Fleet, Nob. 39, 60. 
s Ibid., No. 66. 

5 Ibid., No. 88. 

* Ibid., No. 12. 

» Ibid. 

» Bp. Ind., XII, l>. 76. 
1 Fleet, No. 1. 
e Ibid., No. 38. 

" Ibid., Nos. 27,80. 
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as Kri§ya yogy&bhdh— lands fit for agriculture. It appears 
that there was a recognised fisoal code applicable to land 
of one or both the descriptions and that it prescribed the 
amount of the various dues. 1 

The Gupta Inscriptions bear out the inference sug¬ 
gested by the Dharma ^astras and Arthas&stras that 
the number of taxes was ver\ large in 
ancient India. Unfortunately, some of 
the terms used are obscure. The inscriptions seem to 
assume that they were familiar to all. But they occur 
rarely in literature. The dictionaries are sometimes silent 
on them and sometimes contradict one another. Almost 
every grant is mado with the Udranga (Sodranga). Some 
soliolars have taken it to mean boundary or something like 
it. But the context supports the view that it was a species 
of revenue. Biihler drew attention to the fact that in the 
Sfisvatakosa (ed. Zachariaes, pp. xxix, 260) Udranga is 
explained as Uddhara and Udgrantha (Udgraha) and thus 
seems to mean the share of the produoe usually collected 
by the king.* It is generally mentioned at the head of all 
dues in the inscriptions. Probably, it refers to the chief 
tax. Another term which is mentioned quite as frequently 
and, in general, immediately after Udranga, is Uparikara. 
A grant of land is usually made Soparikara (with the Upari¬ 
kara). A few soholars have taken it to refer to a boundary 
or some variety of land but, most probably, it refers to an¬ 
other speoies of dues. Fleet held it to be a tax levied on 
cultivators who had no proprietary rights in the soil. Mis¬ 
cellaneous dues were levied under numerous heads. Thus 
the Poonft Plates of the V&kAtaka Queen PrabMvati Guptfi, 
daughter of Candragupta II and wife of Rudrasena II, speak 
of the claims of the state on pasturage, hides, charcoal, mines, 

i For the occurrence of Bhumichidra Nyftya, Fleet, No. 31, 

* Ind. Ant., XII, p. 189, note, 
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purchase of fermenting drugs, hidden treasures, deposits, 
abundance of milk and flowers, succession of cattle, 1 2 In 
several inscriptions reference is made to DhAnya and Hiranya 
as heads of state dues. The former seems to be some 
special kind of contribution in grain, while the latter, which 
means gold, undoubtedly pertains to right of the state to 
gold and probably also other mines. VAta, another duo, 
defies explanation but Bhftta, which is often mentioned with 
it, is probably a tax on what is withered. Another 
source of revenue was the occasional contributions 
for the royal army, militia or police. Along with the 
enumeration of exemptions from taxation, it is stated in 
grant after grant that the plots of land in question are not 
to be entered by Catas and BhAtas. Fleet interpreted the 
last two terms to mean irregular and regular troops. Others 
have taken Cata to mean a thief or robber but it makes 
no sense to state that particular pieces of land are not 
to be entered by thieves or robbers. That command would 
be of universal application. In no case could there be any 
ground for making such a statement along with exemptions 
from taxation. CAta probably refers to a sort of police 
force. From the fiscal point of view, the importance of 
these provisions is that they indicate a distinct source of 
revenue in tho form of levies. It will appear that the petty 
dues, particularly, those in kind, charged from a village 
went to pay the village headman and other local officers. 
Mann (VII, 199) says that the salary of a village headman 
should ordinarily be those articles which the villagers ought 
to furnish daily to the king such as food, drink, fuel. 8 
Vi^tika is forced labour which was counted among the 
regular royal dues. One of the commonest features of 
ancient Indian grants is that the pieces of land granted are 


1 Kp. Ind., XV, No. 4. 

2 For the occurrence of fiscal terms, Fleet, Nos. 3,8, 21, 22, 31, etc. 
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declared free from the obligation of supplying forced labour. 

The grants of feudatories, too, contain that provision. 1 

Da$ftpar§dhah refers to fines levied for ten offences, viz., 

(а) three offences of the body—theft, murder and adultery, 

(б) four offences of speech—harsh, untruthful, libellous, 
and pointless words, and (<?) three offences of mind—coveting 
other’s property, thinking of wrong, and devotion to what 
is not true. This traditional classification throws little 
light on the actual administration of justice. Thinking 
could hardly have been punished. Murder would have 
carried a higher penalty than fines. The term da3&par&- 
dhtlh is only a generic name for sins and in its administra¬ 
tive sense, only means judicial fines in general. However, 
it definitely proves that justice was one of the recognised 
sources of revenue and, as such, could be alienated to 
favourite grantees. 

Tribute and presents from some of the feudatories 
must be reckoned among the sources of 
the suzerain’s inoome. Samudragupta’s 
Allah&b&d Inscription records in a tone of pride that feu¬ 
datories sought to gratify the emperor by paying various 
taxes ’ to him. 2 

The internal government of the feudatories themselves 
resembled that of the suzerain. Several inscriptions show 
that hereditary Mah&r&jas like Hastin 
had their own Am&tyas or ministers, 
Sariidhivigrahikas, Dfitakas, Bhogikas, 
Visayapatis, Uparikas, etc. 3 

Numerous" inscriptions show that in the government 
of the suzerain, as in that of feudatories, 
of*offices™ 111 ° n two or more offioes were often oombined 
in the same hands. The Kum&rAm&tya, 


Tribute. 


Government of 
Feudtaories. 


1 Bp. Ind.. XI, No. 21. 2 Fleet, No. 1. 

a Fleet, Nos. 21—23, 27-31. These inscriptions expressly mention 
Gupta suzerainty, 
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Samdhivigrahika and Dfktaka, for instance, might be 
the same person. 1 In the inscription of a feudatory 
Bhogika and Amatya are the same man. 2 On the other 
hand, an offioe could be split up between two persons. 
Sometimes the same ruler has more than one Dfktaka at 
the same time. 3 

Another faot which epigraphic testimony establishes 
beyond doubt is that officials were often chosen from the 
same families and that offices sometimes 
lie? ffi0,al famJ ' became hereditary under the suzerain as 
well as under the feudatories. In the 
Karmadanda Inscription of Kumaragupta of the year 
436-37 A.D., Prithivlsena, the Kum&r&matya and subse¬ 
quently the MaMbal&dhikriia of the king is the son 
of &kharasv&min who was the Kumar&matya of Candra- 
gupta II. 4 In another inscription a son sucoeeds his father 
in offioe. 8 The sons of high officers could be well pro¬ 
vided for at court. Harisena, the author of the Pra^asti 
on the Allfth&bad Inscription and a fevourito of the king, 
was the son of a Mah&dandanayaka.® In an inscription 
of Mah&rfija Hastin a Samdhivigrahika is the son of a 
Bhogika who himself was the son of a Bhogika. 7 

As in the previous epoch, the economic life of the 
community was partly regulated by guilds. The Mandasor 
Stone Inscription of Kum&ragupta and 

Guild**. Bandhuvarman records that a number 

of silk weavers migrated from the L&ta Visaya (central and 
southern Gujarat) into the centre of Darfapura. Some of 
them adopted other occupations while those who adhered to 
their original craft constituted themselves into a guild 

1 Fleet, ert passant. 

2 Ibid., No. 28. 

3 Ibid., No. 30. 

4 Ep. Ind., X, No. 15. 

3 Fleet , No. 6. 

6 Ibid., No. 1. 

7 Jbid „ No. 21. 
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which attained great prosperity. During the governorship 
of Bandhuvarman this guild built a temple of the sun 
(437-38 A.D.) and a generation later (473-74 A.D.) the same 
guild repaired it. We are told that the kings treated the 
guilds like their sons. 1 Another inscription refers to a 
guild of oilmen and hints at the possibility of their moving 
away elsewhere. 2 The Basadh seals show that many 
guilds had seals of their own. 1 

The system of administration which prevailed under 
the Imperial Guptas persisted throughout the days of the 
deoline of the empire and also after its 

Gupte Empire! fal1 * Hore and there were> some variations 
in titles and administrative details but 
the framework remained exactly the same. A few of the 
important inscriptions of the interval between the Guptas 
and the Vardhanas may be passed in rapid review. The 
Khoh Copper Plate Inscription shows how offices might 
rotate in the same families. The father and grandfather 
of the Mah&saiiidhivigrahika had been Bhogikas. The 
grandfather is also given the title of Am&tya or minister. 
Here are two Dfttakas, one of them being the Mah&bald- 
dhikrita.* Another inscription of the same feudatory, 
of the year 533-34 A.D., mentions the usual offioes and 
fiscal arrangements. Like others, it emphasises that the 
inhabitants should obey the grantees." The Betul Plates 
of Samksobha, of the year 518-19 A.D., from the modern 
Central Provinces show a line of hereditary Parivr&jaka 
Mah&r&jas, who owed allegiance to Guptas, exercising 
overlordship over a number of forest chiefships. One of the 
Mah&rajas prides himself on establishing the Varn&$rama- 

1 Fleet, No. 18. 

2 Ibid., No. 6. 

3 Ann. Rep. Arch. 8urv„ 1903-4, pp. 102 et seq # 

4 Fleet, No, 30. 

8 Ibid., No. 31. 

39 
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dharma. 1 In the Mandasor Stone Inscription of Ya^odhar- 
man, the members of a single family occupy soveral high 
offices and one of thorn constructs a large well for popular 
use. Here, curiously enough, Yasodharman is only called 
Janendra. 2 Another stone-pillar inscription records that 
a column was erected for the purpose of inscribing a lauda¬ 
tion of Ya^odharman’s power and glory. 3 The Chamnak 
Copper Plate Inscription of the Maharaja Pravarasena II 
shows how suzerains and feudatories intermarried. Here the 
oharter is written by the Senapati.* The Siwani Copper 
Plate Inscription of the same ruler reoords that ho per¬ 
formed four A^vamedha sacrifices. Evidently, the cere¬ 
mony was now losing its supreme significance. The 
privileges conferred with the grant are specific and throw 
light on contemporary fiscal arrangements. The village 
granted to some priests “ is not to be entered by the regular 
troops or b> the umbrella-bearers; it does not carry with 
it (the righi to) cows and bulls in succession (of production), 
or to the abundance of flowers and milk, or to the 
pasturage, hides and charcoal, or to the mines for the 
purchase of salt in a moist state; it is entirely free 
from all (obligation of) forced labour ; it carries with it the 
hidden treasures and deposits, and the klripta and 
upaklripta.” The last two terms are obscure. But the 
inscription suffices to give an idea of the petty dues levied, 
probably in kind, and the state monopolies. Needless to 
say, the grant is to be eternal and hereditary. All pro¬ 
tection was to be extended to its holders, no hindrance of 
any kind was to be ofiored to them. <s In the Gane^gad 
Plates of Dhruvasena I, of the year 526-27 A.D., from 

1 Ep. Tnd., VIII, No. 28. 

1 Fleet, No. 85. On Yasodhaiman’s Exploit against the Iluns, 
«1. J. Modi, J. B. 13. R. A. S., XXIV. pp, 589—92 ; also Asiatic Papers, 
pp. 293-849. 

5 Fleet, No. 38. 

** Ibid , No. 55. 

5 Ibid.. No, 58 
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BhAvanagara state, two brothers are big feudatories,^ 
MahArAja and MahAsArnanta—and a third one holds the 
post of SenApati which he passes on to his son. The 
feudal dominion has the usual administrative machinery. 
DrAngikas are the town-officers with whom are associated 
Mahattaras, elders. It appears that, as in the village, the 
elders were informally consulted on administrative matters 
in towns. SthanAdhikaranikas are the police-officers in 
charge of SthAnas (police stations), from which the medi¬ 
eval and modern term fchAna is derived. The nomenclature 
is interesting. In this inscription the fiscal officers and 
arrangements are the same as in the foregoing ones. 1 
Two other grants of Dhruvasena I from PAlitanA introduce 
big feudatories, Mahasamanta Mah&rajas. 2 In the P&litAnA 
Plates of SimhAditya, of the year 574 A.D., also appears a 
line of hereditary SAmanta Maharajas—big feudatories. 
Among those to whom the Sasana is addressed are 
RAjasthantyas, Drangikas, Mahattaras, riders on elephants 
and horses who seem to form part of the army. 3 The 
PAlitAnA Plates of Dharasena II of the year 571 A.D. 
mention a few other officers but none which has not been 
already noticed. 4 These grants prove that KAthiawAd had 
the same system of administration as the north. GujarAt 
was quite in line. The Sunao Kala Plates of Samgamasimha 
of the year 540-41 A.D., from Bharukaccha, modern Baronch, 
in GujarAt, furnish an illustration. The MahAsArnanta MahA- 
r&ja, though a feudatory, has a regular administrative 
system of the usual type. His Sasana is addressed to 
RAjasthaniyas, U parikas, KumAram&tyas, Visayapatis, 
DrAngikas, CAtas, Bhatas and others. Araksikas and 
Kulaputrakas are also mentioned. The former are probably 


1 Ep. Inch, III, No. 46. 

2 Ep. Ind., XVII, 7. 

5 Ibid., XI, No. 2. 

4 Ibid., XI, No. 5. See also No. 9. 
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police-offioers. Kulaputrakas are probably not regular 
officials but merely representatives of families who were 
consulted by village and town-officers. There is a 
chamberlain Mah&pratlh&ra, while the Samdhivigrahika 
acts as DAtaka. The fiscal system is the same as that of the 
Guptas. One of the privileges conferred on the grantee is 
that his area will not be entered by CStas and Bha^as whose 
presence, obviously, was felt as a burden. 1 2 The foreign 
rulers who established themselves in India adapted them¬ 
selves to the Hindu system. In the Eran Stone Boar In¬ 
scription Tor&mana is oalled Mah&r&jAdhir&ja.* Elsewhere 
Tor&mana has the titles Sahi and Jauval as well as R&jA- 
dhir&ja. 3 Some of the coins of Mihirakula have the bull- 
emblem of Siva and the legend Jayatu Vrisah on the 
reverse. 4 

The shape which the Hindu administrative system 
assumed under the Guptas never left it afterwards. In the 
next seven centuries we meet with variations from place to 
place and time to time but the essentials are the same. From 
the administrate e point of view the Gupta empire stands at 
the centre of ancient Indian history. 

It is probably the institutions of the Gupta age 
which are reflected in the works of K&lidasa, the 
KAl dasa greatest of Hindu classical poets and 

dramatists. His date has long been a 
matter of acute controversy. There are still a few scholars 
who argue for the correctness of the tradition that he lived 
in the first century B.O. Again, a few are still inclined to 
plaoe him in the sixth century A.D. But the general 
consensus of opinion, relying on internal literary and 


1 Ep. Ind., X, No. 16. 

2 Fleet, No. 86. 

3 Ep. Ind., I, 29. See also Fleet, Coins and History of Tor&mana, 
Ind. Ant., XVIII, 1889, p. 225. 

* Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 286. 
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astronomical evidence, favours the 4th century A.D. as the 
earliest and the 5th as the latest date of the poet. This, at 
any rate, is at present the soundest working hypothesis. 
K&lid&sa is claimed by Kashmir, the Gangetic plains, 
Bengal, the Deccan and even Ceylon. But if, as appears 
probable, his Ragliuvam^a contains some veiled references 
to Gupta emperors, he may be presumed to have enjoyed 
the patronage of the Gupta court or at any rate to have 
oome into contact with it. It may be that he spent some 
time at Ujjayini, the capital of Malwa. Bhoja in his 
Sringaraprak&$ikfi says that Olidfisa was sent on a 
political embassy to the Kuntala king. There is no con¬ 
temporary record to check the statement but internal 
evidence certainly suggests that the poet lived in intimate 
touch with men and affairs at a court and was by no means 
a man of the cloister. 1 

In his Raghuvam^a Kalidasa accepts universal dominion 
as the ideal, the summurn bonum of royalty. It is with 
real poetic fervour that in the fourth 
va R a 8 h U " canto lie describes Raghu's campaigns 
which bring the whole of India and re¬ 
gions beyond, under his sovereignty. A horse-sacrifice is 
performed with all the religious solemnities, dazzling 


1 Oil the date and locale of Kalidasa, see Macdonell, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, pp. 323—25; Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 31-32, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 143 ■ 47, also J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 433 et, 
seq. Vikraruaditya, the traditional patron of Kalidasa, is identified with 
Gandragupta II by R. G. Bhandarkar (J. B. B. R. A. S., XX, p. 399) 
and with Skaudagupta by D. R. Bhandarkar (Annals of the Bhandar¬ 
kar Institute, 1926-27, Vol. VIII, Part II, pp. 200—204). Hoernle, J. R. 
A. S., 1909, pp. 108 et seq., and H. P. S&strf, J. B. O. R. S., 1916, 
p. 391, argue that K&lid&sa was a contemporary of Yasodharman. 
R D. Banerji, Journal of the Mythic Society, X, pp. 75-96, 864—71 ; 
K. G. Shankar (altering his former opinion), Indian Historical Quar¬ 
terly, I, pp. 309-16; K. Cattop&dhy&ya, Allah&b&d University Studies, 
II, 1926, pp. 79—170, argue for the first century B.O. On the subject 
see also K. B. Pathak, J. B. B. R. A. S., XIX, pp. 39 et seq., Ind. Ant., 
1912, pp. 266-67; K. G. Shankar, Journal of the Mythic Society, VIII, 
pp. 278-—92, IX, pp. 17—56; Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, II, pp. 
189—91; Ind. Ant., LI, pp. 192-98 ; J. B. O. R. S., 1920, p. 327; H. P. 
S&strl, J. B. O. R. S., 1915, pp. 197 et seq. 
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splendour and right royal generosity. Yet annexation in 
the strict sense of the term is conspicuous by its absence. 
In the opening lines of the RaghuvaiiiSa, the poet expressly 
refers to the Raghus as anxious to conquer for the sake 
of glory . 1 2 3 In the fourth canto he once remarks that Raghu 
deprived Mahendran&tha of his glory ($rl) but not of his 
territory (tnedini).* All this is in harmony with epigraphic 
data, but literature with rare exceptions seems to have 
been too conservative to recognise the grand high-sounding 
imperial titles which had come into vogue. It is content to 
apply the ordinary Sanskrit words Raja, Nripa, Narendra, 
Bhdpati, etc., to all rulers. As a result, the distinction be¬ 
tween suzerains and feudatories is never brought out so 
clearly as in the inscriptions. None the less, the number 
of small rulers and feudatories within the universal empire 
postulated by K&lidusa is legion. They come in swarms 
to attend the sacrifices or court ceremonies. There are 
numbers of them at a svayaiiivara to win the hand 
of Indumati. They are ready to war when they are passed 
over, one by one, in favour of Aja by the princess/ In 
the fifteenth canto Rama divides his kingdom among his 
sons and nephews. There is nothing in the inscriptions 
to support such a practice of the distribution of the realm 
but if it ever took place in any part of the country, it would 
further promote the feudal tendency. 

In the very first canto of the Raghuvaiii£a Kalid&sa 
paints the ideal of royalty in terms of glowing eloquence. 

Kings are to combine all physical and in- 

The king. 

telleotual vigour with moral and spiritual 


1 Uaghuvailisa, 1, 7 (Yasaso vijigisunam). For Diltpa’s horse- 
sacrifice, Canto 111 ; for K&ma’s horse-sacrifice, Canto XV. On the 
glorification of dominion, II, 50, in particular. 

2 Ibid., IV, 43. 

3 Ibid., Canto VI. 
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excellence. 1 A little later he enunciates the doctrine of 
paternalism in so many words. 2 But the nineteenth 
and last canto seems to indicate that the ideal 
was not always translated into practice. Agnivarman 
entirely neglects the concerns of state and wastes 
his time, energy and wealth in luxury and vice. As the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cantos in particular show, kings 
usually lived in great splendour. They were generally fond 
of hunting. 3 The Hindu ideal, however, as unfolded by 
K&lidasa, deprecated over-attachment to worldly enjoyment 
and grandeur. The model kings abdicate in favour of their 
heirs-apparent and retire to the forest at the approach of old 
age. Raghu wants to follow the tradition of his predeces¬ 
sors and is persuaded only with the utmost difficulty by his 
weeping son to remain with him. Then the two share the 
crown and power, 4 * * Pa^aratha likewise prepares to instal 
his son Rama on the throne and depart to the forest.' The 
prince who is to receive a thorough education including 
instruction in Dhanurveda or archery* should be installed 
Yuvaraja or heir-apparent during the lifetime of his father, 
as in the case of Raghu and his father Dilipa. 7 * As usual, an 
umbrella is the symbol of sovereignty. 9 If is interesting to 
notice that in the last canto, on the death of a wicked king, 
his widow is recognised regent and ceremonies of inaugura¬ 
tion are performed for the child in her womb. Everywhere 
in the Raglntvamsa a king has a chief minister and other 

1 Canto I. See also II, 16; 111,25: V. Canto XVII for Kusa. 
Cf. Prasasti of Hnnstna on the Allahabad Pillar. 

2 Ibid., I, 24. 

3 Ibid., IX, 49, 53, etc. 

* Ibid., VIII. 

8 Ibid., XII. See also XVTIT. 

h Ibid., Ill, 29—31. 

7 Ibid., 111,35, 

s Ibid., II, 47. 
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The Kumdia- 
naifabhava 


officers. A king should keep his counsels secret. 1 The 
land-revenue is fixed at one-sixth of the gross produoe. 2 
The king must enforce the social order. R&ma slays a 
fSftdra who ventured to perform penances. 9 Every king 
must also have a Purohita versed in Vedio lore as well as 
in Dandaniti or science of government and able to ward 
off all supernal calamities and human misfortunes.' 1 In this 
connection, another work of K&lid&sa, the Kumfirasarii- 
bhava which moves above the earth, has an interesting 
passage. Brihaspati as chief minister is 
said to be greater than all the thousand 
ministers of a deliberative council. 8 It 
implies the existence of a chief minister and a huge 
court. The Meghadftta, the finest of Sanskrit lyrics, has 
little that is political. 

Like the Raghuvam^a, M&lavik&gnimitra, perhaps the 
first dramatic piece of K&lid&sa, extols the ideal of universal 
sovereignty in its very first lines. It 
lays down the precept that enemies 
should be quickly extirpated but feuda¬ 
tories are in evidence in its pages. There appear 
a number of border chieftains who often quarrel 
with one another and sometimes imprison each other's 
subjects. In the course of its incidents the play 
indicates that the king had a chief minister and a number 
of other ministers who held oharge of different departments. 
Once the king is seen holding counsel with his minister in 
a lonely spot about the doings of the enemy. The Pari- 
vrfljika in M&lavikagnimitra testifies to the existence of 
female spies and recalls Kautalya. The play brings on 


M&lavik&gni- 

mitra. 


1 Ibid., I, 19. 

2 Ibid., II, 66. 

1 Ibid., XV. 

4 Ibid., I, GO. 

5 Kum&rasaihbhava, II, BO, 
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the stage the turmoils of a polygamous seraglio which, 
occasionally, must have reacted dangerously on the policy 
of the state. One or two points of etiquette are interesting. 
The sovereign must be approaohed with presents. Officers 
address him in the most flattering terms. 1 

Vikramorva^i, another dramatic piece of Kftlidusa, is 
feeble and disappointing. But its picture of the royal harem 

Vikramorva6 A * s i n t erest i n &> though it reveals 

nothing new. In the second Act, the 
king’s time-table partly follows tho Kautalyan model. 

The Abhijfi&na Sfikuntala, the most charming product 
of (he Hindu genius, has a few interesting political touches. 

The king is the protector of all—he ought 
6ftkuntela. y,flana to P rotect > adjudicate and chastise. He 
takes one-sixth of the produce of the soil 
in return for the functions he perforins. He also receives 
one-sixth of the merits and demerits of his subjects. He 
ought to be the noarest of kin to all. The king, like a 
tall tree, has to bear the heat and brunt to shelter those 
under his charge. Royalty, like an umbrella in hand, 
makes more for inconvenience than for enjoyment. 2 At 
the same time in actual practice, the king was rather fond 
of hunting and would spend a long time over it. 3 Hunting, 
in fact, is eulogised with real poetic fervour. He has a 
big harem which has its own politics and in which not 
every one is happy. 4 He was not always easily accessible 
to the people. “ Kings are not to bo got at so easily,” 
says a constable when the superintendent is late to return 
in the sixth Act. In his moods, the king could be arbitrary. 


1 M&lavik&gniniitra, tr. Tawney, pp. 1, 7- 9, 29—31 in particular. 
For the royal sacrifice, supra, Oh. IX. 

2 Abhijfi&na 6&kuntala, Act V, $lokas 4—8. 

3 Ibid., Act I. 

4 Ibid., Act III, see the conversation of Dusyanta with £akuntal&’s 
friends. 

40 
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In the sorrow of his personal bereavement, Dusyanta 
forbids the vernal festival in the city. 1 

The king duly published his commands. His orders 
are proclaimed throughout the city and their reception at 
the hands of the people is noted. 2 He himself administers 
justice. In the fifth Act, the king is seen rising from the 
court of justice for a bath. The royal court was held in 
the morning. To his hall does the superintendent take 
a suspect fisherman in the sixth Act. He had a number 
of officers, some of whom probably received a ring as 
their signet. 3 In the sixth Act, the king unable to preside 
himself over the court one morning asks Aryapisuna to 
take his place. There seems to be an officer charged with 
the administration of justice and religion. Inter alia } he 
looked to the interests of hermits, visited their groves and 
saw that their rites were free from obstruction. It is as 
such an officer that Dusyanta chooses to reveal himself in 
the hermitage of Kanva. In the sixth Act, the minister is 
seen devoting considerable time to the preparation of a 
financial statement and presenting it to the king. The 
sixth Act also brings into view police officers in charge 
of the city and police constables. They are seen 
dragging a poor fisherman whose hands are tied behind his 
baok. A little later they threaten him with death for his 
suspected theft. 

Among court and household employees who 
appear on the stage in the fifth Act may be mentioned 
heralds, chamberlains, warders, and a jester, vidft^aka, 
who is a sort of companion to the king. It may be 
remarked that priests are always received with respect 
at the oourt. 

1 Ibid., Act VI. 

2 Ibid., Act VI. 

5 Ibid., Act I. 
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An incidental anecdote in the sixth Act shows that 
the property of those who died without heirs escheated 
to the state, A conscientious king would 
Revenue. satisfy himself thoroughly of the absence 

of heirs before taking possession. Dusvanta, on inquiry 
learns that one of the widows of a childless shipwrecked 
merchant was pregnant. He gives a decree that the unborn 
child had a title to its father’s property. He continues : 


“ Rather be it proclaimed that whosoe'er 
Of king Du^yanta’s subjects be bereaved 
Of any loved relation, and it be not 
That his estates are forfeited for crimes 
Dusyanta will himself to them supply 
That kinsman's place in tenderest affection.’’ 

About the time of Kalidasa flourished another dra¬ 
matist who wrote the Mricchakalika, which lias a family 
resemblance with Bhasa’s Carudatta. The 
The M rice ha- wor j c ascribed to a king named 6ftdraka 

but the remarks on budraka in the play 
point to some court poet as its author. &klraka himself, 
in spite of Konow's brilliant hypothesis, must remain a 
legendary figure. 1 Sftdraka is represented by the Sutra- 
dhftra in the customary prologue as endowed with many 
of the qualities which the Hindu ideal of kingship demand¬ 
ed. He had knowledge, religious as well as secular. He 
was versed in the S&maveda, in mathematics and in arts. 
He was warlike and energetic and the delight of those who 
knew the Vedas. 2 The plot of the play displays a wioked 
brother-in-law of the king intimidating offioers and the 


1 See the Introduction to Kyder’s translation, styled Little Olay 
Gait, Harvaid Oriental Seiies, No. 9. Also the introduction (pp. 5-9) 
of the Bombay edition oi Haddi and Paranjpe who refer the play to 
the first century B.C. For additional criticiBin, Sylyain Levi, Thefitre 
Indien, p. 208; Tawney, J. K. A. S., 19(8, p. 910 , Ibid., 1900, p. 14<, 
Keith, Sanskrit Diama, 128—42. 

2 Mricchakalika, Act 1. 
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court. The picture of the court itself is interesting. Wit¬ 
nesses are summoned and cross-examined; the final judg¬ 
ment is pronounced by the judge who is supposed to re¬ 
present the king. In Act IX, the magistrate asks the beadle 
to go to the court-room and make the seats ready (p. 132) 
When the seats are ready, the judge enters, accompanied 
by a gild warden, a clerk and others. The judge laments 
the difficulties of his position:— 

u In court-rooms even the righteous with lies ! 

Hide their offences from judicial eyes.” 

He laments the difficulty of obtaining perfectly true 
evidence (p. 133). However, the beadle conducts the judge 
to the court-room. The king’s brother-in-law wants to 
present his case first of all. The judge thinks that the 
court will be very busy otherwise that day and, accordingly, 
sends a message through the beadlo, “Leave us for to-day. 
Your suit cannot be considered” (p. 134). Samsthanaka 
says, “I will have this judge removed and another judge 
appointed.” The remark is communicated by the beadle 
to the judge who jk frightened into taking up the case that 
very day. Samsthanaka is seen almost making fun of the 
court (p. 135). Among witnesses an old woman is called 
(p. 137). The defendant and the plaintiff are allowed to 
cross-examine one another, while the court-officers examine 
both (p. 142). In the course of the proceedings, Samsthanaka 
is once rebuked by the judge (p. 143). No ordeals are 
employed in this particular case but that they wore fre¬ 
quently resorted to is clear from a later speech of the con¬ 
demned man, Carudatta. He complains:— 

“ If you had proved my conduct by the fire, 

By water, poison, scales and thus had known, 

That I deserved that saws should bite my bone.” 


(p. 152). 
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The four ordeals mentioned here are the same as occur 
in the law-books. To revert to the court scene, when 
Oftrudatta is adjudged guilty of murder, he is at once taken 
into custody by the guardsmen. But the final order on his 
fate comes from the king, P&laka, who decrees, “ Inas¬ 
much as he killed Vasantasenft for such a trifle, these same 
jewels shall be hung above his neck, the drum shall be 
beaten, he shall be conducted to the southern burying 
ground, and there impaled.” The king adds “ whoever else 
shall commit such a crime, shall be punished with a like 
dreadful doom” (p. 151). The details of the theatrical 
setting and the terrible punishment have some relation to 
facts. Tho execution scene where the temporary tragedy 
reaches its height (p. 153) may not be equally realistic but 
is none the less interesting. Act IX speaks of treacherous 
ministers who involve both princes and peoples in promis¬ 
cuous ruin. In the tenth and last Act misrule and oppres¬ 
sion load to a revolution resulting in tho death of the 
king. 

Another outstanding figure in the history of the Sans¬ 
krit drama, Bliasa, can be noticed as conveniently here as 

anywhere else. T. Ganapati Sastri who 

Bhasa 

recently discovered and edited his plays, 
ascribed them to the seventh or eighth century B.C. But 
it has lately been argued that they are not the product of a 
single mind, that at most they can only be said to belong to 
one school and that they took shape about the 7th century 
A.D. Others will bring the date as low as the eleventh 
century A.D. On weighing the internal evidence and 
considering the arguments advanced to support the vari¬ 
ous hypotheses, one is inclined to think that the plays were 
composed by the same author sometime between the 4tli 
and the 6th oentury A.D. In the seventh century A.D. 
B&nabhatta mentioned Bhfisa in the introductory verses of 
Harsaoarita and placed his name before that of KAlid&sa. 
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It is uncertain whether the order of names is merely acci¬ 
dental or whether it implies chronological sequenoe. 1 But 
it is impossible not to attach some weight to the arguments 
of those who hold Bh&sa to be a forerunner of K&lid4sa. 
For the present, however, no very definite date can be as¬ 
signed to him. 2 

Like so many later dramatists, Bhasa borrows his plots 
from the Ram&yana, the Mahabharata and popular legends. 
Kings, ministers and ambassadors jostle ono another 
on his stage but his plays are not political. Not even 
the Abhisekan&taka fulfils the expectations raised by its 
title and its plot which begins with the conflict of Rama’s 
ally, the monkey Sugriva, with his brother Billin and ends 
with the fall of the demon Ravana. Another piece, 
C&rudatta, which might have supplied the plot to 
$&draka’s Mricchakatikfu is no better from the political 
point of view , though it throws interesting side-lights on 

1 B&na, Harsa< anta, verses 15-16. 

2 For the date and authorship of the p)ay9 attributed to Bh&sa, 
T. Gunapati $Astn. Introduction to Svapnav;lsavadatt& and 
Pratim&natakam ; Bulletin of Oriental Studies, London Institution, III, 
p. 627; Bhfisa's Dramas, a criticism. For contrary views, L. D. 
Barnett, Bulletin of Oriental Studies, London Institution, III, pp. 107, 
519. Jayaswal (J.A.S.B., New Series, 1913, pp. 259—70) places 
Bh&sa about the third century A,D. Keith (Sanskrit Drama, 
pp, 91—126; Bulletin of Oriental Studies, London Institution, III, 
p. 295) places him about 300 A.D. On the whole question see also 
Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 1913, pp. 186-90; F. W. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 
1924, pp. 78- 83; Ibid., 1925, pp. 100—104 ; C. R. Devadhar, Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute, 1926-26, pp. 29—64; A. P. Banerji Sastri, 
J.B.O.R.S., 1923 (Vol. IX, Parti), pp. 49-113; V. S. Sukthankar, 
J.B.B.R.A.S., 1917-18, Vol. XXV, No. 1, pp. 280 et seq.; J.A.O.S., 1920, 
pp. 248 et seq.; Ibid., 1921, pp. 107 etseq.; K. R. Pisharoti, Indian 
Histor cal Quarterly, Vol. 1, 1925, pp. 108 et seq.; Bha^an&tha Sv&min, 
lnd. Ant., 1916, pp. 189—96; J. Ghatak, Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol. XII, 1925, pp. 1—46; Pisharoti, Journal of the Mythic 
Society, XI, pp. 353 et seq.; XII, pp. 68 et seq. 
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the manners of those days. In Avim&raka, Kauiijayana, 
one of the two ministers of king Kuntibhoja, laments the 
sad plight of those fools whom vanity prompts to accept 
the office of ministers. If their projects are successful, the 
glory falls to the strength of the sovereign. But if they fail, 
they are denounced for incompetence. 1 Shortly after, the 
minister wants the king to honour the envoy of the Ben&res 
sovereign. The king exclaims that the ministerial mind 
looks only to business, not to affection. When called in, 
he feels how heavy is the burden of the crown. Dharma 
or the law must be considered at first. The working of the 
minister’s mind must be followed intelligently. The king 
must conceal his passions—desires and anger. A policy of 
mercy or sternness must be (determined and) followed as 
the junoture of events requires. Through spies—eyes of 
the king—the doings of the people must be perceived; so, 
too, the mandala of neighbouring kings must be watched. 
The king must carefully guard his own person and yet 
expose it on the field of battle. 2 In the second Act, the hero 
Avimaraka incidentally remarks that according to the in¬ 
junction of Sastras one should hold consultation with two 
(councillors) 3 In a single-act play, Dutavakyam, where the 
plot consists of Krisna’s futile mission to Duryodhana on 
the eve of the Great Civil War, sovereignty appears in all 
its pride. Duryodhana scoffs at the idea of reconciliation. 
Princes enjoy dominion after defeating their enemies. 
Dominion is not to be begged in this world. Nor is it to be 
bestowed on the helpless/ The Pratijn&yaugandharayanam 
enshrines a beautiful picture of ministerial loyalty. It also 
furnishes an interesting example of aristocratic pride 

1 Avimfiraka (ed. Ganapati &3stri), p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 

3 Ibid., p. 31, stanza ii on the same page for another political 

4 Dfltav&kyam (ed. Ganapati$6strt), p. 38. 
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(pp. 30-31). Apart from these and similar unimportant 
politioal touches, it is clear that Bhasa upholds the Brahmanic 
order of things and recognises the supremacy of Brahmanas. 
In another single-act play, called Madhyamavytiyoga, 
based on a Mah&bh&raia incident, Bhimasena, proud of his 
Ksatriya origin, feels that a Brahmana deserves the highest 
worship and is ready to sacrifice himself for his safety. 1 
V&savadatla, Act VI, shows that the door-keeper and cham¬ 
berlain were two distinct officers. There were a number 
of guards and police officers to maintain order. In Act 
I, they are seen turning away the people. V&savadattft 
also shows that the capital of a small kingdom could some¬ 
times be no bigger than a village, but ambitions for wide 
conquest might still he there. The fourth Act brings a 
Viddsaka—jester—as the companion and confidential friend 
of the king. 

Here, too, may he noticed another work which is not 
the produo* of a single mind or ago hut which perhaps 
assumed its present shape sometime after 

hyayana^Atra! the fal1 of the Gu P ta empire The Utta- 
radhyayana Sfitra, 2 says Charpentier, “is 
a collection of materials differing in age and derived from 
different sources/’ “ It seems at least probable that the 
main texts already existed in their present shape before the 
final redaction of the canon at the Council of Valabhi 
(probably in 526 A.D.).”’ The text touches government in a 
rather left-handed manner. But the dialogue between Indra, 
the king of gods disguised as a Brahmana, and Nami who 
had just received enlightenment and renounced his family 
and dominion of Mithil4 contains a few interesting political 
references. The federal-feudal idea is there. “ Bring into 
subjection all princes who do not acknowledge you,” says 

^ MadnyamavyAyoga (ed. Ganapati^Astrt), p. 17. 

® Ed. .Jarl Charpentier, Archives D’Etudes Orientates, No. 21. 

' J Ibid., introduction, pp. 40-41, 48. 
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Indra to Kami. Kings lived in great pomp and glory and 
constantly multiplied their treasure, jewellery, wardrobe 
and conveyances. Towns were often enclosed by walls, de¬ 
fended by battleinented gates, moats and those instruments 
of warfare which wore called ^ataghnis. It was felt that the 
government must severely punish robbers, cut-purses and 
burglars and thus establish internal tranquillity. 1 


1 Ibid , Adhyayana, IX, 22—39. For some interesting remarks 
on BrAhmanas, XXV, 24, 38. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Later Dharma SAstras. PurAnas and other 
Literature. 

Tho interval between the destruction of the Gupta 
empire towards the close of the 5th century A.D. and 
,, the rise of the Vardhana empire at the 

dawn of the 7th century A.D. is again 
an interregnum of confusion and obscurity. The coins 
and inscriptions supply some names of kings, some outline 
of certain events such as the invasion, devastation, and the 
repulse of Huns but they throw little light on institutions. 
The literature of the period, however, frequently touches 
on politics. It is not free from difficulties. The dates of 
the various works are doubtful. The whole literature is 
bound to the tradition of the past and attempts consciously 
to move in the old groves. On the other hand, it has suffered 
from later interpolations. Its data can be held true only in 
a very general manner and for a rather long period extend¬ 
ing beyond the interregnum into subsequent centuries.. 
Once again, its details, precisely worked out and all very 
fascinating, must be neglected as predominantly theoretical. 
Prom the political point of view the extant literature may 
be viewed under the categories of Dharma $&stras, Pur&nas 
and classical literature. 

Of the later Dharma Astras, 1 N&rada and Brihaspati 

Ndrada are most ^ m P ortant - The former who 

flourished about the 6th century A.D. 
draws plentifully on Manu and other Dharma $&stras 
and, on the whole, lacks originality. He is concerned 


1 On Dharma Astras in general, supra, Oh. X. 
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primarily with law and touches but incidentally on adminis¬ 
trative matters. It is remarkable that the high-sounding 
imperial or feudatory titles which came into vogue during 
the Gupta period and lasted for several centuries are not 
mentioned in NArada or any other Dharma Sastra. These ad¬ 
here to the time-honoured expressions, Ti&ja, Nripati, eto., and 
show that the pompous style had not originated when the 
Dharma S&stra tradition was first chalked out. Narada 
places the king and the Br&hmana among the eight sacred 
objeots. He would, like Gautama, exempt them from cen¬ 
sure and corporal punishment in this world, “ for these two 
sustain the visible world.” The law which NArada states 
pertains to the whole of human life. For example, if a 
man deserts a wife who is obedient and virtuous and who 
is the mother of male issue, he should be severely punished 
and brought to his duty by the king. He follows Manu, 
with his caste discriminations, in his rules on oaths and 


admission of evidence. He reduces ordeals to a precise 
system—a subject which is dealt with yet more thoroughly 
by Brihaspati. In the administration of justice, the asses¬ 
sors are given a more important position than in Manu. 
Ndrada is fuller on procedure than his predecessors, 1 
but he mostly agrees with Brihaspati. 

Brihaspati who cannot be placed later than the sixth 
or seventh century A.D. may be taken as the typical Brah- 
manical exponent of law and procedure 
Brihaspati. during this period. In the hall of justice 
in the fort, facing the east, the court should be held all 
through the morning hours till noon, every day except 
the holidays. Brihaspati divides courts into four classes: 
(1) stationary, (2) those moving about, (3) those presided 
over by the chief judge, and (4) those directed by the king. 4 

1 Nftrada, XII, 96; XVI, 20; XVIII, 12, 64, eto. 

* Brihaspati, I, 2-3. See also I, 1, for Brihaspati s idea of the need 
of judicial administration. 
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As in Manu, the king should be assisted by three assessors. 1 
But the popular element enters into the administration of 
justice in a muoh more pronounced manner than in Manu. 
Cultivators, artizans, trade-guilds, artists, money-lenders, 
dancers, religious mendicants and even robbers are told to 
administer their disputes according to rules of their own 
professions. Families, oraft-guilds and local assemblies 
may be authorised by tho king to dispose of law-suits among 
their members except such as concern violent crimes. 
Brihaspati also provides for appeal from meetings of kindred 
to companies, thence to assemblies and finally to the royal 
judges on the ground that the lower courts have not duly 
investigated or deliberated on the cause. The law which 
the royal courts are told to administer takes account of 
saored injunctions, custom and equity. Thus, the king in 
the oourt is exhorted to listen to the Puranas, codes of law, 
and rules of polity, to act on the principles of equity, and 
abide by the opinion of the judges and the doctrine of the 
sacred law. It was a political necessity to preserve intact 
the time-honoured institutions of every country, caste and 
family. “ Otherwise the people would rise in rebellion, the 
subjoots would become disaffected towards their rulers; 
and tho army and treasure would be destroyed.” Among 
those who are not to be consulted in adjudication are people 
ignorant of looal customs. A little later, Brihaspati ex¬ 
pressly lays down that no sentence should be passed merely 
according to the letter of the law, but the circumstances 
of a case must be closely examined. Looal custom, how¬ 
ever, oan be overruled by royal ediots, whioh thus con¬ 
stitute a distinot source of law. As in Manu, the law on de¬ 
famation and adultery is vitiated by considerations of caste. 
Brihaspati counsels itinerant courts. “ For persons roaming 
the forest, a oourt should be held in the forest; for warriors, 


’ Ibid., I, 20. 
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in the oamp; and for merchants, in the caravan.” 1 It is need¬ 
less to follow Brihaspati into rules of procedure, etc., for 
they correspond to those enunciated by Manu. But it may 
be pointed out that, according to him, law-suits fall into 
two categories, those originating from disputes regarding 
wealth and those relating to injuries. Roughly, the dis¬ 
tinction corresponds to civil and criminal suits/ In the 
absence of the king, some Br&hmana versed in law is to 
act as judge/ 

Like Manu and N&rada, Brihaspati stresses the need 
of evidence, classifies witnesses and hurls anathemas against 
perjury, but he thinks that various motives, 

Ordeals. 

affection, anger or avarice, may render the 
testimony of witnesses nugatory. When doubts arise with 
regard to documentary and oral evidence, and when reason¬ 
ing itself fails, particularly when the offence in question has 
been committed at night or in solitary places, ordeals should 
be employed. While Manu had been content with two, 
Brihaspati enumerated nine of them, to be administered 
according to the character of the accused and the nature 
of the charge. An ordeal must always be administered 
according to the established rule by persons versed in the 
regulations. “ If if is administered against the rule, it is 
ineffective as a means of proving what ought to be proved.” 
In the system of Brihaspati there was a general rule that if 
a certain amount of money or property in question justified 
an ordeal for a low-class man, double the amount justified 
it for a middle-class man and four times as much for a high- 
class man. In the ordeal by balance a person who, when 
weighed a second time, retained his original weight, was 
declared innocent while he who weighed heavier was ad¬ 
judged guilty. It was held that the weight of sin made 

1 Ibid., I, 26- 31, 23—26, 33; II, 28,12, 24, 26-27; XX, 6-16 ; XXIV, 
12. Parasaram&dhava, pp. 17*18. 

2 Ibid., II, 6. 

3 Ibid., 11, 32. 
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the difference. “ Should the scale break, or the balance or 
beam, or iron hooks split, or the strings burst, or the 
transverse beam split, he would have to bedeolared guilty.” 
In the ordeal by water, an individual was immersed in water 
and throe arrows were discharged, In the ordeal by poison, 
one had to digest poison “ given to him according to rule, 
without the application of spells or antidotes.” One should 
drink three handfuls of water in which the woapon of one’s 
special deity had been bathed. If in a week or fortnight, 
no calamity happened to him, to his son, wife, or property, 
he was declared innocent. Or, after a fast and purification, 
one should chew grains of rice when the sun is not visible. 
If what he spits out is pure, he is innocent; if it is mixed 
with blood, he is guilty. If one can take out a hot piece 
of gold out of heated oil and butter, without one’s fingers 
trembling or being blistered, one is declared innocent. To 
prove his innocence, one acoused of theft should lick with 
his tongue without injury an iron ploughshare twelve palas 
in weight. The lighter ordeals are reserved for Brithmanas 
and women. Tin* Hindu law-givers tend to regard the oath 
as a kind of ordeal on the ground that it invokes super¬ 
natural agency. 1 The law of procedure in Brihaspati bears 
a family resemblance to the provisions in the Dharmasthiya 
book of the Kautiliya Artha^&stra. 

A word may be said of the other Sinritis which 
assumed their present shape perhaps a little later but 

which faithfully continue the old tradition. 

Other Sruntis. m . , .... „ 

Their number is legion. Yajnavalkya had 

mentioned a number of Dharma Astras including those of 
Atri, Harita, IT&mas, Angiras, Yama, Samavrata, Katy&yana, 

1 Ibid., X. 1—83. For actual practice, of. YuanChwang (Watters, I, 
172) who, writiug in the seventh century, speaks of four ordeals— 
water, fire, weighing and poison. His description of them is different 
from that of the Smritis. See infra, Oh. XIII. 
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Par&^ara, VyAsa, £ahkha, Likhita, Daksa, £&t&tapa. 
Vriddha Gautama counted 56 or 57 teachers of the law 
and Nanda Pandita, author of the Vaijayanti, 57. Mitra- 
mi^ra in his Vlramitro laya speaks of 18 primary, 18 
secondary and 21 other Smritis. 1 Othor lists, which are 
sometimes shorter, do not always agree. Thus Par&sara 
substitutes K&^yapa, Gargya and Praoeta for Yama, Brihas- 
pati and Vy&sa. The Padma Purina omits Atri and adds 
others to make up its list of thirty-six. Of all these, one 
of the most important, though rather late, 
fauisara. ; g that 0 f Par&^ara. 8 He reoognises no 

finality in law. It changes from time to time. Every age 
has its own scheme of duties which the government should 
enforce. In his own scheme of the social order he seeks 
elaborately to define the occupations which different classes 
of people !may follow under different circumstances. 
Government should be conducted according to law. In 
laying down the law, the king must pay heed to Br&hmanas. 
A king should protect the earth, maintain order with a 
stern hand and conquer the forces of his enemies. Taxes 
should be mild. 3 

Atri, describing the duties of various castes, wants 
a king to punish those who forsake their Dharina.* The 
king should constantly examine the vir- 
Atri, etc. tue and sin in the various castes/ 

Those (Brahmanas) who do not perform sacrifices are 


1 Forty-six of these appear in the list of Stenzler and forty-seven 
in that of Roer. The Ananda Asrama of Poona has published a collection 
of twenty-seven Smritis including the Pevala which was composed in 
Sindh about the time of the Arab invasion in the 8th century A.D. 

1 There is a still later work called ParAsariya Dharma S&stra. 
highly tinged with sectarianism. It is politically valueless. 
Par&sara deals mainly with Acfira and Prayascitta. 

3 Par&sara Smriti (ed. Vin&yak Dharm&dhikarin with the 
Vidvanmandhara commentary, Benares, 1913), T, 33,61—67; II, 2, 12—14; 
VIII, 28-29 ; X, 5-41 ; XI, 50. 

4 Atri, I, 12- 15, 17. 

5 Ibid., I, 27. 
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declared thieves and those who bestow alms on them should 
be punished by the king. 1 Harita declares as usual that 
a Ksatriya should proteot his subjects righteously, should 
duly celebrate sacrifices, and should be devoted to study. 2 
Likhita promises high spiritual rewards to those who 
excavate tanks, plant treos and perform other such works 
of public beneficence.' Vy&sa proclaims the supremacy 
of Br&hmanas in transcendent terms and reoommends 
lavish gifts to them. 4 $ankha is content with the usual 
remarks on castes and orders. 5 U^anas, Angiras, Yama, 
Samavrata, Daksa, and $&t&tapa devote themselves mainly 
to $rMdha and other ceremonies. Nor have the rest of 
the Smritis any political significance. The Dharma 6&stra 
doctrine exercised a good deal of influence on royal policy. 
Apart from a priori reasons, the inscriptions amply testify 
to the fact. Not to speak of Vyasa’s imprecatory verses 
which occur in numberless grants, the inscriptions some¬ 
times expressl> refer to Dharma ^astras." 

The composition of the PurSnas extends even over a 
longer period Mum that of the Smritis. Prom very ancient 
times there existed accounts of cosmic 

Pur^n&8 

* ' creation and regal dynasties or heroes 

in a more or less popular form. The Atharvaveda speaks 
of Itih&sa-Purtma which was, later, loosely called a fifth 
Veda. The Kautiliya Artha^stra places the Itihftsa- 


1 Ibid., 1,22-23. 

2 Harita, IT, 2—5, see also II, 6—10. 

3 Likhita, 1—4. 

4 Vyilsa, IV, 10, 16, 31. 

8 $ahkha, I, 2. 

R For Gupta times, see Fleet, op. cit., pp. 147,168,182; for the sixth 
century A.D. Ep. Ind., Ill, 80*81, 322; Ind. Ant., IX, p. 48; VIII, p. 97, 
303; XVII, p. 198 ; for the ninth century, Ep. Ind., IV, p. 343; VI, 20; 
for the south from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, Epigraphia 
Carnaiica, IV, p. 62; V, 22, 151; VII, 50, 69, 86; IX, 85 ; XI, 13, 41, 46, 
etc,, etc. 
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Pur&na on the prinoe’s curricula of study. Pur&nas are 
frequently mentioned in literature and in the Smritis. It 
was, however, roughly betweon the fifth and tenth centuries 
A.D. that after constant editing, re-editing, additions and 
subtractions, the Puranic tradition assumed something 
like its present shape in eighteen books, divided into 
three schools after Brahman, 6iva and Y’isnu. Interpola¬ 
tions, however, continued to be made for long afterwards 
and influences as late as the Kith century A.D. are dearly 
visible. According to tradition, the Pur&nas comprised 
altogether 4,o0,000 couplets ranging from the 81,000 of 
the Skanda to 9,000 of the Markandeya but the actual 
number in each Purana does not always agree with the 
orthodox computation. 1 

Brahmanical writers will have it that every Purana 
must deal with primary creation or cosmogony, secon¬ 
dary creation or cosmogony of worlds including 
chronology, genealogy of gods and patriarchs, reigns of 
Manus and the history of the solar and lunar dynasties. 
An ampler analysis splits up these subjects into ten cate¬ 
gories but it is applicable really to Upa-Puranas, the 
eighteen sub-Puranas, which were composed on the model 

1 For the size, etc., the Matsya Purina, L1II, 13—68. 

The Matsya Purana preserves the tradition that the Puranas 
were composed after the Mababhfirata by Vyasa. The Kurma Pur&na 
gives a list of nineteen Puranas See also Wilson, Introduction to 
the Visnu Purana. For an 11th century view of Puranas, Alberuni, tr. 
Sachau, Vol. I, 130-31. Recently there has set in a reaction against 
the nineteenth century underrating of Pur&nas. For instance, Rap- 
son thinks that they have preserved, though in a perverted form, 
an independent tradition which supplements the priestly tradition of 
the Vedas and Br&hmanas, and which goes back to the same 
period (Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p, 302). The Puranic data 
have been worked out by Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age ; 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition: various articles in J. R. A. S. 
The Sthala-Pur&nas or Mah&tmyas are legion but they contain hardly 
any administrative data. 

42 
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of Pur4nas. The Kflrma Pur&na and the $rimad Bh&gavata 
give slightly different lists of contents. The political 
matter introduced into the various sections of the Puranas 
is true only in a general way for a few centuries and un¬ 
fortunately, directly adds very little to our knowledge 
of the working of institutions. Some inferences can be 
drawn from them but it has to bo borne in mind that the 
Puranas draw profusely on the epics, including the Hari- 
varhsa of the Mah&bh&rata, on the Smritis, Ntti literature 
and, in some cases, on one another. The Pur&nas give 
many lists of universal sovereigns, some of whom like 
Manu, Sagara, Yay&ti, Prithu, Dilipa are mythical, while 
others may be historical, perhaps only suzerains on a 
small scale. 1 

Politically the Agni Parana is one of the most remark¬ 
able. But in the relevant passages it is largely indebted 
to the Mahabharata, to the Smritis and 
Pur fin a A ** t° Kamandaka, the author of the Nltis&ra. 

P thinks of the state as a oulture-state, 
a moral associala n, with the king, that is, the govern¬ 
ment, as the supreme instrument for promoting wel¬ 
fare. It describes the qualities and duties of the king in 
the usual idealistic style. His life is to bo one perpetual 
vow of ameliorating the condition of his subjects. In 
himself he must bo an example of moral discipline, character, 
energy and fortitude. In particular, he should take care 
to protect his subjects against the extortions and oppres¬ 
sions of his own officers and favourites and of the 
usurers. 2 


Lx.'x't”* ass^o£;.Krji v ' "°-' 8 ■ 

coxv\ Por 
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The Agni, like other Pur&nas, gives elaborate de¬ 
scriptions of the sacrifices and oeremonies which should 
The king accompany the oonsecration of a king. It 

reproduces numbers of Vedic texts for 
citation and, on the whole, adheres to the old tradition. 
Only a few additional details are given. Broadly speaking, 
the ceremonies are divided into (1) those of Aindra S&nti, 
performed on the day preceding the consecration, and (2) 
those performed on the day of consecration. According to 
this Pur&na, the conseoration should be performed a year 
after the actual accession to power and the occasion should 
be signalised by a proclamation of protection to all. The 
king might celebrate his birthday every year in grand style. 
He might perform the Abhiseka for his successor. The 
king should every day see his subjects, consider the daily 
reports of income and expenditure and receive Brahmanas, 
ministers, officers and others presented by the usher of 
the court. Every day he should consult his ministers on 
weighty matters and preside over the court of justice. 1 

Princes should be instructed in the science of war and 


the arts of general utility as well as in the moral sciences. 
Princ ^ They should be taught fine arts in the 

company of courtiers. If they were not 
amenable to education, the king should bind them down in 
a “prison of pleasure” to keep them from mischief. In 
any case, guards should be set to watch the actions and 
Officials movements of princes. 2 The Agni Purina 

jumbles up state and household officials 
and particularly mentions the Minister, Treasurer, Ambas¬ 
sador, Keeper of the Royal Elephants, Keeper of Stables, 


Officials. 


1 COXVIII, 4 84 ; CCX1X ; CCXXV. For mantras to be used 
on the consecration of a king, CCXIX; for the merit of building 
golden temples, XXX VIII; for the consecration of tanks and ponds, 
LX IV. 


3 Ibid., (JOXXV. 
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Masters of the Castles and Fortresses, Royal Physioians, 
Writers. A Br&hmana or a Ksatriya should bo appointed 
Commander-in-chief, while men of noble descent should 
oocupy the positions of chamberlains and door-keepers. 
There should be a master of the kitohen who should live in 
tho house where food is cooked for the king. Over and 
above his efficiency in cuisine and oxperienco of affairs of 
fho world, iiis supreme qualification is fond attachment to 
the king. Tho bearer of the royal betel-vessel may be 
either a man or a woman who should feel a real at¬ 
tachment to the king. Behind this insistence on affection 
lies the apprehension of poison being administered to tho 
king. The soraglio employs many women and eunuchs 
in the offices of ushers and others. Many of the royal 
officials and servants seem to be hereditary. For the higher 
officers tho Pur&na prescribes the usual intellectual and 


moral qualifies!, >ns. Only it liars atheists from all employ¬ 
ment under t king. For local government the old 
Dharma lustra and \rthasastra schemes are adopted. The 
designations are mtei esting and probably correspond to facts 
in some locality. The head of the village is called Gramd- 
dhipati; (he superintendent of ten villages is known as 
Da^agramadhipati; of a hundred villages as SatagrAma- 
dhipati and the yet higher officer as Vi3ve3vara. Their 
remunerations are to be fixed according to the importance 
of their charges. A village should be 100 dhanus in extent 
and a town 200 or 300 dhanus. A town should be enclosed 
by a wall which a camel could not look over 1 

The Agni Purina mainly follows its predecessors 
laying down the principles and prescribing the items 
Kevenue. taxation —the land revenue, the ous- 

division nf i t0 ! nS ’ the to11 on sales and Purchases, the 
oU»-t^ property, ^ ^ 


1-4. 


, , ------- - * J J VUO- 

id., CXIX, 1-8; CCXVII, 20 -22 t'cCXxTcSTT^xiHk 
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fifth is to be oharged on gold; one-sixth on animals, articles 
of perfumery, cereals, flowers, roots, fruits, leaves, pot¬ 
herbs, hays, bamboos, hides, wicker-works, earthen pots, 
stone-vessels, honey, meat and clarified butter. The sale 
of female slaves is recognised and a duty according to the 
time and country of their importation is prescribed. BrAh- 
manas are not to be taxed under any circumstances ; they 
are always to be protected and cherished. 1 

On civil and criminal law and on procedure, the Agni 
Purana dilates at enormous length but there are only a 
few ideas which are peculiar to it, which 
are likely to have a practical bearing and 
which alone need bo noted. There are four sources of law 
—the Scriptures, custom, the practice of the righteous and 
royal commands. Treason on the part of feudatories or 
governors should be punished by amputation of the hands 
and by impalement. 2 Enemies of the public good should 
be executed publicly, while all other sentences should be 
carried out privately. 3 In the royal court, assessors and 
ordeals are admitted. So we have the involved statement 
that a tribunal should consist of the eight limbs of a law¬ 
suit—the king, the judge, the jurors, the scriptures, the 
astrologer, the clerk, gold, fire, and water. 4 Witnesses 
should belong to the same oaste or social order as the party 
which cites them. 


The relations of the feudatories to the suzerain power 
in the Agni Purana are specially noteworthy. In times 


Feudatories. 


of war they must be at the beck and call 
of the sovereign. They should mark out 


the sovereign’s friends from his foes. They should rally 


1 Ibid., CCXXIII, 23-29; CCXXIII, 14-16 ; COXTI, 16-18,30-32. 

a Ibid., CCXXVII, 1-17, 40-48; CCLIII, 3, 60. 

s COXLt, 47-63. 

4 Ibid., CCLIII, 3-66. 

6 Ibid,, CCLV, 2. Ou civil and criminal law in general, CCLIV— 
CCLVII1. 
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supporters to the king’s banner and oolleot troops for him. 
They must help him wit h all their resources. They should 
appease the public feeling for him. 1 

On foreign affairs the Purftna merely embellishes the 
precepts of its predecessors. Only its remarks on ambas- 
sadors are striking. They are divided in- 
faire ° reigU Ai " t0 three classes : d) y&s.in&rhaka, those 
charged simply to deliver a message, (2) 
Mitrftrtha, those charged to conduct negotiations according 
to instructions from headquarters, and (3) Nih^rist&rtha or 
plenipotentiaries, those who are authorised to settle affairs 
according to their own lights. All ambassadors, of whatever 
grade, must observe the proper etiquette. 2 

The Markandeya Purana, 3 one of the earliest, is free 
from sectarianism, but it wants the rules of the social order 
to be enforced with the utmost strictness. 
deyaV^rAna^" Ml must be kept within bounds, within 
* heir particular duties and occupations. 
A royal heir-apparon* who married a Vaitfyft forfeited his 
right to the throne and had to content himself with Vais'ya 
occupations. 4 The Pur&na emphasises the duty and 
wisdom of conciliating the subjects. But whosoever is an 
obstacle in the way of promoting popular welfare, be it 


1 Ibid., CCXL1,16—28. 

8 Ibid., CXXXVI, 17-25; CCXXVI, 4-8; CCXL1,1-12. For 
descriptions of military tactics, strategy, manoeuvres, auspicious 
auguries, omens, etc., CCXL, 7-82; COXXXII—CCXXXIII, 
CCXXXVI. CCLI1 for thirty-two varieties of military art. For 
forts, CCXX1I. For the seven factors of government, CCXXXIX. 

8 Wilson assigned the Markandeya Purfina to the 9th or 10th 
century A.l). Pargiter (Introduction to his translation, XUI-XIV) 
places it in the fourth century. Perhaps the 6th century is the most 
probable date, 

4 Markandeya Pur&ija, XXVIII, 83—36; OXIIJ, 19-21, 
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father or preoeptor, kinsman or friend, should be killed 
by the king. 1 

The Vftyu Purina, one of the oldest like the M&rkandeya, 
traoes the history of man from the golden age, through 
its gradual degeneration, to the terrible 
Purina. V 4 7 11 Kaliyuga. The social order, supposed (o 
be based on hard psychological facts, 
utility and divine sanction, must be relentlessly enforced 
by the government. 2 

The Vi§nu Pur&na throws no additional light on in¬ 
stitutions but it gives an interesting picture of a primeval 
golden age with its bliss and plenty, its 
gradual degeneration into what is called 
‘ civilisation '—the origin of society, caste, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, houses, villages and 
towns, etc., etc. It tends to bring out that the government 
exists to enforce the social order and to lead and eduoate 
the people into righteousness. It repeats the story of Vena 
from the MahabMrata as a warning against tyrannical rule. 3 

The Matsya Purana repeats the same early history of 
man in yet greater detail and enforces the same conclusion. 4 

It looks with horror on $fldra kingship 
Puntna. MatSya and counts it as one of the curses of the 
degenerate Kali age. 5 It will appear that 


The V i § n u 
Purina. 


1 Ibid., XXVII, l ; CXXXI, 27-28. For the king’s divinity, 
dignity, qualifications and duties, for ministers, officers, spies, etc., 
all discussed in the usual refrain, XVIT, 21; XXVII, 1 — 16; 21 — 81. 
For punishments in this and the future life, XV, 1—4, 6, 
18-16, 19. 

1 VAyu PurAna (ed. RAjendra Lai Mitra), Canto VIII, 60-61, 64-65, 
78—80, 84—90, 92—97. For details of constructions advocated, 
98—123; for agriculture, 142-48; for caste, 167 —69 ; for the scheme of 
duties, 161—64. 

3 Vi§nu PurAna (ed. T. R. VyAsAchfirya, Bombay, 1904), VI, 6, 
17-20. Also Canto XIII. 

4 Matsya Pur Ana, Canto XL VII, 


Ibid., OXLIV, 80-47, 
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$ftdra kingship was a fact at the time. For the rest it 
repeats its predecessors and reproduces whole sections 
from Kftmandaka. 1 2 

In the Vartiha Purana the notices of the creation of the 
world and the reigns of kings are rather brief and dispersed. 


The Var&ha 
Pur&na. 


It 


It mentions several kings who, tired 
of worldly prosperity, installed their 
sons on the throne and departed for 
dogmatises on Brahmanie supremacy as 


the forest. 
usual. 3 

The Kurina Purana has a long version of the golden age 
and its gradual degeneration. It exhausts its vocabulary 
in its denunciation of the Kali age. Speak- 
Pur&na KCn ma ing in the future tense in the Puranic style, 
it laments that in that ago Brrdimanas 
will associate with Madras, and join them in the performance 
of religious rites. “ Princes surrounded by Sudras, shall 
persecute the Bmlimanas." £tklras wilt occupy higher 
positions than Brahmmus. All alike will insult and dis¬ 
parage the Vedas and i,ods. J These Inhumations probably 
point to Buddhist or Jama ascendancy in certain quarters. 
They leave no doubt that in certain ages and regions 
Brahmanie supremacy was undermined, that Sfldras attained 
to the highest positions and guided the 

bha h Pufann yam " P olic >' of tlie stale. The Svayambhu 
Purana points to the same conclusion. 4 
On this matter Puranic evidence unexpectedly corrects the 
impression which the Dharma S&stras and even classical 
literature tend to produce. 


1 Ibid., Cantos OCXXIl COXVI, for state-craft in general. On 
finance, law and punishments, COXXVII-CCXXVIIT. 

2 Var&ha Purana (ed. H P. Sastri), OCXVIII, 18—20. 

1 Kfirma Purdna (ed. Nilamani Mukhop&dhy6ya), Sec. T, Cantos 
XXIX-XXX. 

4 Svayambhft Pur&na, Canto VII, 
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The 

Purina. 


Padma 


The Padma Pur&na discusses Niti 
or policy, royal duties, diplomacy, 
manoeuvres, etc., in the usual style. 1 
It lacks originality. Nor is the Nrisimha Purftna more 
N r i a i ifa h a enlightening, though, inter alia , it gives 
Purftna. a version of the story of R&ma. 

The Garuda Purina has some interesting political 
passages but they yield no fresh information.* Some of 
the Purfinas like the Liriga and Brahma- 
PuxAna, etc™^* vaivarta contain hardly anything politi¬ 
cal. The Brahma Pur&na, quoted in 
Viramitrodaya, RajanftiprakO&i adds that the king after 
the ceremony of oonsecration went round the capital on an 
elephant, re-entered the palace, and offered honour to the 
elders of the city. 3 

As their title indicates, the Upa-pur&pas depend on 
the Pur&pas. Only two of them need be noticed in connec¬ 
tion with political institutions. The 
rAnae 6 UpaPu “ Brihaddharma repeats the early history of 
man, and stresses caste. Relating the 
episode of Vena with abundant details, it sanctions regicide 
as the last resort against tyranny. 4 On the other hand, 
it stands for a firm government. If the king has to 

slaughter in the course of protection, he incurs no sin. The 
world yields to the control only of those who wield the 
rod. 5 But Br&hmanas, women, old men and children are 
exempt from capital punishment. 6 No interest on loans 


1 Padma Pur&na (ed. Mah&deva Chimanji Apt©), Vol. Ill, 
Cantos CCXV1-CCXXIX. 

* Garuda PurAna, CXI-OXIV, CXLIII, OXLIV. It looks! on 
NttilAstra as a science of general morals (CV1II, 1). 

s RAjanitiprak&da, p. 46. 

* Bfihaddharma Pur Ana (ed. H. P. &&strt), XII, 5—42; 1,4—6,14, 
22-28; II, 8-62; XIII, 13—49, 64-60; XIV, 8-80. 

9 Ibid., Ill, 10 etseq., Ill, 6-7, for the divine nature of the king, 

6 Ibid., Ill, 28— 88. For supernatural punishments, 84—87. 
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should be charged from Br&hmanas. ^ftdras should be 
debarred from the study of sacred literature. The brothers 
of a king should not be given too great a latitude. No 
minister should continue too long in office. The revenue 
should be spent on projects of Dharma, on the royal 
household, and on the succour of Vipras. The government 
should keep itself in constant readiness for war and should 
maintain its forces in perfect order. 1 

The Brihannaradiya Upa-Purana, one of the latest and 
most orthodox, prescribes different dresses for different 
castes. It declares that Dharma varies 
ra<Kya Parana. according to mons and that in the Kali- 
yuga inter-caste marriage, sea-voyage, 
Vanaprastha, etc., are forbidden. 2 

Hindu tradition reckons the Srtmad BhAgavata 
among the PurAnas, though it is really an independent 
The Srtmad * r ork. 3 * It preaches the doctrine of 

Bhfigavata. passive obedience, 1 but (jualifies it by 

approving of the fit« which befell Vena. 5 It is the 
king’s duty to educate his subjects into virtue, to 
4 protect ’ all, to set every one to his duty, and to chastise 
the undutiful/ In an interesting passage it derives the 
king’s right to rule from his setting up idols of gods. The 
evidence of inscriptions shows that many kings founded or 

1 Ibid., Ill, 41—49, 51, 54 ; IV, 10, 18-24. 

2 Brihannaradiya Purana (ed. Urisike&i Sastri), Canto XXII. 

* The $rimad Bhdgavata inculcates the worship of Krisna and 
is greatly indebted to the HarivamSa and the Visnu Pur&na. A late 
passage in the Padraa Purana says that VyAsa, the traditional author 
of the MahabhSrata and the Purdnas, composed the BhAgavata last of 
all, and put into it the essence of all. Of the numerous commentaries 
on this work, that by ^rfdhara Svamin is the best. 

* Srimad Bhdgavata, IV, 13, 23. 

5 Ibid., IV, 14, 30-36. 

e Ibid., IV, 20—22, 24, 
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endowed temples with unstinted profusion. 1 The enumer¬ 
ation of the emblems of sovereignty in the Bh&gavata is 

interesting. There is the Camara, Vyajana,-fans- 

&ankha or conch-shell, chatra or umbrella, the crown, 
Simhasana or throne, Dayana or couch. 2 

A few classical writers who belong to this period may 
be noticed. Bh&ravi, who lived probably in the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D., has a good deal of political 
1>oa^ali, wisdom but is not very enlightening on 

institutions. From the account of Duryodhana’s rule given 
by Yudhisthira’s agent in the first canto of the KiratArju- 
niya, it will appear that kings would sometimes associate 
their brothers and other near relations in the task of admi¬ 
nistration. Spies and secret agents were employed in large 
numbers, and earnest efforts were made to win popular 
loyalty and attachment. 3 

Dandin who flourished probably in the sixth or in the 
seventh century A.I3. represents a decadent stage in 
literary style and in political wisdom. 4 * * * * * 

11 " 11 His Dasakumaracarita, however, is not 

without a few points of interest for the student of institu¬ 
tions. We hear of a king of Magadha who had three minis- 


1 For this and some other political touches. Ibid., IV, 2-3, 

7-8, 11-19, 21 -26, 45; XI, 3, 14-15, 17, 19. 

3 Ibid., X, 26, 61. 

3 On the poem of Bharavi, F. W. Thomas, J.H.A.S,, 1917, pp, 869 
et seq. For political references, Kirat&rjuniya, I, 6, 7, 9-10, 13-14* 
16, 21,29—46; 11,1—62. Also Canto 111, Bh&ravi is mentioned in 
the Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VI, No. 1). 

4 On the date of Dandin, P&thak, Ind, Ant., XLI, p. 235. Keith, 

Classical Sanskrit Literature, 70—73. The Avantisundari Kathfi, 

lately discovered, develops the same plot as the Dasakum&racarita 

and appears to be Dan din’s work. It has been edited along with its 

summary by an unknown hand, by R&makri^qa Kavi, in the Dak$ina- 

bhAratt Series, No. 3, 1924. 
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ters. The office of minister was sometimes hereditary and 
was recognised as such. At its worst, a royal court could 
be the hot-bed of intrigue, jealousy, favouritism. Poison 
and the dagger would be freely resorted to and the life, 
safety, and reputation of all would be endangered. 

Bhartrihari who, according to the Chinese I-tsing, died 
about 650 A.D., has just a few political 
Bhartrihan. maxims in his Niti^ataka but throws no 
light on institutions. Yet there may be something in the 
tradition that he alternated between asceticism and worldly 
life. 1 

Another contemporary poet, Subandhu, author of Vasa- 
vadattV paints king Cintamani as an embodiment of moral 
discipline, beneficent c protection/ martial 
glory, and as a patron of poetry and 
learning. 3 Like so many other heroes of classical Sanskrit 
literature, Cintamau 1 is a universal ruler who has humbled 
all the princes of the earth. It was only he and the ele¬ 
phant of the north that :ould be called rulers of the world. 4 
Behind this imagery there seems to be a feudalistic organi¬ 
sation. Among the king’s servants there are bearers of betel 
which by this time seems to have become a necessary 
article of luxury for tho upper classes. 9 


Subandhu. 


1 Bhartrihari, Nttisataka, 46-47, 

3 B&na, in the Preface to his Harsacarita, refers to Subandhu’s 
work. Gray (Introduction to his translation) places him in the sixth 
or seventh century A,D. See also Keith, J. R. A. S., 1914, pp. 1102 
eb seq„ and Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 77. K. B. Pathak, Ind. 
Ant ♦ XL, p. 170, holds that Subandhu was a contemporary of the 
Guptas—Kum&ragupta, Skandagupta and Bfll&ditya. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar (Ind. Ant., XLI, pp. 1-2) holds Vasubandhu to be the correct 
reading of the author’s name. Vdsavadattfr is an &khy&yik& which, 
as defined in the SAhityadarpaija, should have verse in some places 
and prose in others. It has come down in two recensions, the Nor¬ 
thern and the Southern. Sivarfima Tripfithfs Kaficanadarpana com¬ 
mentary on V&savadattft belongs to the eighteenth century (Louis 
H. Gray, J. A. 0. S., XXIII, p. 67). 

8 Vftsavadattft, tr. Gray, pp. 47 et seq. 

4 Ibid., pp. 48-49. 

5 Ibid., p. 63* 
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Prom the 4th century A.D , commences a long line 
of story-books, presumably under the impulse given by the 
Buddhist J&takas and AvadAnas. But 
tanka 6 Pauca ~ the theory that the Indian tales were 
first composed in some form of Prakrit 
and later turned into Sanskrit has now been shown to be 
entirely untenable. The main purpose of the stories is to 
impart ethical instruction through the words and actions 
of human beings, animals and birds. The Tantrakhy&yika, 
preserved in Kashmir and perhaps composed there, is, in 
any case, earlier than the sixth century A.D. and may 
be older. It was turned into a yet more popular version 
in the Pancatantra, attributed to Visnu^arman, It was 
probably an earlier version of the present Pancatantra 
which was translated into Pahlavi about the middle of the 
6th century A.D. and thence into old Syriac in 570 and 
into Arabic in 750, the last rendering in its turn being 
translated into Old Spanish in 1251, which, finally was the 
source of Latin and, later, other European versions. In 
India the Paiicatantra has influenced all subsequent liter¬ 
ature of the didactic tale. 1 We learn from the prologue in 
whioh king Amritasakti of Mahilaropya arranges the edu¬ 
cation of his three sons, that princes were generally made 
over to Brfihmana Panditas who taught them grammar, 
literature, Niti and other subjects. From the tales one can 
gather a good deal of the current political wisdom. Some 
kings nursed their kingdoms, others were too exacting in 
their demands on the subjects. Experience showed that the 
prosperity of monarchs was bound up with that of the 
people. Incidentally, we have an interesting remark that a 
fort was more useful than a thousand elephants and a 

* On the Paiicatantra, Brown, J. A. 0. S„ Vol. 39, pp. 1 et seq. 

Bee also Max MUller’s Essay on the Migration of Fables. Ben- 
frey’s work on the Paficatantra inaugurated what may be called the 
soience of folklore—its motifs and migrations. 
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hundred thousand horses. No other passages need be quoted. 
In spite of their intrinsic charm, as political maxims, 
they are not valuable for the study of practical institutions . 1 

Perhaps to the seventh century A.D. belongs the 
Probodha Candrodaya. 2 Though a spiritual drama, 
it contains an interesting account of the 
Candrodaya. 1 h ** preparations for the king's procession. 

“ Sprinkle the pavement of precious 
stones,” so goes the command, 11 with water impreg¬ 
nated with sandalwood; open (he fountains that their 
streams may play around; hang up festoons of large 
brilliant diamonds, and let the flag which bears the 
bow of Indra wave on the top of the royal residence.” 


1 See for instance, Book I, Tale VII, pp. 41, 43, 

2 For the date, J. Taylor, Introduction to the translation, second 
edition, Bombay, p. 4, 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The Seventh Century A,D. 

The material for reconstructing the administrative 
outline of the first half of the 7th century A.D. is unexpect¬ 
edly copious. Besides some coins and 
8fcudy terial f<r inscriptions there is BAna’s historical 
work, llarsacarita, life of Harsa, the 
paramount sovereign of the greater part of North India. 
Harsacarita can, for political purposes, be usefully supple¬ 
mented by BAga’s romance K&dambarl. Additional light 
is forthcoming from that prince of travellers and scholars, 
Yuan Chwang, 1 who spent fifteen years in the country 
and recorded his experiences in an admirable work. For¬ 
tunately, the authenticity and chronology of these sources 
are beyond doubt. They can all be used together. 

These records centre round Harsavardhana who, in 
consequence, has been endowed by modern writers with 
TT a heroism, power and greatness beyond 

Harsavardhana. 

what a closer study of the originals war¬ 
rants. 2 The earliest known ancestors of Harsa were 
Naravardhana, RAjyavardhana, and Adityavardhana who 
are called MahArajas and may. therefore, like the 

1 For varieties of the spelling and pronunciation of the 
Chinese pilgrim’s name, Rhys Davids in Watters, I, p. XI. 

2 The chief modern accounts of Harsa are Efctinghansen’s 
Harsavardhana, Empereur et Poet (Paris, 1906), K. M. Pannikar’s 
Srt Har$a of Kanauj (Bombay, 1922), R. K\ Mukerji’s Har^a (Milford, 
1926), R. 0. Majumdar, J. B. (). R. 8., 1923, Vol. IX, pp. 311—25, V. A. 
Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 348—72, 
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ancestors of the imperial Guptas, be presumed to have 
been feudatories. The dynasty started on an independent 
career with Prabh&karavardhana, who was the first to 
assume the title of Mahftr&jAdhirAja. 1 2 Beginning life as 
the chief of SthSnvIivara in the land of $rlkagtha, he 
brought a number of surrounding chiefs under his control 
and stood forth as a suzerain. 9 His death seemed at 
first sight to be the signal for the break-up of his empire 
but his son and successor Rajyavardhana stemmed the 
tide of revolt. On the new king’s early tragic death, his 
brother Harsavardhana more than held his own against 
the enemies of the dynasty, united his dominions with 
those of his widowed sister R&jyairi, the heir to her 
childless husband’s patrimony of Kanauj, and after 
six years of campaigning brought many princes under 
his supremacy. He stood forth as the suzerain of the 
greater part of North India and one of the most powerful 
monarchs in the wnole country. He died in 648 A.D. 3 * * * * 

It is, however, a mistake to represent Harsa as the 
king of the whole of North India or as the ruler of a unitary 
The nature of state * A close scrutiny of the documents 
Harm’s domi- shows him to have been only the 
mon * suzerain of a very large number of 

chiefs and his relations with some of the rulers appear to 
be rather ill-defined. The constitution of Harsa’s empire 

1 Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription of Harsavardhana, Fleet, op- 
cit., No. 52 ; Madhuban Plates, Ep, Ind„ VII, No. 22. 

2 Har§acarita (tr. Cowell and Thomas), p. 133 Prabhftkaravar- 
dhana defeated a confederacy’ of princes under Devagupta which 
resisted him. Ep. Ind„ VII, 185. 

3 According to Yuan Chwang’s Life, p. 156, Har§a died in A.D. 

655. Takakusu (I-tsing, pp. LVIand463) accepts the date but Watters, 

I, 347, clearly implies that the Emperor was dead in 648 A.D. 

According to V. A. Smith (Early History of India, 4th edition, pp. 

348 et seq.), Harsa’s reign lasted from 606 A.D. to 647 A.D, 
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follows the lines whioh the study of the political condi¬ 
tions of the preceding ages would lead one to expeot. 

Yuan Chwang, whose knowledge of the country was 
close and thorough, says that Yin-tu, as the Chinese 

Fundamental Called India > waS divided into more 

political condi- than seventy kingdoms. 1 Such is 

tlons ‘ likely to have been the number of 

states which were worth counting. But not all of them 
were perfectly independent. And besides them there 

seems to have been a yet larger number of feudatory 
domains. Putting the evidence of Yuan Chwang, B&ga- 
bhatta and the Inscriptions together, it appears that there 
were several circles of suzerainty, each comprising a 
suzerain and some feudatories, that within each circle 
there may be smaller circles of sub-infeudation, that Harsa 
and Pulake&n, who represented the two biggest and most 
important circles, claimed some sort of hegemony over 
less powerful suzerains and sometimes imposed their will 
on them. Thus, Kapis, probably modern K&firist&n, was 
an independent state with ten dependencies. Its king 
celebrated the Moksaparisad, the quinquennial Buddhist 
assembly, in the style of Harsa. 2 Kashmir was also inde¬ 
pendent and had a number of dependencies such as Rajapur, 
Taxila and Simluipur. Yet Harsa once compelled the 
king of Kashmir to part with a Buddha relic. 3 Another 
independent state was Cheka with its capital at S&kala 
and with its cirole of dependencies which included Mult&n. 
The pra^asti of the temple of Lakkh& Mandal at Madh& in 
Jaunsar (Bfiwar) shows the royal race of Simhapur reigning 
in the modern district of Jalandhar. It is probably identi¬ 
cal with the Sang-ho-pu-lo of the Chinese.' 4 The dynasty 

1 Watters, I, pp. 140-41. 

2 Ibid., I, 123. 

5 Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 181. 

4 Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 143—47. 
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is said to have conquered many rulers (K$itip&li d&pit&h) 
and appears to have been practically independent. Yet in 
some measure it recognised the suzerainty of Harsa. 
Here the line between autonomy and complete independence 
was faintly drawn. 1 2 Matipura near Hardw&r was ruled 
by a $Adra king and does not seem to have formed part of 
Har§a’s empire. Thus, practically the whole of the north¬ 
west lay outside the limits of the Vardhana regime. Yet 
Harsa could arrange that Yuan Chwang should be escorted 
by a military guard to the frontier, and that the north¬ 
western princes should see him safe to the borders of 
China. 3 Sindh was ruled by a SAdra king. We know 
little about its political conditions in the age of Harsavar- 
dhana but the Arab accounts prove that at the dawn of the 
eighth century A.D., it was dominated by federal-feudalism 
whioh is likely to have existed in the seventh century as 
well. It is remarkable that the tribal oligarchies which 
the AllAhAb&d Inscription of Samudragupta notices are no 
longer met with in the seventh century. It seems they had 
been swept off in the turmoils which followed the decline 
of the Gupta empire. It may be mentioned that Pary&tra 
(Bairat) had a Vai^ya king. 3 Towards the east, epigra- 
phio evidence shows $as&nka as a MaharAj&dhir&ja in 
Bengal in 619-20 A.D. He had under him some feudatories, 
one of whom an hereditary Mah&r&ja Mah&s&manta issues 
a grant and acknowledges iSWanka's suzerainty. 4 Yet 
this Mahftr&jadhir&ja had been defeated by Harsavardhana 
twelve years before. In Yuan Chwang’s account of Bengal 
he appears no longer on the throne. It is probable that 


1 Bp. Ind., I, No. 2. 

2 Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 190. Watters, I, 29T. 

s Har$a dominion did not extend over Nep&l which, as Sylvain 
L4vi has shown, was a Tibetan dependency. 

4 Bp. Ind., VI, 143. 
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Har§a, though victorious, failed at first to impose his 
suzerainty definitely on &a64hka but that, later, he reduced 
him or his descendants completely to vassalage or exter¬ 
minated the dynasty. Perhaps it had been assailed both 
from the west and the east. B&na has it that the king 
of K&marfipa in Ass&m voluntarily offered his allegiance 
to Har§a and sent a priceless white umbrella to him. 
Probably, he wanted to safeguard his position against 
the common enemy, ^a^anka of Bengal. Kumara retained 
his practical independence, but he suffered himself to be 
anointed by his new liege-lord. He attended Har^a’s court 
and Moksaparisad and took precedence of all feudatories. 
He was expected to obey Har§a. When the latter asked 
him to send the Chinese master, Yuan Chwang, to him, he 
had the hardihood to reply, “ I would rather send my 
head than let your majesty have the master of the law.” 
But when Harsa proposed to take him at his word, 
Kumftra volunteered to bring Yuan himself to Har$a.* 
Such was one of the forms of the tenure of vassalage which 
is removed only a step from independence. Prom the faot 
that Kum&ra’s position is definitely regarded as higher 
than that of other feudatories, it appears that the powers 
of the latter were more circumscribed. Towards Central 
India, Malw& appears from Har^acarita to have acknow¬ 
ledged the overlordship of the Vardhanas. But in the 
account of Yuan Chwang it is not only independent but 
counts the rulers of Vadnagar and K’ie-clTa or K’i-T’a 
probably Cutch, as its vassals. 8 It is probable that MAlwi 
was really the centro of a political oirole and was practioally 

1 Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 186, Watters, I, pp. 849-50, BAna, 
Har§acarita, p. 139. For Kum&ra, also Watters, II, p. 186, Har$a- 
carita, p. 294. For a Seal of Kum&ra found at N&landa, J. B. 0. R. 8., 
VI, Part I, pp, 161 et seq. 

8 Beal, II, 266, 268, Watters, II, 245, 247. 
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independent bub it acknowledged Vardhana hegemony in a 
rough and ready manner. The position of Valabht is diffi¬ 
cult to unravel. Its ruler is said to have been the son-in-law 
of Harsa though there is nowhere any mention of Harsa having 
married. He was certainly defeated by Harsa ; he attends 
the latter’s Moksaparisad. But in the acoount of Yuan 
Chwang he is practically independent. His position seems 
to resemble that of the rulers of K&marflpa and M&lwA 1 The 
grant of Dhruvasena III from Valabhi of the year 633-34 
A.D. speaks of him as having wooed the assembly of kings 
(Ksitipasamhati), that is, having established his suzerainty 
over a number of rulers. 8 A proclamation which, as B&na 
says, Harsa caused to be engraved soon after his accession, 
is interesting for the whole subject. It seems to refer both 
to feudatories and independent princes. “Let all ‘ kings 9 
prepare their hands to give tribute, or grasp swords; to 
sieze the realms of ‘-•pace or chowries ; let them bend their 
heads or their bows, grace their ears with my commands 
or their bowstrings; crown their heads with the dust of 
my feet or with helmets.” 3 Such was the formula of the 
Digvijaya or conquest of all the quarters, which was a time- 
honoured institution. Har§a performed his Digvijaya with 
6,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 60,000 infantry. There 
is no mention of any A^vamedha sacrifice anywhere. The 
Digvijaya might well have resulted in some annexa¬ 
tions but it left numerous rulers semi-independent within 
the region which generally acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Har?a. Their existence, indeed, is regarded as part of the 
order of the day. The size of their domains and their 
prestige varied enormously. Numbers of them appear on 
many occasions in Harsaoarita. In their very childhood 
the Prinoes R&jyavardhaua and Harsavardhana are given 


1 Yuan Ohwang, Life, p. 185. Also Ind. Ant,, XIII, pp. 70 ff. 
* Bp. Ind., I, No. 13. 

1 Harsaoarita, 218. 
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the sonsof the ‘ king ’ of M&lw& as their companions. 1 A 
little later, we are told that the eyes of “ all kings ” fell on 
the Imperial princess R&jya^ri and that they sent envoys 
to request her hand. 8 Here independent sovereigns are 
certainly meant but by implication the great feudatories 
are also inoluded in the expression ‘all kings/ The marri¬ 
age of the princess was attended by many “ kings ” and 
“queens.” 3 There is a clearer reference to feudatories 
when we are told that ‘ kings ’ decorated the palace, polished 
mosaic flowers, erected posts, etc., and that their “ queens ” 
enlivened the occasion by their songs.’ 4 On his 
death-bed Prabhakaravardhana charged Harsa, inter 
alia , to “ make prize of feudatory kings.” When 
preparing for his campaigns, Iiarsa receives exhor¬ 
tations from princes who already acknowledged the suzer¬ 
ainty of his dynasty and were faithful to it. When actu¬ 
ally starting on his campaigns, he was accompanied by a 
number of S&mantas. 6 In the encounter between Har§a 
and Pulake^in, in which the former probably suffered a 
defeat, both the sovereigns were accompanied by a 
number of feudatories. 7 In Harsacarita a number of 
feudatories are seen waiting for an audience of the suzer¬ 
ain. 8 Among others there was a forest chief who had 
earlier assisted Harsa in the searoh for his sister. B&na 
brings numerous tributary hill-chiefs on the scene. 9 
Relating his own experiences, he describes the camps of 

1 Ibid., p. 154. 

2 Ibid., p. 155, 

3 Ibid., p. 156. 

4 Ibid., 167-68. 

8 Ibid., 188. 

6 Ibid., 231, 240. 

7 Ep. Ind., V, 202; VIII, 230 ; Ind Ant. VI, 87 ; VIII, 244; IX, 125 ; 
XI, 68 ; XIII, 74. Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese District, 350, Yuan 
Ohwang, Watters. II, 239, Life, 147, 

8 Harsacarita, 170. 

9 Ibid,, 259. 
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‘subject kings.’ When called for an interview, he has to 
pass through three oourts, orowded with “ subject kings,” 
before he meets Harsa in the fourth. 1 * The ranks of feuda¬ 
tories seem to have merged insensibly into those of 
aristocrats who were only large landowners. Thus, in his 
bereavement Harsa is attended olosely by many young 
nobles whose families had long enjoyed the favour of the 
Vardhana court.* The body of the dead king Prabh&kara- 
vardhana was taken by nobles and townsmen headed 
by the family priest to the Saras watt. 3 

Some of the incidents noticed above serve to illus¬ 
trate the tenure of the relations of the suzerain with 


Relations of the 
suzerain and 
feudatories. 


the feudatories. The inscriptions and 
the writings of Yuan Chwang and Bftna 
throw some further light on the question. 


The vassals adorn the court of the suzerain and send 


their sons to aot as pages at his court and palace. They are 
sometimes anointed by the suzerain. They assist him with 
their forces in war. TUjyavardhana, starting on his cam¬ 
paign against the Huns, was attended by feudatories with 
their foroes. 4 Sometimes the suzerain entrusted them 


with important missions. Thus, the ruler of Jalandhar 
was placed by Harsa in charge of matters relating to 
Buddhism to which he had been converted. “ In this capa¬ 
city (as Proteotor of the Faith),” continues Yuan Chwang, 
“the king of Jalandhar rewarded and punished the 
monks without distinction of persons and without private 
feeling. He also travelled through all India and ereoted 
topes or monasteries at all sacred places.” 5 It falls ohiefly 
to him to see Yuan Chwang safe to the frontier. 8 It appears 


1 Ibid., 68, 78. 

8 Ibid., 193. 

* Ibid.. 190-91, 

4 Ibid., 166, 

5 Watters, I, 996. 


ft Life, 189-90. 
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from the aocounfc of Yuan Chwang that Hargavardhana, 
without interfering unduly in the internal affairs of feudatory 
states, tried to enoourage good government therein. We are 
told that “ the ‘ neighbouring ’ prinoes, and the statesmen, 
who were zealous in good works, and unwearied in their 
search for moral excellence he led to his own seat, and 
called ‘ good friends,’ and he would not oonverse with those 
who were of a different character.” 1 * It may be presumed 
that neighbouring princes who consented to be treated in 
this fashion were not independent sovereigns but feudatories. 
With their ministers also the suzerain came into some touoh. 
We hear of the presence of 200 such ministers from differ¬ 
ent kingdoms at the great religious assembly of Kanauj.* 
The occasional meetings of the suzerain and feudatories 
are likely to have reacted on politios and administration. 
Of the orowd of feudatories, eighteen or twenty seem to have 
been the most powerful and important. Yuan Chwang has 
described how, according to previous arrangement, they 
marched in Harsa’s train from Kanauj to Prayfiga for the 
sixth quinquennial Moksapariijad. 3 4 * It is dear from the 
Roht&sgadh Stone Seal-matrix of the MahAs&manta fSas&n- 
kadeva* and the Nirmand Copper Plate Inscription of the 
Mahfts&manta Mah&r&ja Samudrasena 9 that the titles of 
feudatories were the same as those in the Gupta period. 
Their consorts could be called Paramadevi and Bhatt&rik&. 

Beyond the oirole of satellites and spheres 

Diplomacy. Q j i n fl uenO0) the emperor stood in diplo¬ 
matic relations with many powers. Bflpa records the 
presence of ambassadors from Andhra and Drfivida lands at 

1 'Watters, I, 344. Beal, I, 214. 

» Beal, I, 218-19. 

» Ibid., Life, 177, 180. 

4 Fleet, No. 78. 

8 Ibid., No. 80. Also Ep. Ind., XV, No. 19 (050 A.D.). 
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Har^a’s court. 1 From Chinese sources we learn that he 
exchanged diplomatic missions with China 2 

The hypothesis of the relationships of suzerainty and 
vassalage in the Yardhana Empire is supported by the 
evidence of KAdambari, a prose romance 
of'KMambart 06 wlli oh was composed by BAnabhatta 3 
under the patronage of Harsa and which ? 
details apart, may be held to reflect the dominant political 
conditions of the times. Feudatories abound in its pages. 
At the very commencement of the story, &Adraka is painted 
as a second Indra, whose commands were honoured by the 
bent heads of all “ kings,” . . . who “ had an army of neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs bowed down in loyalty to his Majesty.” 
We are assured that he had the signs of a universal em¬ 
peror. 4 When the CandAla maiden is ushered in, she be¬ 
holds the king in the midst of 1,000 chiefs. 5 When the sun 
reaches its zenith and the hour of bath is at hand, the 
chiefs are dismissed from the audience-hall but they throng 
together to pay their respects to the king as he moves. 0 
When the time comes for CandrApida’s consecration, he is 
anointed by the king surrounded by a thousand chiefs. 7 

When he leaves the hall of assembly, he is followed 
by a thousand chiefs and is soon met by “ hosts of kings '* 
who do him homage. BAna’s aocount of the Digvijaya which 
began on the morrow of CandrApida’s consecration is inter¬ 
esting. “ By degrees, as he wandered at will, he bowed the 
haughty, exalted the humble, encouraged the fearful, protect- 

1 Har^acarita, 170, 

8 Sylvain Uvi, Journal Asiatique, 1900, tr, Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. Ill 
et seq. 

3 After the death of BAijabha^a the romance was continued by 
his son. 

4 K&dambarl, tr. 0. M. Ridding, p. 3. 

5 Ibid., 6. 

6 Ibid., 12. 

7 Ibid., 84. 
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ed the suppliant, rooted out the vioious, and drove out the 
hostile. He anointed prinoes in different places, gathered 
treasures, accepted gifts, took tribute, taught local regula¬ 
tions, established monuments of his visit, made hymns of 
worship and inscribed edicts ^ So there were conquests 
in all quarters. 1 True, Candr&pida is accompanied by an 
army but there is hardly any fighting. The prince seems 
to be dealing merely with his own feudatories. Here it must 
be noted that the suzerain anointed his vassals, took tribute 
from them and exacted obedience and submission from them. 
It is a striking proof of Bana’s fidelity to his age that the 
conclusions based on historical evidence are generally sup¬ 
ported by his romance. 

A few incidental notices in Yuan Ohwang show 
that the status of feudatories sometimes altered and 


^ . th might considerably go down. There were 

status of feuda- cases of ruling families being replaced 
tories * altogether by viceroys of the suzerain. 

By the time of the Chinese pilgrim’s visit, the royal 
family of Gandh&ra was extinct and the “ kingdom ” was 
governed by deputies from Kapi^a. 2 Nagarahara (the old 
capital of Jalalab&d territory) had no chief of its own at 
the time but was governed by a commandant and his 
subordinates from Kapiga. 3 In a similar manner Simhapur 
was now a dependency of Kashmir. 4 

Not all the ruling families during this period belonged 
to the Ksatriya caste. According to Yuan Chwang, Harsa 


Caste of Ruling 
Families. 


belonged to the Vai^ya caste. 5 Yuan 
Chwang records a tradition that the kings 
of KftmarQpa had been Brtthmanas for a 


' Ibid.,.89-90. 

* Beal, I, 98. 

5 Ibid., 91. 

* Ibid., 143. For a curious tradition about Indian kingship, Ibid., II, 
5 Beal, I, 209. 
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thousand generations. 1 As already noted, some other 
ruling families oame from the Brahmapa, Vai^ya or £ftdra 
caste. Historical testimony thus confirms the impression, 
which the imprecations and prophecies of the Br&hmanas 
tend to produce, viz,, that the orthodox rule of Ksatriya 
kingship was not infrequently violated. 

The titles of the suzerain were the same in the 
seventh century as in the Gupta age. In the inscriptions, 
Harsavardhana is, like his brother and 
titles 6 Suzerain B father, called ParamabhattAraka, MahA- 
rAjAdhirAja. 2 BAna calls the Vardhana 
suzerain Parame^vara, Cakravartin, lord of the fields 
bounded by the five oceans, sovereign of all continents. 3 
In the inscriptions Harsavardhana’s mother Ya^omati is 
called MahAdevi. According to Yuan Chwang, Harsavar¬ 
dhana was warned by Avalokite^vara not to assume the 
title MahArAja. Thereupon, he “ became king of Kanauj 
with the title RAjaputra and the style &lAditya.” 4 The 
former assertion is contradicted by the inscriptions 
but it is probable that Harsa was during his lifetime 
known by the titles RAjaputra and SilAditya. A passage in 
Harsaoarita indicates that besides the umbrella, there were 
three other royal emblems—the SimhAsana or Lion-throne, 
a peculiar Dayana or couch and Asandf or chair. 5 

Harsa ruled in conjunction with his sister RAjya3ri be¬ 
cause the dominions of the two had been practically united. 

The capital of the empire was Kanauj, 
minfskator! ad " which seems to have been a magnificent 
city for several centuries. But in Yuan 


* Beal, II, 196. Watters, II, 180. See also Beal, II, 270-71 ; Watters, 
II, 260-61. 

For instances of Ksatriya kingship, see Beal, I, 64, 82; II, 209. 

* Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription of Harsavardhana, Fleet, No. 52. 
B Har^acarita, 85, 100, 

4 Watters, I, 343* 

1 Harsaoarita, 103. 
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Chwang’s account the emperor is seen constantly on the 
move, except during the rains. Incessant travelling, whe¬ 
ther on military expeditions, administrative tours, or from 
religious motives, was part of the personal conduct of the 
administration. The emperor never halted long at any 
place. Temporary buildings were erected at each station 
for his residence. These pavilions of travel, us they were 
called, were made of cut grass like huts or built of branohos 
and boughs. They were burnt on the emperor’s departure. 
But while they stood they were furnished with all the 
paraphernalia of a court. It was at such a temporary 
court at Kajughira in Bengal that Yuan Chwang first met 
the emperor. On extraordinary occasions which drew to¬ 
gether large numbers of feudatories, such temporary struc¬ 
tures could be seen even at Kanauj. The emperor divided 
the day into three periods, devoting one to affairs of govern¬ 
ment and two to religious works—a rather disproportionate 
distribution of time. We are assured that Harsa found the 
day too short for him. “ He forgot sleep and food in his 
devotion to good works.” 1 

In spite of his devotion to duty and religion, Har§a 
maintained the traditional pomp and glory of sovereignty. 

Even while ho was on tour, his porters 
pom h p 6 S P glory S carried his golden foot-stools, water-pots, 
cups, spittoons and baths. There were 
bearers of kitchen appurtenanoes with goats attached to 
thongs of pig-skin, etc.* The royal dress comprised a snow- 
white lower garment with short silk-threads, a bejewelled 
girdle, and a thin upper garment spangled with worked 
stars.* There was a certain manner of beating the drums 
which was a royal monopoly and could be used by no one 

1 Yuan Chwang, Watters, I, 344 ; II, 183, Beal, I, 215 ; II, 193. Life, 
173, 177. 

8 Har^acarifca, 227, 237. 

8 Ibid., 80, 
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else. 1 * * The tradition of keeping women attendants was main¬ 
tained. There were female chowrie-bearers and shampooers.* 
Eunuchs were also employed at the court and palace. 5 Royal 
ladies had their own attendants. 4 Court festivities some¬ 
times exceeded all bounds of decorum. B&na’s description 
of celebrations on the birth of Harsa does not make very 
pleasant reading. 5 

The king’s court, consisting of feudatories, ministers, 
chief personages, poets, 6 and favourites, presented a glitter- 

ml ^ ing spectacle. B&na has given an account 

The Court. * 

of Harsa’s camp at Manit&ra on the Ajira- 

vatl, surrounded by the camps of renowned “ subject kings” 
with all their separate retinues. There were numbers of 
elephants, horses and camels. Over the whole scene 
waved umbrellas with thousands of stirring chowries. It 
comprised four different sets of apartments, three of which, 
the outer ones, were filled by feudatory chiefs. In the 
fourth, under a paulion, on a throne of pearl-like stone, sat 
the emperor with his feet resting on a foot-stool of sap¬ 
phire and ruby. Yuan Chwang has described how the 
emperor marched to Kanauj followed by several hundreds 
of thousand people, along the southern bank of the Ganges, 
while Kumara Raja, attended by tens of thousands, took 
his place on the northern bank. The two kings led the 
way with their gorgeous staff of soldiers, “some also were in 
boats, some were on elephants, sounding drums and blowing 
horns, playing on flutes and harps.” 7 As in Persia, in the 
later Roman Empire and, under the medieval Mughals, the 

1 Yuan Chwang, Life, p. 173, 

8 Hargacarita, 83, 177, 

8 Ibid., 78. 

4 Ibid., 142, 181. 

5 Ibid., 144 et seq. For marriage festivities, 157 et seq. 

6 For poets at the court, Ep. Ind., I, 180. 

7 Yuan Chwang, Beal, 8i-yu-ki, I, 218, 
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etiquette of the oourt smacked of servility. Yuan Chwang 
relates how on one occasion princes were prostrate at the feet 
of the suzerain. 1 Yet the faot of being a courtier carried 
some prestige. When after his reception by Har§a, the 
poet B&pa returned home, he received an affectionate wel¬ 
come and congratulations from all and was lionised in the 
neighbourhood. 2 

The permanent seat of the empire, as usual, presented 
a glorious spectacle. B&na testifies that Sthanvi^vara, 
The capital when capital of the kingdom, resounded 
with sounds of triumph, beating of drums, 
songs of troubadours and minstrels. The palace was mag¬ 
nificent and had a white-washed street wall. 3 * 5 Of Kanauj 
Yuan Ohwang writes that “ it was very strongly defended 
and had lofty structures everywhere ; there were beautiful 
gardens and tanks of clear water, and in it rarities from 
strange lands were collected . . . 

The household establishment of the king was a large 
one. There were the bodyguard, chowrie-bearers, cham¬ 
berlains, door-keepers, ushers, porters, 

Establishment 0 cooks > a chof > etc -> eto. There here¬ 

ditary royal physicians. Purohitas and 
Panditas were there. 8 

Some passages in Odambari bring out the royal 
luxury of the 7th century A.D. in extraordinarily vivid 
colours. When the roar of the drum, 
of Kfidambart. 6 followed by the blast of the oonoh, 
announced mid-day, the king dismissed 


1 Ibid., 1,220. 

2 Hargacarita, 93. A passage in Hargacarita, 88-89, shows that 
the court was dismissed about sunset. 

3 Harijacarita, 168, 170, 171,179. Cf. the idealised picture of Ujjayint 
in K&dambart, tr. Kidding, 47. The towns and villages of the 
North-west made a poor impression on Yuan Chwang. (Beal, 
I, 78). 

* Ibid., 70, 68, 171, 178. 

5 Har^acarita, 70, 68, 98, 161, 171, 178, 
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the court, rose from the hall of audience and took exercise in 
the hall of exercise with prinoes of his own age. He then 
entered the bathing place, which was covered with a white 
canopy, and had numerous inscriptions of bardic verses, 

“. It had a gold bath, filled with scented water in 

its midst, with a crystal bathing seat placed by it, and 
was adorned with pitchers placed on one side, full of most 

fragrant waters,. The handmaidens.duly 

besprinkled the king. Straightway there arose a blare of 
the trumpets sounded for bathing, penetrating all the 
hollows of the universe, accompanied by the din of song, 

lute, flute, drum, cymbal, and tabor.mingled with 

the uproar of a multitude of bards.” After bath and 

worship, his limbs "were “ anointed in the perfuming-room 
with sandal-wood, sweetened with the fragrance of saffron, 

camphor and musk.” After his meal and chewing 

of betel, he rose from his dais “ with its bright mosaic 
pavement.’’ A portress, standing close by, hastened to 
him and “leaning on her arm, he went to the hall of 
audience, followed b> attendants worthy to enter the inner 
apartments.’’ A long description is given of the hall, which 
showed as “ though walled with crystal by reason of the 
white silk that draped its ends.” Reclining on his couch, 
“while a maiden seated on the ground, having placed in 
her bosom the dagger she was wont to bear, gently rubbed 

his feet.the king rested for a short time, and held 

converse on many a theme, with the i king’s ’ ministers and 
friends whose presence was meet for the hour.” 1 

While the royal pomp subdued the imagination of tho 
multitude, the unstinted royal generosity won their affec¬ 
tion and gratitude. Yuan Chwang has 
reoorded that even while travelling, Har§a. 
provided food and drink everyday for 1,000 Buddhist 


Royal charity. 


1 JUtdambari, tr. Ridding, pp. 11—14. 
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monks and 500 Br^hmanas. 1 2 Every year lie gathered 
Buddhist fSramans from all * countries ’ and on the 3rd and 
7th days bestowed on them the four kinds of alms—food, 
drink, medioine and clothing. Yuan Chwang was offered, 
though he declined, 10,000 pieces of gold, 30,000 pieces of 
silver, 100 garments of superior cotton, while the eighteen 
feudatory ohiefs wanted to present him rare jewels. 

Royal generosity reached its zenith at the quinquennial 
Mok^aparisad. Yuan Chwang has it that Pray&ga, as modern 
All&h&bM was called in ancient times, had from of old 
been the scene of charity on the part of kings and noble 
families. An extensive area on the bank of the Ganges 
was called ‘ the great charity-enclosure.’ “ At the present 
time,” continues the Chinese pilgrim, “ &laditya-r&ja, after 
the example of his ancestors, distributes hero in one day 
the accumulated wealth of five years. Immense piles of 
wealth and jewels were collected in the charity enclosure; 
the most costly jewels were offered a statue of Buddha. 
Afterwards, charity to the residentiary priests, then to 
priests (from a distance) who are present; then to men of 
distinguished talent; then to resident heretics following 
the ways of the world ; lastly, to the widows and bereaved, 
orphans and desolate, poor and mendicants. Having 
exhausted his treasures and given food in charity, he gives 
away his diadem and his jewelled necklaces 
Suoh seems to have been the fashion of the age. Yuan 
Chwang records that the king of Kapi&i held a similar 
Moksaparisad and gave liberally to the needy, to widows 
and to widowers. 3 4 Elsewhere, too, the Chinese pilgrim 
bears testimony to the generosity of Indian rulers/ 


1 Yuan Chwang, Watters, II, 344. 

2 Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 214, 221, 233. For Pray&ga, p. 230, 

* Yuan Chwang, Watters I, 122-123, Of. Beal, 1,49, 

4 Ibid., 176. 
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The succession to the throne was, as usual, hereditary 
and went by the rule of primogeniture. When on the 
death of Prabh&karavardhana, Prince 
sicm* 1 6 succe8 ’ R&jyavardhana offers to resign the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, the lat¬ 
ter violently protests. 1 But the incidents connected with 
the accession of Harsa throw light on the manner in which 
emergencies were got over. When the news of Rajyavar- 
dhana’s murder was received, the chief minister Bhandi, who 
was a near relation of the royal dynasty and whose power 
and reputation were high and of much weight, addressed 
the assembled ministers, “ The destiny of the nation 
is to be fixed to-day. The old king's son is dead: the 
brother of the prince, however, is humane and affectionate, 
and his disposition, heaven-conferred, is dutiful and obedient. 
Because he is strongly attached, to his family, the people 
will trust in him. I propose that he assume the royal 
authority, let each one give his opinion on this matter, 
whatever he thinks.” All agreed. The chief ministers 
and officers all exhorted Harsa to assume the royal 
authority. “. . . . The opinion of the people, as shown 
in their songs, proves their real submission to your eminent 
qualities. Reign, then, with glory over the land; conquer 
the enemies of your family; wash out the insult laid on your 
kingdom and the deeds of your illustrious father. Great 
will your merit be in such a case. W e pray you not reject 
our prayer.” According to the account of B&gabhatta it was 
the Sen&pati Simhanada who proposed the installation of 
Harsa. In either case the duty is performed by a high 
officer of state. Yuan Chwang continues that the young 
prince replied, “ The government of a country is a respon¬ 
sible office and ever attended with difficulties. The duties 
of a prince require previous consideration. As for myself, I 


1 Har§acarita, 200 eb seq. 
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am indeed of small eminence ; but as my father and brother 
are no more, to reject the heritage of the crown, that can 
bring no benefit to the people. I must attend to the opinion 
of the world and forget my own insufficiency. . . . ” 
Yuan Chwang adds that in his affliction and orisis, 
the young man betook himself to a statue of Avalo- 
kite^vara and was warned not to use the lion-throne and 
“call not yourself Mah&r&ja.” Harsa duly assumed the royal 
office and began to issue commands to the ministers. 1 
Making all allowance for pioturesque effeot in the Chinese 
narrative, the outline may be accepted as true. Prom the 
last incident it will appear that several varieties of thrones 
were known in ancient India, that the lion-throne signified 
some extravagance or vanity. That the Simh&sana or 
lion-throne was well-known in the 7th century is clear 
from Yuan Chwang himself. He records of a North-Western 
state that the large and high lion-throne of the reigning 
sovereign was much adorned with precious gems, that it 
was covered with extremely fine drapery, and that its foot¬ 
stool was adorned with gems. 2 Perhaps the high-sound¬ 
ing titles too wero not universally liked. 

The details of a conseoration in the 7th century A.D. 
may be inferred from some passages in K&dambart where 

„ Prince Candr&pida is anointed king. True, 

Consecration. . . . .. „ , 

here the ceremony is led by his own father 

but for the rest, the description may be as applicable to the 

consecration of a king as of a Yuvaraja. “ . . . On an 

auspicious day,” says the romance, “ the king, surrounded 

by a thousand chiefs, raised aloft, with $ukan&sa’s help, 

the vessel of oonsecration, and himself anointed his son, 

1 Yuan Chwang in Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 210—213. In the 
Banskhera Plate of the year 628-29 A.D., Har§a probably with his 
own hand subscribes himself as Mah&r&j&dhir&ja (svahasto mama 
Mah&r&j&6rt Ilar^asya). Bp. Ind„ IV, No* 29. 

8 Beal, I, 76. 
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while the rest of the rites were performed by the family 
priest. The water of oonseoration was brought from every 
sacred pool, river and ocean enoiroled by every plant, fruit, 
earth and gem . . . and purified by mantras . . . straight¬ 
way he was anointed from head to foot by Vil&savati (his 
mother) attended by all ladies . . . with sweet sandal white 
as moonbeams. He was garlanded with fresh white flowers; 
deoked with lines of gorocana; adorned with an earring of 
dfirva grass; clad in two silken robes with long fringes, 
white as the moon; bound with an amulet round his 
hand, tied by the family priest; and had his breast encircled 
by a pearl necklace. . . . ” He was completely covered 
over with wreaths of white flowers. “ Then his father him 
self for that time took the chamberlain’s wand to make way 
for him and he went to the hall of assembly . , . Then, when 
he had received due homage from the kings (chiefs ?), after 
a short pause the great drum that heralded his setting out 
on his triumphal course resounded deeply, under the stroke 
of golden sticks . . Then, at the roar of the drum, 
followed by an outory of ‘ All hail! ’ from all sides, 
Candr&plda came down from the throne, ... He left the hall 
of assembly, followed by a thousand chiefs who rose hastily 
round him . . . Seated on an elephant, under an 
umbrella “ with a hundred wires enmeshed with pearls . . 
he made his progress and received the homage of hosts 
of “kings,” who bowed low before him “as a trusted 
general recited their names . . Turning slowly towards 
the eastern quarter, Candr&pida at last reached his palace. 
It was adorned with many triumphal arches ; dotted with a 
thousand pavilions enclosed in grassy ramparts, and bright 
with many a tent of shining white cloth. Like a king, he 
performed all due rites. Next morning he started on his 
Digvijaya and made “ conquests in all quarters.” The 


K&dambart, tr. Ridding, 84—89. 
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The Prince, 


oonsort was anointed along with the king. “Upon this 
head,” says the widow of Prabh&karavardhana, “have the 
subservient wives of countless feudatories poured coronation 
water from golden ewers.” 1 It was in great “ conquests ” 
that a Hindu consecration was expected to culminate. It is 
a striking coincidence that Harsa’s accession to the throne 
was actually followed by six years of Digvijaya. As 
usual, the reigns of extraordinarily powerful sovereigns 
were associated with new eras. The era of Harsa dates 
from his accession in October, (306. 2 

On the education of the princes a great deal of care : 
was bestowed by the sovereign. The young princes 
RSjyavardhana and Harsavardhana were 
placed in charge of their maternal uncle 
Bhandi who ocoupied an important position in the state. 
Sons of a great feudatory rulor were appointed their 
companions. They wore given an excellent military training. 
Harsa is reputed to have been a poet and dramatist but 
even if the plays attributed to him be adjudged the handi¬ 
work of a court poet, there is no reason to doubt the tradi¬ 
tion of the emperor’s literary accomplishments. B&na, in 
fact, positively asserts that Harsa was a great poet. 
Princes were often given high command or provincial 
governorships. Thus Rajyavardhana was sent by his 
father Prabli&karavardhana against the Huns while Har§a 
followed with aoavalry force. 8 

Bfina’s K&dambari throws some additional light on the 
practice of the age. Its aooount of an Ujjain prince’s 
education is obviously romantic but is 
accaant fidambari not w i^ 10ut some bearing on actual facts. 

For his son Candr&pida, six years old, 
King Tarftpida built “ a palace of learning outside the 


1 Hargacarifca, 186. 

2 Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., XXVI, 82. 
s Hargacarita, 151, 154, 166, 
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oity, stretohing half a league along the Siprd river .... 
with stables for horses and palanquins olose by and a 
gymnasium constructed beneath. He took infinite pains in 
gathering there teachers of every science, and having plaoed 
the boy there, like a young lion in a cage, forbidding all 
egress surrounding him with a suite composed mainly of the 
sons of his teachers, removing every allurement to the sports 
of boyhood, and on an auspicious day he entrusted him, 
together with Vai&imp&yana (the minister’s son), to masters 
that they might acquire all knowledge/’ Every day the 
king visited the prince. In an eloquent, high-flown passage, 
the novelist relates that the prince mastered the sciences, 
arts, crafts, music, the Epics, the Pur&nas, foreign 
languages, all kinds of writing, prosody, etc., etc. 1 On the 
completion of his education in ten years the prince was 
asked ceremoniously to return homo. 2 Escorted by “ three 
thousand princes, all sons of anointed kings,” the prince 
passed in a procession through the city, 3 and then entered 
the court to bo received affectionately by his parents and 
all present. 4 Thenceforward, the prince lives a life of 
comfort, even luxury. He goes out to hunt. He has 
numerous attendants, Among others, Patralekhft, daughter 
of tho “ king ” of Kulftba, captured in war in her childhood, 
was appointed his betel-bearer by his mother and became 
his companion and confidential advisor. B The king makes 
over the throne to him and has him regularly anointed with 
the help of feudatories. Before his consecration, the minister 
£ukan&sa gives him a lengthy discourse on his position 
and duties. 6 

K&dambari, fcr. Ridding, pp. 59—61. 

Ibid., pp. 61—63. 

Ibid., 63-66. 

Ibid., 70-71. 

Ibid., 73-76. 

Ibid., 76-86. 
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Ministers. 


Besides the sons of a king, his other relations 
might occupy important positions in the state. There is 
a Chinese notice that in the north-west 

King’s relations. . . . ... .. 

a king, when starting on a pilgrimage, en¬ 
trusted the kingdom to his brother. 1 * 

The administrative system of the seventh century A.D. 
is practically the same as that of the Gupta age. A 
few additional details are forthcoming 
from Banabhatta, Yuan Chwang and from 
the inscriptions. A chief minister stands out more clearly 
than in the data of the Gupta period. Bhandi, closely related 
to the royal family, is admittedly superior to all.* The 
incidents connected with the accession of Harsa make it 
clear that all the chief ministers met together to discuss 
important questions. For the north-west outside the 
dominions of Harsa there is an interesting Chinese 
notice that the king and ministers met together for 
consultation on affairs of state on the 15th and last day of 
the month, and then took counsel of the chief priest and 
finally published their decrees. 3 Harsacarita indicates 
that ministers were also consulted individually by 
the king. For instance, Skandagupta, the commandant 
of the elephant force, is seen urging Harsa to universal 
conquest. 4 * In Harsacarita, the chief military officer— 
‘foremost in every fight’—is called SenSpati. 8 The war- 
elephant on which he rode is covered with coat-of-mail, 
and his tusks are provided with sharp barbs. There was 


1 Beal, I, 22-23. 

3 Harsacarita, 223; Beal, I, 211; Watters, I, 343. Of. Kfidambart 
(49—51, 76—84) where the Br&hmana ^ukandsa, deeply versed ia the 
arts and sciences and in politics, presides over the administration 
and gives advice to Prince CandrAptda, 

s Beal, I, 22. 

4 Harsacarita, 222, 225, 240. 

8 Ibid., 212. 
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“a soldier on each side to manage the elephant.” 1 The 
commander of the cavalry was another high military 
offioer. 2 As before, the Mahlsamdhivigrahika is the 
foreign minister. 3 The Pram&tri is a counsellor and high 
officer of state. In the Madhuban Plate Inscription, the 
office is occupied by the Mahas&manta Mah&r&ja Skanda- 
gupta who also acts as the Dfltaka. 4 * Incidentally it 
appears that feudatories were employed in high offices 
direotly under the suzerain. The supposition is streng¬ 
thened by the montion of Mah&samantas and Mah&r&jas 
in the same breath with regular officers in the Madhuban 
Plates. Among other officers one of the most notable is the 
Dauhs&dhanika, one who is entrusted with difficult under¬ 
takings, a high police officer. 8 Kumaramatyas, Rajas- 
th&niyas (viceroys), Visayapatis (district officers), and 
Uparikas (revenue officers) are common to the Vardhana 
and Gupta inscriptions. The Mah&ksapatalika was the 
great keeper of records. Yuan Chwang states that an 
accurate record of all happenings was kept. 6 The men¬ 
tion of Ayuktakas, subordinate officers, 7 and C&tas or 
police, in Harsacarita supplies another link with the Gupta 
times. Again, C&tas are debarred from entering agraharas, 
probably because their visitations meant some financial 

1 Watters, I, 171; Beal I, 83. 

2 Harsacarita, 209, see also 220, 

3 Ibid., 218. 

Bp. lnd., I, No, 11. Bee also the Valabhl grant of Dhruvasena 
III, Ep. Ind., I, No. 18. 

B Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 167. The Tipperah Copper Plate grant of 
LokamUha (from East Bengal) of the year 660 A.D., shortly after 
the death of Har$a, shows hereditary MaMs&mantas and S&mantas 
occupying the post of Kum&ramfitya (Ep. Ind., XV, No, 19). Two 
grants of Dhruvasena II, of the year 639-40 A.D., from Central India 
show the same system of Bhuktis and Visayas (Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 20.) 

* Ep. Ind., IV, 211. Watters, 1,164,* 

7 Harsacarita, 237, 286. 
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exactions. There are numerous policemen and tax-col¬ 
lectors in Har^aoarita. There is an interesting notice that 
in the course of the emperor’s march through a village, the 
Aksapatalika or keeper of records, oarne out with a number 
of karanis or olerks to meet the emperor, to ask for his 
commands and to receive a golden seal and another emblem 
from him. 1 Elsewhere, too, there is mention of sakalakara- 
niparikara which shows that many persons were associated 
in the administration of the village or the next higher 
unit of rural administration. 2 Prangika, as before, 
is the town-officer who, from his designation, seems 
also to have performed some revenue functions. The men¬ 
tion of Mahattaras with him shows that the chief personages 
of a place were informally associated with the administration 
or were at least consulted by the officers. There are 
numerous couriers who carry messages to and fro. 3 The 
Life of Yuan Chwang supplies an interesting touch that 
the emperor’s letters were written on line, white cotton 
stuff and sealed with red wax. 4 

The remuneration of officers seems to have taken the 
form of grants of land, made according to the importance 
of the various positions. Yuan Chwang 
states that the king set apart |th of the 
crown lands for the endowment of great public servants and 
another l for the expenses of government and state-worship. 
The two heads partly overlap and it appears that official 
remuneration consumed more than one-fourth of the revenue. 
“ The governors, magistrates and officials have each a 


1 Ibid., 227. 

2 Ibid., 274. 

3 Harsacarita, 69, 160, 168, 179. Beal, I, 215 ; Life, 169. 

4 Life, p. 190. For officials, compare the Tipperah Copper Plate 
Grant of Lokan£tha (from East Bengal) of the year 660 A.D., which 
mentions the same official designations and feudatory titles. (Ep. 
Jnd., XV, No. 19.) 
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portion of land consigned to them for their personal sup¬ 
port.Yuan Chwang goes on to state that forced labour 
was “ sparingly used.” The assertion may be accepted as 
true for Harsa’s reign. 1 B&na has recorded that on 
Harsa’s rush from the north-west to the capital at 
the news of his father’s illness, footmen were sent ahead 
to secure a relay of villagers to show the way. 9 We are 
not told that the villagers were paid anything. Perhaps, 
it was on such occasions that the little forced labour, im¬ 
plied in Yuan’s statement, was exacted. 

In the latter half of the seventh century I-tsing made 
an incidental remark on the recruitment of state-officials 


which may be equally applicable to the 
first half of the century. Scholars who 
defeated their opponents in scholastic con¬ 
troversies were not only gratified with grants of land and 
the proclamation of their names and achievements in schools 
but also received high posts in the service of the state. 3 
There is nothing improbable in the fact that government 
recruited men of recognised talents for certain offices 
which demandod an intellectual background. 

The sources of revenue in the 7th century A.D. 
were the same as in the preceding ages. Yuan 
R Chwang’s verdict that the taxes were light 

maybe accepted. Agriculture was, of 
course, the dominant occupation of the people. “ All till 
the ground for their subsistence.” We are told that those 
who cultivated the royal estates paid £th of the produce as 
rent. Yuan Chwang perhaps seems to regard the whole 
territory directly governed by the king as his estates. Royal 
estates are opposed to feudatory domains where revenue 


1 Watters, I, p. 176. Beal, I, 87-88. 

* Har$acarifca, p. 170. 

5 I-tsing, Buddhist Practices, etc,, tr, Takakusu, p, 178, 
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would naturally be paid to feudal chiefs. The Madhuban 
Plate Inscription mentions the Gupta imposts—Udranga, 
Uparikara, Hiranya, etc. Next to the land revenue, customs 
formed the most important head of receipt. In the Madhu¬ 
ban Plates there is a tax on things sold. It seems that 
merchants were required to pay some additional tolls at 
the ferries and fords on the rivers and at many points 
on the highways. From some passages in Bana it is clear 
that some of the feudatories, for instance, hill chieftains, 
paid tribute. Presents came from all who had any occasion 
to see the king. B&na himself was, for a while, refused 
admittance to the king’s presence, because he had rot 
offered his tribute of respect which, in the context, can 
only moan a present. In another passage B&na implies 
that even villagers made presents to the king when he 
passed through their habitations. It appears that even 
under excellent kings the collection of regular taxes some¬ 
times led to oppression by petty officials. On one occasion 
in Harsacarita, people bitterly complain against revenue 
and police officials. 1 

B&na implies that justice was administered by Miinamsa- 

t . kas. 2 It is, however, from Yuan Chwang 

Justice. 

that one obtains a clear idea of the admin¬ 
istration of justioe in the 7th century A.D. in the north of 
India. His account which relates primarily to the North-west, 
differs markedly in many details from that of the theoreticians 
N&rada and Brihaspati but in principles it confirms them 
in a most striking manner. Yuan Chwang came to the 
conclusion that criminals or rebels wore few and serious 

1 Harsacarita, 87—90, 230, 248, 286. Watters, 1,176, Beal, I, 87. 
Ep. Ind., I, p. 67. The existence of the same fiscal system in Central 
India is proved by two grants of Dhruvasena II, of the year 039-40 
A.D., Ep. Ind„ VIII, No. 20. For records and archives, Watters, I, 164, 
9 Harsacarita, 86. 

47 
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trouble was only oooasional. “ When the laws are broken 
or the power of the ruler violated, then the matter is 
clearly sifted . . , ” Torture was not used to elicit confes¬ 
sion. “ In the investigation of oriminal oases there is no 
use of rod or staff to obtain proofs.” But there were a few 
ordeals which were resorted to when the accused persisted 
in denying the charge. In the water ordeal, “ the aooused 
is plaoed in a sack connected with a stone vessel and 
thrown into deep water .... If the man sinks and the stone 
floats, he is guilty; but if the man floats and the stone 
sinks, then he is pronounced innocent.” In the ordeal 
by fire, “ they heat a plate of iron and make the aooused 
sit on it, and again place his feet on it, and apply it to the 
palms of his hands ; moreover, he is made to pass his 
tongue over it; if no scars result, he is innocent ; if there 
are soars, his guilt is proved. In case of weak and timid 
persons who cannot endure such ordeal, they take a 
flower bud and cast it towards the fire; if it opens, he is 
innocent; if the flower is burnt he is guilty.” In the ordeal 
by weight, a man and a stone were placed evenly in a 
balance. “Then they judge according to lightness or 
weight.” If the accused were innocent, he would weigh 
down the stone which would rise in the balance. If he 
were guilty, the man would rise and the stone fall. 1 
Lastly, “ the poison ordeal requires that the right hind 
leg of a ram be cut off, and according to the portion 
assigned to the accused to eat, poisons are put into 
the leg, and if the man is innooent he survives, and 
if not the poison takes effeot.” 3 It will be observed 
that while the water and particularly, the fire 
ordeals are serious enough, the others are almost frivolous. 
Perhaps the theory was that divine opinion and judgment 


1 Yuan Ghwang, Beal, I, 84-85 ; Watters, 1,172. 
a Watters, 1,172. 
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had to be invoked. It is again probable that ordeals were 
resorted to only in oases where no decisive oral or documen¬ 
tary evidence was forthcoming. 

The punishments were various and, on the whole, 
severe. Yuan Ohwang’s statement that corporal punish¬ 
ment was non-existent is contradicted by himself and 
opposed to all we know of the anoient Hindu penal code. 
If a man violated “ the rules of propriety, justice, fidelity 
or filial piety,” his nose or his ears were out off, or his 
hands or his feet were amputated, or he was expelled from 
the country or he was driven into the desert wilds. For 
oertain crimes whioh the Chinese traveller does not speoify, 
the offenders were imprisoned. Yuan Chwang seems to 
imply, though he is not perfectly clear on the point, that 
imprisonment was extremely severe. The prisoners were 
not counted among men and were simply left to live or 
die. 1 But there is a passage in B&na which shows that 
prison conditions were not so horrible. On auspioious 
occasions, like the birth of a prince, the king commanded 
the release of prisoners. a Minor offences were punished 
with fines. In certain north-western principalities, murder 
was punished by banishment to the desolate mountains. 8 
Treason, though always regarded as a heinous orime, was 
sometimes punished only by banishment. Five hundred 
Brfthmanas who were implicated in a conspiracy against 
the king were exiled by Har§a, though the ministers and 
feudatories loudly demanded the extermination of the whole 
tribe. The king's friends urged that the conspirators' agent, 
who actually assaulted Har§a, should be instantaneously 
put to death. The king, however, kept his head and 
closely interrogated the man. We are not told how he was 
ultimately punished.* 


1 Ibid., I, 83, 214. 3 Hargacarita, p. 143. 

* Beal, I, 188. 4 Beal, 220-21. 
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The army of Har?a, at the time of his accession, com¬ 
prised 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. 

By the time of Yuan Chwang’s visit, 

Defence. the cavalry had gone up to 100,000 

and the elephant corps to the staggering figure of 
60,000. Prom a passage in Harsacarita it appears that 
there was also a oamel corps. As usual, other princes 
in ancient India also commanded big armies. For instanoe, 
Kum&ra of K&marfipa visited Harsa with 20,000 elephants. 
It is clear from B&na that Harsa acquired a good many 
elephants as tribute or presents. Horses were imported 
from Western regions such as Sindh, modern Afghanistan 
and Persia. Besides the regular military officers there 
were a numbor of superintendents of soldiers’ barracks. 
A huge staff or fodderers, grooms and superintendents 
managed the roval stables. 1 * 3 Speaking of a North-western 
state, Yuan states that troops were levied according to 
requirements, that recruitment was done by public pro¬ 
clamation and that rewards were promised. A select body 
of guards wero recruited from heroes of choice valour, a 
sort of hereditary military aristocracy.* Some difficulty 
was experienced in maintaining internal order and 
security in the seventh century. Soldiers were requisi¬ 
tioned to perform police functions. On his way back, 
the Chinese pilgrim was provided with a military escort. He 
has left it on record that the military, besides guarding 
the frontier, went out to punish the refractory and mounted 
guard at night round the palace. J Towns, even of a small 
size, appear to have been often enclosed by walls, though 
these were far from impregnable. Soon after the death of 
Harsa, a retributive Tibetan expedition sent by Srong-tsan 

1 Watters, I, 343. Beal, I, 213. Harsacarita, 66, 70, 72, 228. 

8 Watters, I, 171. Beal, I, 87. 

3 Beal 1,87; Life, p. 191. 
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Gampo is said to have captured 580 walled towns. Many 
of these oould hardly have been much larger than villages. 1 

Speaking of a north-western state, Yuan says that the 
administration was founded on benign principles and that 
the rules of government were marked by 

The Spirit and rectitude. His judgment on Harga’s re- 
Activity of Gov- . „ , , x / , 

ernment. gnne is even more favourable. It may be 

accepted that Hindu governance was 
generally benevolent in the seventh century A.D. But 
rulers could sometimes be intolerant and oppressive. $a- 
£&nka of Bengal persecuted the Buddhists. Even a righte¬ 
ous ruler like Kum&ra could sometimes be arbitrary. When 
^llabhadra, the head of the monastery of Nalanda, twice 
refused to send Yuan to Kumara, the latter threatened that 
he would “let the evil portion of him prevail” and would 
“equip his army and elephants to raze to the ground the 
whole monastery of Nalanda.” The poor abbot promptly 
complied with the peremptory demand. 2 The Chinese 
pilgrim emphasises that there was no registration of fami¬ 
lies. But from his own account, as from that of B&ga, it 
is clear that at least the government of Harsa interested 
itself most actively in the higher life as well as in the mater¬ 
ial comforts of the community. Harsacarita shows that 
state or private beneficenoe was responsible for the founda¬ 
tion of numerous alms-houses, rest-houses and water-places. 3 
In some respects Harsa seems to have followed the policy of 
A£oka. Throughout his dominions he forbade the slaughter 
of any living thing and interdicted meat-diet on pain of 
death without pardon. He erected several thousands of 
Stflpas on the banks of the Ganges. He erected SaihgliiMmas 
at all places where there were any holy traces of the Buddha. 
On all the highways which ran through towns and villages, 

1 Sylvain L6vi, tr. Ind, Ant., 1911, pp. Ill efc seq. 

* Yuan, Life. 170, 171, 187 ; Beal, I, 87. 

s Harsacarita, 176. 
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he established hospitals, appointed physicians therein, 
arranged for the distribution of medioine, food and drink to 
travellers and poor people around in an unstinted measure, 
free of all oharge. 1 He arranged scholastio assemblies for 
disoussions and himself judged on the arguments advanced. 
He honoured character and learning in all individuals, 
rewarded the good and promoted men of talent. 8 “ If 
there was any irregularity in the manners of the people 
of the cities, he went amongst them.” 3 The higher 
activities of the state in the 7th century A.D., were accord¬ 
ing to Yuan Chwang, financed with great generosity. 
Speaking of the north-west he remarks that the income from 
the land was divided into four parts, the first was for carry¬ 
ing out the affairs of state and providing sacrificial offer¬ 
ings ; the second for providing subsidies to ministers and 
chief officers of state, the third for rewarding men of dis¬ 
tinguished ability and the fourth for charity to religious 
bodies. 4 Whether Harsa also actually divided his income 
regularly in this fashion we cannot be sure. But it is dear 
that he must have spent a good deal on religion and learn¬ 
ing. The accounts of the Buddhist celebrations are 
interesting. The gorgeous processions were escorted 
by Harsa and Kum&ra, each with 500 war-elephants clad 
in armour ; in front of the statue of the Buddha as well as 
behind it marched another 100 big elephants, carrying 
musicians who sounded their drums and raised their 
music. 5 When Harsa made an expedition to Kongoda 
in OrissS, he held a religious assembly there and sum¬ 
moned to it four Buddhist masters from Ndlanda. He 
exerted himself energetically in the propagation of Mahft- 
yftna Buddhism and offered to assign the revenue of 80 

1 Beal, I, 214. 

2 Ibid., I, 214; Watters, I, 161. 

3 Beal, I, 216. 

4 Ibid. I, 87. 

8 Ibid., 218-219. 
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towns in OrissA to the learned Buddhist Jayasena. The 
praotioe of the state endowment of religion and piety was 
common to the whole of north India. For instance the king 
of Kaptea commissioned five pure men to make continuous 
offerings of scents and flowers to Buddhist relics. 1 Other 
rulers in the north-west favoured various religions. 2 The 
Chinese pilgrim records numerous instances of Buddhist 
monarchs and nobles who built Stfipas and Viharas, organis¬ 
ed religious festivals, discussions and assemblies. 3 llarsa- 
vardhana’s Brahmanical ancestors had celebrated sacrifices 
on a grand scale. In his pompous style Bana records that 
under the rule of Prabh&karavardhana the golden age 
seemed to bud forth in close packed lines of sacrificial 
posts, the evil time to flee in the smoke of sacrifices 
meandering over the sky and heaven to descend in 
stuccoed shrines. 4 As to the patronage of learning B&na 
seems to reflect facts when in his romance he 
paints king Sftdraka as a founder of literary societies 
and a refuge for men of taste. 8 In the latter half of the 
seventh century A.D. I-tsing noted how young scholars 
went to debate at the courts of kings in the hope 
of receiving government employment. Often the kings 
bestowed grants of land on the scholars. At any rate 
victory in the discussions brought wide fame. 6 

In spite of the career of &i£anka who is said to have 
uprooted the Bodhi tree and destroyed the “ Law ” so far 
as he could, 7 religious toleration must 
Toleration. ^eld to be the rule in the seventh 

century in India. The “ Life ” and account of Yuan testify 

I Ibid., 1,170. 

II Ibid., II, 107 et seq. 

8 Har^aoarita, 133. 

* K&dambarl, tr. Ridding, p. 9. 

6 I-tsing, Buddhist Practices, etc., tr. Takakusu, 177-78. 

6 Watters, I, 343; Life, 171. 

T Beal, I, 97. 
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abundantly to the oatholieity of the Brahmanio Kum&ra. 
B&na speaks of the presence of Jainas, Arhatas, PA^upatas, 
Br&hmanas and mendicants of the sohool of Par&$ara 
at the court of Harsa. 1 * Planning a big religious assembly, 
the emperor sent commands from Kajughira in Bengal to 
the different “ kingdoms ” that followers of all the various 
sects and schools should attend. So the Kanauj assembly 
included 3,000 Mah&y&na and Hinay&na Buddhists, 
nearly 1,000 Buddhist scholars from N&landa, and 3,000 
Brahmanas and Nirgranthas.’ The discussions were con¬ 
ducted in the usual scholastic fashion. For instance, Yuan 
Chwang propounded a thesis, posted it outside the assem¬ 
bly-hall and challenged its refutation. 3 4 The practice of 
holding such assemblies was widespread and of long dura¬ 
tion. Yuan was told that king Vikramiditya who had 
been renowned for his charity all over India had summoned 
a religious gathering to discuss spiritual dootrines.* The 
Chinese pilgrim speaks of numerous other rulers who had 
done the same and records some aneodotos. One of the 
kings is said to ha> e proclaimed that u whoever is defeated 
shall die, as a proof of his inferiority.” 5 On another occa¬ 
sion a great discussion was conducted in a big hall in the 
presenoe of a king, his ministers and a vast concourse. 
When Madhava, one of the controversialists, happened to 
die, his widow occupied his plaoe and took up the cudgels. 6 
In suoh gatherings feeling sometimes ran high. On the 
ocoasion of one of Harsa’s assemblies, it was rumoured that 
the life of Yuan Chwang was in danger. The emperor 
issued a proclamation to the effect that l< if any one should 


1 Harsqjacarifca, 170. 

* Beal, I, 218. 

3 Ibid., I, 218, 219, 221. 

4 Ibid., 1,106. 

3 Ibid., II, 99. 

6 Ibid., II, 107. 
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Jealousies. 


touch or hurt the Master of the Law, he shall be forthwith 
executed; and whoever speaks against him, his tongue 
shall be cut out; but all those who desire to profit by his 
instructions, relying on ray good will, need not fear this 
manifesto.” 1 

Har§a was something of an ecleotio. In spite of his 
strong Buddhist sympathies, he honoured Brihmapas and 
offered worship to Brahmanic gods. He 
invited Brfthmana scholars to the Moksa- 
parifad and other functions and bestowed valuable gifts on 
them. But it appears that the lion’s share of his charities 
went to Buddhists. At the sixth Mokfaparisad a man 
attempted the life of the king and, when arrested and 
olosely cross-questioned by the latter, replied, “ Great king, 
you have assembled the people of different countries and 
exhausted your treasures in offerings to the ^ramanas, and 
oast a metal image of the Buddha ; but the heretios (Brflh- 
manas) who have come from a distance have soaroely been 
spoken to. Their minds therefore have been affected with 
resentment and they proourod me.. . to undertkao this 
unlucky deed.” 2 

During this period royal munificence was responsible 
for the foundation or maintenance of big monasteries and 
N&landa aoademies whioh, without any stretoh of 

language, may be called universities. For 
instance, the revenues of a hundred villages had been remit¬ 
ted for the support of N Aland a, the great centre of Buddhist 
piety and learning. Six successive kings had added to its 
endowments and buildings until it assumed the status of 
an all-India institution. Yuan has left a glowing descrip¬ 
tion of its “ riohly adorned towers, and the fairy-like 
turrets, like pointed hill-tops,” congregated together. 
“ The observatories seem to be lost in the vapours (of the 


* Life, pp. 179-80. 

• Beal, I, 220-21,218 ;’II, 198, 261. 
48 
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morning), and the upper rooms tower above the clouds . . . 
All the outside courts, in which are tho priests’ ohambers, 
are of four stages. The stages have dragon-projeotions, and 
coloured eaves, the pearl-red pillars, carved and ornament¬ 
ed, the richly adorned balustrades, and the roofs covered with 
tiles that reflect the light in a thousand shades . . . Here 
were gathered 1,510 teachers who altogether delivered 100 
discourses a day on different subjects. The number of 
students is put at 10,000. Adherents of different persua¬ 
sions came from all over the country to challenge N&landa 
monks to discussion. The Chinese pilgrim who studied 
here for several years adds that “ the samgh&r&mas 
of India are counted by myriads but this (N&landa) 
is the most remarkable for grandeur and height.” 1 So it 
appears that there were numerous smaller seats of learn¬ 
ing. 

In the data of this period guilds occupy a more pro¬ 
minent place than in the preceding epochs. Perhaps 
this form of economic, and partly social, 

1 “ * organisation had developed further. The 

Vasantagadh Inscription of Varmalata of the year 625 A.D. 
(from modern Sirohi state) shows a gosthi or guild com¬ 
mittee arranging for the construction of a temple. 2 On 
the occasion of the Princess RajyaiSri’s marriage, guilds 
of skilled workers—carpenters, painters, modellers, etc.— 
are summoned to decorate the palace. A reference is also 


1 Yuan Chwang, Life, 110—12. Watters, II, 164-65. For N&landa 
assemblies, Beal, II, 170-71. For a view of N&landa in the latter half 
of the 7th century A.D. I-tsiug, tr. Takakusu, p. 177. For the remains 
of NAlanda buildings, J. B. O. R. 8-, 1023 (Vol. IX, Part I), pp. 1-22; 
also Y. A. Smith, J. R. A. 8., 1917, pp. 154-55, For a picture of life in 
Buddhist monasteries and their experiments in communism, I-tsing, 
op. cit„ Ch. XXXVII, pp. 193-94. There were also Brahmanical 
seats of learning (Harsaoarita, 265, 

• Ep. Ind., IX. No. 25* 
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made to Navasevakas or apprentices in guilds. 1 The 
theory of the status, constitution and working of guilds, as 
enunciated by Brihaspati, indicates that they were a 
recognised part of the body-politio. Prom Brihaspati as 
from N&rada it appears that a guild had a gonoral assembly 
which met from time to time to transact business. There 
were two, three or five executive officers. 2 Yijnavalkya 
and N&rada lay down elaborate rules for the conduct and 
training of apprentices and their relations with the 
masters. 3 4 On the technical side of their affairs, the guilds 
appear to be self-governing but, according to the theory 
of the Dharma S&stras, the state should settle their internal 
wrangles, regulate and control their relations with the 
outside world and, in general, should see that they con¬ 
formed to rules and usages. Yajnavalkya is perfectly 
clear on the point. All groups which have strayed from 
their own laws, whether they be families, guilds, associa¬ 
tions, must be subjected to discipline and brought back 
to the path of duty by the king.* In practice, the amount 
of state control must have varied with distance from 
the headquarters of government officials, the vigour 
of the government, the prestige of particular guilds and 
the character of their work. But it seems clear from the 
Dharma S&stras that guilds acted as courts of justice in 
oivil suits, though an appeal might lie from their decisions 
to tho king. 


1 Hargacarifca, 168. 

2 N&rada, X, 3 ; Brihaspati, XVII, 11—19. Brihaspati prescribes 
qualifications of high birth, sterling character, learning and profes¬ 
sional excellence for the officers of guilds. 

3 Y&jfiavalkya, II, 187 ; Narada, V, 16-21. 

4 Y&jfiavalkya Samhit&, II, 186-192; I, 361. N&rada, X, 2-3, 5-6. 
Brihaspati, XVII, 6-17, 19-21. Cf. Manu, VIII, 6, 218-20. On 
other aspects of the life of guilds, also Brihaspati, I, 28,30; XVII, 
11 - 12 . 
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A small amount of supplementary evidence on the 
polities of the 7th century A.D. can be gathered from a few 
literary works. To Har?a himself has 
Evidence T * 1 7 been attributed the authorship of three 
dramatic pieces—NSg&nanda, Ratnavali 
and PriyadarrfikA There is, however, nothing in them to 
show that they are the handiwork of an experienced states¬ 
man. They are oast in the usual mould and their political 
touohes are far from refreshing. I-tsing, indeed, affirms 
that NfigAnanda had been dramatised by Harsa but all that 

Nfig&nanda can asser * ;e< * oertainty is that the 
play was composed in the 7th century 
A.D., probably at the emperor’s court. It faithfully reflects 
contemporary political conditions when, in the very 
prologue, it refers to the Rajasamftha, the crowd of Rajas, 
who bowed to the feet of Harsa. Obeisance of this character 
is held in the inscriptions also to symbolise the relationship 
of suzerainty and vassalage. One is reminded of Yuan 
Chwang’s statement when, in the beginning of the fourth 
Act of NAgftnanda, the chamberlain speaks of the king as 
one who put everything in order in the cities and who 
rectified all wrongs by means of punishments according to 
Niti, As in the dramatio works of preceding epochs, 
prinoes have their boon companions, Vidusakas, jesters. 1 
In other aots of Nag&nanda there appears a superintendent 
of the harem, a chamberlain and other household offioers. 8 
On the basis of tradition as well as internal evidence, 
Ratn&vali Itatn&vali may be held to belong to the 
seventh century. In its fourth Act it 
brings a crowd of feudatories round the suzerain. The 
description of the royal camp corroborates Bfhjabha^a and 
Yuan Chwang. 3 


1 N&g&oanda, Act I. 

1 Ibid., Acts II, IV, V. 

5 Katn&vaU (ed. CappeUcr), Act IV. 
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Bhatta NArAyaga’s Venf SarahAra which belongs prob¬ 
ably to the same century, is an interesting play but the 
plot which turns on an incident of the 
yana°^ MahAbhArata reflects the temper of the 

epic. It treats of politics in terms of the 
family and the clan. It will be unsafe to draw from it 
any conclusions about the seventh oentury A.D. 

The seventh century, so fertile in drama and lvavya, 
witnessed the composition of some curious works. The 
Bhattik&vya, attributed without adequate 
kftvyl B 11 a ^ *' reason to Bhartrihari and belonging prob¬ 
ably to this period, seeks to combine 
grammatical instruction and poetic diction with a narration 
of the tale of the RAmayana. It upholds the orthodox 
Brahmanical order. But its political touches have nothing 
novel about them. 

By the seventh century A.D., the connection of the 
North with the Deccan had becomo very close and many 
political institutions and designations had 

in^the seventh ^ oco,ue common to both regions. The 
century A.D. Mauryan, Andhra, KaJinga and Qupta 
empires, in spite of their respect for 
autonomy, had served to intensify the centripetal forces. 
The village institutions of the North always differed from 
those of the Deocan and yet more markedly from those of 
the extreme south. There were also other points of 
difference but the fundamental political conditions, central, 
provincial and district institutions and fiscal arrangements 
were remarkably similar in the seventh century. Thus the 
Sarsavni Plates of BuddharAja of the year 609-10 A.D. 
(from modern BarodA territory) present the same type of 
feudatories—RAjas and SAmantas—and the same type of 
administrative officers —MahAsumdhivigrahAdhikaragAdhi- 

krita, MahabalAdhikrita, Bhogika, Visayapati, etc. 
Here AdhikArika appears to denote government employees 
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in general. The fiscal system is the same as in the north. 1 
Two grants of Dadda IV of the year 641-42 A.D. from 
Gujar&t introduce the title Bhogikap&laka, literally, proteotor 
of Bhogikas. It may refer to the central officer who dealt 
with the provincial rulers but its exact significance is not 
clear. 2 The Bagumra Grant of Nikumbhalla^akti of the 
year 654-55 A.D. from southern Gujar&t mentions R&jas or 
feudatories, R&jasth&niyas or viceroys, and other officers as 
in the north. It discloses an administrative division R&stra 
under a R&strakfita. It is perhaps a revenue division. For 
the rest, the fiscal system is the same as in the north. 3 
The Sanjan Plates of the Western C&lukya Buddharasa from 
the modern district of Thana mention the title Il&j&dhirAja 
Parametfvara which appears to be an alternative form of 
Mah&rajfidhir&ja Paramesvara. A cousin of the paramount 
sovereign is called Rajan which shows that members of the 
royal family held fiefs. There is mention of a “twelve village,” 
that is, a distiiet which comprised or was supposed to 
comprise twelve villages, a form of territorial distribution 
which appears very frequently in the later history of 
the Deccan. 4 It is curious that some inscriptions of Pu- 
lakeiin II do not apply the grand titles to him. In the Cliip- 
lun Copper Plate Grant, the king issues his command, inter 
alia , to all S&mantas, PrithivipAlas and R&jas who are 
obviously feudatories. But the suzerain styles himself neither 
Mah&raj&dhirftja nor Paramesvara. 5 The Yekkeri Rook In¬ 
scription boasts that Pulake&n imposed his prowess on the 
entire number of chieftains and acquired the sovereignty 
over the whole earth. But he is only designated Mah&rAja. 6 

» Ep. Ind., VI, No. 29. 

2 Ep. Ind., V, No. 5. 

3 Ind. Ant., XVIII, 1889, pp. 265 eb. seq. 

4 Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 8. 

5 Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 8. 

6 Ep. Ind., V, No. 2. 
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Yuan Chwang also remarks that Pulake&n, confident of 
his martial strength, treated the neighbouring countries with 
contempt. 1 2 It appears that the grand titles, while certainly 
in vogue in the Deccan, were not yet applied there with the 
uniformity which obtained in the north. Perhaps the titles 
originated in the North; it is in the northern Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions that they are first met with in abundance. Thenco they 
were adopted in the Deccan and it was not until some time 
that they became universal. The Yekkeri and Chiplun 
Inscriptions as well as the Aihole Inscription 3 present the 
usual officers, including Visayapatis, and the usual fisoal 
system. The Aihole Inscription also brings to view an 
hereditary army corps. In the Arang Plate of Bhimasena 
II of the year 601 A.D. appears a line of hereditary Mahft- 
r&jas. 8 A grant of Ranagraha of the year 640 A.D. shows 
a Bhogika acting as Dfttaka. 4 5 6 In the Nausari Plates of 
Sryasrava (671 A.D.) SMra is the subdivision of a Visaya/ 
In the Chandalur Plates of Sarvalokasraya (673 A.D.), appears 
a line of hereditary Mah&r&jas. Naiyogika, a term which 
does not seem to ocour in the northern inscriptions, is the 
title applied to some officers. The Dfltakais called Ajnapti. 8 
The Navalakhi Plates of the year 605-6 A.D. from JfinAgadh 
in Kfithiaw&d mention officers of northern designations 
—Ayuktakas, Viniyuktakas, Kum&rAm&tyas, Dfitakas, C&tas, 
Bhatas, eto. Here Divirapati seems to be a chief olerk, a 
sort of departmental secretary. 7 It was during this period 
that a great feudatory title, Pahoamah&gabda, came into 
vogue in the south. It is rarely met with in the north 

1 Watters, II, 239. 

2 Bp. Ind„ VI, No. 1. 

s Bp. Ind., IX, No. 53. 

4 Bp. Ind., II, No. 4. 

5 Bp. Ind., VIII, No. 22. 

6 Bp. Ind., VIII, No. 24. 

7 Bp. Ind., XI, No. 17. 
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but in the succeeding centuries it is fairly common in the 
Deooan. It is almost always applied to feudatories. It 
signifies that its holder was entitled to the use of five great 
sounds—musical instruments. Fleet points out that ac¬ 
cording to the Ling&yata VivekacintAmani these sounds refer 
to t?ririga or horn, Taramata or tambour, Sank ha or conoh- 
shell, Bheri or kettle-drum and Jayaghaptl or gong. 1 The 
privilege of using these instruments in courts or processions 
seems to have been conferred by the suzerain on big 
feudatories who won high favour at his hands, though, like 
all titles in ancient India, it tended to beoome hereditary. 


1 Ind. Ant., XII, p. 95. Also Epigraphia Oarnatioa, VIII, 168. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

From the Eighth to the Tenth Century A.D< 

Neither BAnabhatta nor Yuan Chwang nor any 
of the contemporary inscriptions refers to any wife 
of Hargavardhana, or to the fact of his marriage. It is 
certain that he died childless. When it 
^After the death j s remembered that his sister RAjyatfrl is 
A.D. ar a often mentioned, one is inolined to think 

that the emperor was a oelibate all his 
life. If so, it is interesting to notice that while big ser¬ 
aglios were the rule in aristocratic circles in ancient India, 
there were occasional exceptions. On the death of Harga 
about 648 A.D. his empire split up into the fragments 
which had only loosely held together for a few decades. 
The throne at Kanauj was usurped by a minister of the 
late king. 1 It is a proof of the great power wielded by 
ministers that several Hindu empires—the Mauryan, f§uhga, 
Kft^va and Vardhana—ended with ministerial usurpations. 
From the latter half of the 7th to the 11th oentury A.D. 
the history of North India loses unity and clarity. Thanks 
to Kalhana’s R&jatarangipt, a connected account of the his¬ 
tory of KAshmtr oan be constructed. But of the rest of 
the oountry only fragmentary glimpses can be obtained 
through coins, inscriptions, and literature. Towards the 
ninth oentury the Gflrjara-PratihAra ascendancy cer¬ 
tainly recalled the glories of Harsavardhana but it was 


1 For a different view 8. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Journal of 
Indian History, December, 1926, pp. 313—15, 


49 
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short-lived. Besides, the G6rjara-Pratih4ra dominion was 
held together even more loosely than the Gupta or Vardhana 
empire. On the whole, then, it may be laid down that the 
four centuries preceding the Muslim invasions under Mah- 
mfid of Ghazni were a period of small and, historically, 
obsoure states. The political facts about them, so far as 
modern researoh has been able to reoover them, are well 
summarised in the fourth edition of Vincent A. Smith's Early 
History of India (pp. 366- 438), and in a few reoent papers 
notably those of D. R. Bhandarkarand R. 0. Majumdar. It is 
needless to recapitulate them here. All that need be stated 
is that during the period, the chief states in the north were 
Kanauj, K&shmir, Sindh, Magadha, Kalinga or Orissft, Bengal, 
KAraarfipa or Ass&m, M&lw& and later, Ajraere, Delhi, 
Gwalior, Jej&kabhukti and Chedi. Besides them and generally 
below them lay a huge congeries of petty principalities. 

As the subsequent analysis of the epigraphic and liter¬ 
ary data will demonstrate, the political constitution and 

administrative structure of these different 

Similarity of slates were fundamentally similar. Every- 
Admimstrative J 

Structure, where one meets with the same feudal 

conditions of suzerainty and vassalage, 
nearly the same high officers with similar designations, 
the same fiscal and judicial system and, though not to the 
same extent, a similar attitude on the part of the state 
towards the people. Everywhere one meets with the same des¬ 
potism—often benevolent but sometimes terrible and tyran¬ 
nical. Everywhere is the same system of village admini¬ 
stration—partly informal self-government and partly govern¬ 
ment and supervision from the district, provincial or central 
headquarters. This striking similarity is to be attributed 
to three causes. In the first plaoe the northern plains were 
governed by the same geographical, economic and social 
conditions and therefore tended, to evolve the same type 
of polity. In the second place, the human tendenoy to 
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imitation would oonduoe to the reproduction of the institu¬ 
tions of one region in others. The multiplicity of states 
meant a large field for political experimentation. The 
limits of the experiment, its terms of reference, so to say, 
were narrow, but within its range it would result in the 
growth of diverse institutions. Their success and failure 
would be naturally observed and the more successful ones 
might be adopted elsewhere. In the third place, the rise 
of big empires from time to time would assist the process 
of assimilation. The example of the suzerain would be 
followed by the vassals and the resulting uniformity of 
institutions would, in a large measure, survive the break-up 
of the empire. From the broad administrative point of 
view North India shows a unity which, from the strict 
political standpoint, is conspicuous by its absence. An¬ 
other general conclusion whioh emerges from the data 
of this period is that the institutions show little develop¬ 
ment. The number of officers in a given region may be 
larger or smaller at one time than in other periods. The 
number, size and sphere of administrative departments 
might similarly vary. But there is no change of first-rate 
importance, no organic evolution, in the institutions of this 
epoch. When one has arranged all relevant inscriptions 
and literary documents in the chronological as well as 
regional order, and compared their data, one fails to detect 
any marked changes or developments. Monotony and 
stagnation seem to characterise the politics of these four 
centuries. This was, perhaps, only part of a general phe¬ 
nomenon. For instanoe, the literature of this period 
is wanting in originality, depth and movement. The 
Purfipas or Upa-Pur&pas which had been fashioned in 
earlier epochs were perhaps added to but merely on 
the old lines. The Smritis whioh were composed during 
this period slavishly echo the earlier Dharma 6fistras for 
the most part. Where they attempt something on their 
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own aooount, they fail miserably. The olassioal literature 
is not immune from this deadening tendenoy. The K&vya 
is now bound hand and foot by artificial rules and has 
perforce to follow a prescribed model. Instead of inspiration 
and spontaneity, it only shows ingenuity and jugglery 
of words. 1 The drama whioh displayed suoh virility in 
the days of Bh&sa and which had reached its high-water 
mark in the Gupta age is now governed by meohanioal 
rules. The Pahcasarhdhis replace natural movement. 2 
A good deal of the literary talent of the period is spent 
on fashioning these rules of prosody, dramaturgy, etc., in 
classifying the subjeot-matter and reducing it to division 
and sub-division until life is replaced by machine. Other 
writers exhaust themselves in writing commentaries on 
old philosophic works, grammarians, the epics, Dharma 
Sfttras, Dharma 6&stras, Pur&nas and classical pieces. The 
time came when even commentaries were furnished with a 
oode and composed almost mechanically Such were the 
general conditions under which government was carried on 
in North India from the eighth century onwards. For ad¬ 
ministration it is perhaps best to begin with literature 
and eke out the little whioh it has to offer. 

About 700 A.D. Bhavabhflti enriohed Sanskrit literature 
by three remarkable plays—the M&latim&dhava, the Mah&- 

# viraoarita and, above all, the Uttara 
Bbavabhfiti. 

Ramacanta. The last two considerably 

1 Dakin’s K&vy&darsa is probably the first of its kind (Keith, 
Olassioal Sanskrit Literature, p. 131). The crop becomes plentiful 
later on. 

2 Bee the rules laid down by Bharata, Dhanaftjaya, VilvanA- 
tha and oihgabh&p&la. The Bh&rattya N&tyas&stra is probably 
anterior to Bh£Lsa and K&lidtisa (Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 129; on the whole subject, Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 290 et seq») 
but the domination of rules increases with the lapse of time. 

1 On the date, style, etc., of Bhavabh&ti, see Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 
pp. 186—204. Maodonell, Sanskrit Literature, 362— 65 R. G. Bhan- 
darkar’s Preface to his edition of the M&latim&dhava, Bombay San¬ 
skrit Series, No. XV. Also the introductions by various scholars to 
the editions and translations of his works, particularly that by S. K. 
Belvalkar, Harvard Oriental Series, No. 21. 
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modify the story of the Rftmfiyana in their plots. The 
Uttaraoarita is a severe indiotment of R&ma’s action in 
exiling his faithful wife, Slti, to oalm irrational rumours, 
but it admits that a king must pay high regard to popular 
sentiment and conciliate it at any cost. In the play spies 
move among the people to detect all shades of feeling and 
report them to the king who receives them personally. 
The brothers of a king are associated with him in the task 
of administration. No great royal sacrifice or ceremony 
can be oomplete without the presenoe of the queen. For 
the rest, Bhavabhflti, a Br&hmana of the Taittirlya school 
of the Yajurveda, is an upholder of the orthodox Brah- 
manioal order. In a scene which is hardly necessary to 
the main plot, King Rilina is thrown into consternation when 
he is told that a JShdra was, contrary to S^st rio injunc¬ 
tions, practising penanoes and that this violation of Dharma 
was bringing ruin and death to some righteous folk. Rama 
hurriedly takes up the bow, rushes to the scene and slays 
the 6<ldra. The accessibility of the king is one of the 
remarkable features in Bhavabhuti’s plays. 

About the eighth oentury also comes Mftgha, author 
of the frightfully artificial Si^upalabadha, one of the five 
Mah&kavyas of Sanskrit literature. The 
Mfigha. pl 0 t turns, on Kriijna’s killing of his 

perverse foolhardy relative, Si^upila, but the poet, when not 
enohained to the epic, is subservient to Bharavi. It is on 
the Kir&tfirjunlya that the political passages of the &tfu- 
pftlabadha are modelled. M&gha frankly disregards principles 
in politios. The government should be popular but, above 
all, efficient, firm and relentless. High ambition and self- 
interest, adroitly and unflinchingly pursued, swift, decisive 
aotion will make the king shine like the sun in the MaQdala 
of twelve kings.' The persistence of this sohool of real 


1 Mftgha, Canto II. particularly Slokaa 26, 29, 90, 66, 81. 
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politics from the days of the Mah&bh&rata onwards indicates 
that it always had some relation to faots. Maohiavelli, 
said Aoton, is “a constant influence” in Europe. His 
counterparts in anoient India were likewise a permanent 
phenomenon. 

The fact is well illustrated by Virfakhadatta’s political 
drama, the Mudr&r&ksasa which belongs 

Mudrar&ksasa. y 10 or ninth century A.D. 1 The 

play perhaps follows an older tradition and it is not easy 
to decide how far it is representative of the age in which 
it was aotually composed. None the less, the series of 
adroit manoeuvres in which Capakya plays a leading part 
and which culminate in the replacement of the Nanda 
by the Mauryan dynasty on the throne of P&taliputra are 
of fascinating interest. C&pakya addresses Candragupta 
as a Vri§ala ($&dra). R&ksasa, the chief minister of the 
Nanda king, addresses the goddess of royal power in a 
soliloquy and asks “ was there no chief noble of blood to 
win thy fickle smiles, that thou must elevate a base-born 
-outcast to imperial sway ?” (Act II). In tho play the 
monarch finds his position a source of great uneasiness. It 
is difficult for him to attend to his own interests as well as to 
those of others. On the other hand, he runs a fatal risk if 
he entrusts too much power to his minister. Fortune makes 
kings her sport. When both the king and the ministers 
are very powerful, the goddess of royalty deserts one of 
them. Sovereignty, so to say, is indivisible. If a king 
relies too much on his ministers, he will, on separation 

1 Charpentier placed Visdkhadaita in the age of K&lidiUa, but 
Jacobi on astronomical evidence brings him down to the latter half 
of the ninth century A.D. See Keith, J, R. A. S., 1909, p. 145. See 
also Rapson. J. R. A. 8., 1900, p. 535; Tawney, J. R, A. S„ 1908, p. 910; 
Konow, Ind. Ant., 1914, p. 68, also Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 265—67. Jayas- 
wal places the MudrAr&k§asa in the time of Candragupta 11. Antani 
(Ind. Ant., LI, p. 49) refutes Jayaswal. 
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from the latter, feel like a helpless babe. Or tho minister 
may unconsciously usurp too much power. In the play, 
the king chafes under the control of C&nakya. In high 
affairs of state, seoret intrigue sometimes played an import¬ 
ant, even decisive part. Espionage is there as an integral 
part of the machinery of government. 1 2 In the first Act 
avaricious Nandas are contrasted with Candragupta who 
“ esteems your happiness his wealth,” The third Aot em¬ 
phasises that the king must forego his personal comfort 
for the sake of the general good. 

Harihara’s Bhartriharinirveda, in Sanskrit and Prfikrit, 
brings in the fourth Act, a king listening quietly and atten¬ 
tively to an ascetic’s instruction. R&ja^e- 
Mmor pieces, ^hara who flourished about 900 A.D. at 

the court of MahendrapAla and his successor at Kanauj, 
wrote four plays : (1) Karpfiramanjari, (2) Balarftm&yana, 
(3) Praoandap&ndava, and (4) Viddhala^&labhanjikA. In the 
last both the minister Bhfigurflyana and the buffoon CArfi,- 
yana are Br&hmanas. 

The Jaina literature of this period, though extensive and 
magnificent, is from the administrative view-point only 
of secondary importance. It tells us little 
that is absolutely new but it confirms, in 
a most striking manner, the conclusions 
to whioh other evidence leads. By far the most important 
Jaina work of this period is the Adi Purana, composed by 
JinasenftoArya and, after his death, continued by Guna- 
bhadrAoArya, in the 8th and 9th centuries A.D.* It embodies 


The Jaina Adi 
Purftna. 


1 Mudrftr&kgasa (ed, H. R. Kale), particularly Act III, pp. 39, 
47, 63. 

2 Mss. of the Adi Purina are preserved in numerous Jaina temples 
in India. It has been published in the Sy&dv&da Granthamili Series, 
No. 4. For the author, see the Adi Purana, Prast&vanA, 66—58, Uttara 
Purina, Praiasti, particularly 11-12. The Hindi Jfi&naprabodha, 9—17, 
is unreliable but see Bakhat RAma's BuddhivilAsa. The Vardham&na 
PurAna and Jinendragunastuti, believed to have been written by 
Jinasena, have not yet been recovered. 
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a good deal of older tradition. Its conception of govern¬ 
ment is paternal and patriarchal. 1 When it seeks to 
demolish the claims of ordinary Brahman as and in their 
place to invest Jaina Br&hmanas with all the privileges of 
reverenoe, stipends, exemption from taxes and severe punish¬ 
ments, it shows that the Br&hmanas did really enjoy some 
privileges. Jaina kings should not aooept any blessings 
from the ordinary Br&hmanas. 2 

But the ooronation of Risabha, the first of the twenty- 
four Tirtliakaras, in the 16th oanto, is conducted in 
Brahmanic style. The acoount is also useful for other 

details which are probably true to faots. 

Consecration. _ ... , _ 

Water was brought from the Ganges, 

Sindhu (Indus) and other rivers (saored only in the belief 

of Br&hmanas), for the consecration. The various holy 

waters, mixed with camphor, sandal, etc., and again with 

the essenoe of many kinds of flowers, were poured on 

Rigabha by ‘‘ kings, ” that is, feudatories, among others. 

Jewels and many other precious artioles were showered 

on him. His father Nftbhi took the orown off his head and, 

with his own hands, placed it on that of Risabha, saying, 

‘Rigabha is the proteotor of all the orowned heads, not I.” 5 

On this auspicious occasion, the capital Ayodhyfl was 

astir with song and music and dance. 4 Later, at the close 

of his own reign, Rigabha installed his son Bharata as 

king and another prinoe Bflhubali as Yuvarija.* On a yet 

later oooasion in the narration of the Adi Purftna, another 

1 Adi Purftna, Parvan XVI, 271—75. For the Jaina conception of 
the Golden Age, the fall from it, the emergence of ‘ civilisation,’ the 
creation of society and the state, etc., Ibid., Ill, XV, 130—190. 
241-45,265-57, 250-52. 

For political reflections, LXXV, 105—15, 214—20 in particular. 

2 Ibid., XVI, 241-46; XXXIX, 18-14, 20-22, 108-24, 127-142 
154- 57; XL, 40, 63,67,189,192-93; XLI, 46-55; XLII, 181-92. 

* Ibid., XVI, 211, 225-32. 

* Ibid., XVI, 197-208. 

5 Ibid., XVII, 76-77- 
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oonseoration is performed in a similar style, at first by 
many great Rajas, then by inmates of the seraglio, by 
priests and by oitizens. 1 Besides N&bhi and Risabha 
there are other kings or feudatories in the Adi Purana who 
renounoed the world on the approach of age or even earlier 
and anointed their sons in their places. Religion could 
exercise this sort of influence even on those who had no 
decidedly spiritual turn of mind. For instance, Jayakum&ra 
onoe entrusted the government to his younger brother, 
Vijayakumgtra, and went to various places for enjoyment. 2 
Later, he formally anointed his son and renounced the 
world. 3 King Atibala suddenly realised that worldly 
dominion was contemptible and soul-killing and promptly 
renounced his country, family and all else. 4 5 Other legends 
of the Adi Purana, however, show that kings, so long as 
they occupied the throne, generally lived a life of luxury 
and enjoyment. Lalit&hgadeva, for instanoe, is said to 
have had four chief queens and four thousand other wives 
and to have spent countless years in enjoyment. 3 

The institutions of government in the Adi Pur&na are 
the same as in other literature and in the inscriptions. 

King Mahabala, a legendary figure, had 

Institutions. 

four ministers and held counsel with all of 
them, or three, two or one of them. 6 On finance and local 
government the Jaina work follows the Brahmanioal Dharma 
^ftstras. It idealises universal conquest in spite of the 
Jaina emphasis on non-violence as the essenoe of religion. 7 

1 Ibid., XXXVII, 2-3, II, 13-14. 

2 Ibid., XLIII, 256. 

3 Ibid., XLIII, 276—78. 

4 Ibid., IV, 141-56. Of. Uttara PurAna, XLVIII, 9-10, 26-27, 
32-33, 90-91; LXVII, 14-17; LIV, 80-82. 

5 Ibid., V, 285-97. 

6 Ibid., IV, 190-96. 

7 Ibid., IV, 106-98; XVI, 254; XXV-XXVJ. 

50 
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The account of Risabha, the first of the twenty-four Jaina 
Tirfchakaras and his son Bharata, the first of the Cakravartins, 
shows that the small state was the rule but the tendenoy 
to expansion brought about an extensive relationship of 
suzerain and vassal. Feudalism, in fact, is rampant in the 
Adi Pur&na. Not only is the consecration of the suzerain 
performed primarily by feudatories, but the latter are 
expeoted to give him valuable presents on the oocasion 
of his birth-day which, by the way, is celebrated with great 
festivities. 1 Risabha is spoken of as seated on the throne, 
surrounded by hundreds of R&jas. 2 When ho renounces the 
world, his example is followed by 360 “kings” who, later, fall 
from the truth. 3 The Digvijaya of Bharata follows the usual 
oourse and is said to result in the acknowledgment of his 
suzerainty all round. 4 A svayamvara is attended by numerous 
‘kings,* who, after it is over, indulge in a free fight. 3 The 
faots of feudalism are brought out still more clearly in 
the Uttara Pur&Qa as the continuation of Gunabhadr&c&rya, 
in its relation to the whole as the Mah&pur&na, is called. 
It gives sketches of the twenty-three Tlrthakaras who 
followed Risabha at long intervals of time, of Rfima, Krisna 
(who are painted as Jaina worthies), &renika, Jivandhara 
and numerous other Jaina heroes. Most of the personages 
were born in royal families and some of them wielded politi¬ 
cal power. Throughout the pages of the Uttarapurana, 
feudatories abound. In hundreds they appear as the 
satellites of the suzerains. 

The same conclusion about feudatories emerges from 
the Jaina Padma Pur&na and Harivam&i Pur&Qa. In the 
latter, for instanoe, king f5renika*s example in filling Bih&r 
with Jaina temples is said to have been followed by his 

1 Ibid., XVII, 1. 

2 Ibid., XVII, l. 

8 Ibid., XVII, 210. 

4 Ibid., XXVI, 58 et seq.; XXVI. 

5 Ibi4, XXXIX, 280 et seq.; XL, 
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Sftmantas, ministers and subjects in general. 1 Hero 
Sftmanta can have only one meaning, that of feudatory. 
Here one of the aspeots of the relations between suzerain 
and vassal is that of giving the lead and following the lead. 

SudharmasvAmiganabhribha’s ^ripra^navyakarapfm- 
gam 2 has some excellent incidental political touches. The 
Sudharmasvil- ^ erm Mandalika here moans a feudatory, 
iniganabhntha. a normal feature of the body-politic. 
Kings are often spoken of as accompanied by them as 
well as by priests, ministers and commanders. Kings 
and military commanders sometimes fought among them¬ 
selves and oppressed the people. 3 Only too often did 
royal servants misuse their trust. Sudharinasvamigana- 
bhritha speaks of them as a species of thieves. 4 Military 
officers are called rogues 8 and equally severe epithets 
are applied to polioo-officers and revenue officers. 6 

Candraprabha Sdri’s Prabhavakacarita 7 also brings 
out a condition of federal-feudalism. The Anuyogadva- 
Ofcher Jaina rasfitram inculcates loyalty to govern- 
work9 * ment as part of the general resig¬ 

nation which is its philosophy, as that of so many 
other Jaina tracts. In the Gadya Cint&magi written 
by Vadibhasimhasftri 9 in the stylo of BAnabhatta about 

1 (Jaina) Harivamsa Parana (G&ndht Haribhai Devakarana Jaina 
GranbliamaU No. 2), I, pp. 148-49. See Canto II for royal pomp and 
splendour. For an instance of stern justice*, see Uttara Purdna, 
LX VII, 99 -111, where a king, in spite of the protests of ministers, 
sentences a. defaulting prince to death and remarks that a king 
should cut off the right hand if it oirends. 

2 Published with a commentary by AbhayadevasAri, Nirnaya- 
s&gara Press, Bombay, 1919. 

’ Srtprasnavyakaran&ngam, III, 11. 

4 Ibid., HI, 12. 

Ibid., Ill, It. 

* Ibid., I, 7. 

7 Ed. H. P. Sfistri, Bombay, 1909. 

* Ed. T. S. K. £astrt, and 8. 8. Sdstri, Tanjore. 
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the eighth century A.D., King Satyabhadra practically 
transfers the administration to a scheming minister who 
usurps the throne. But a posthumous prince recovers 
his patrimony and shines forth as an ideal ruler. In his 
Ksatracftd&mani 1 2 the same author speaks of kings as the 
life of living beings, 11 and condemns disloyalty as a great 
sin. 3 There is an interesting anecdote that a king, convinc¬ 
ed of the futility of worldly grandeur, embraced asceticism 
to the great grief of Pauras and Jtlnapadas, 4 city-folk and 
country-folk. This seems to have been a convenient division 
of the people from the political point of view. 

There are a few other Jaina works of this period which 
incidentally touch on politics. Haribhadra’s Dharmavindu 
for instance, which belongs to the ninth 
Dharmavinduf 8 century A.D., inoulcates loyalty and re- 
sped to fhe sovereign 5 but, on the 
whole, these works do not reflect the working of institutions 
and must be passed over. In the tenth 
century A.D. Somadevasfiri composed a 
remarkable work, NhtivOky&mritam, ‘ nectar of political say¬ 
ings ’ in Sfttra form. It lacks originality of matter. The 
author cries ‘ back to Kautalya' and frequently draws also on 
the MahabhArata, Vasistha, Manu and others. But the 
dexterity with which he leaves out some of their ideas 
and weaves the rest into a fine harmonious whole is in 


Somadeva. 


itself an index: to the political temper of his age. The 
work was composed under the patronage of a big feudatory 
but it treats of politics in the usual style. It shows that 
the governmental machinery of a feudatory state approxi¬ 
mated to the usual type. Knowledge is the prime requisite 


1 Ed. T. 8. K. 6fistrt, Tanjore. 

2 Kgatrac&ddmani, Lamba, I, 46. 

5 Ibid., I, 47. 

4 Ibid., I, 69-70. 

5 Dharamvindu, I, 31. 
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in public affairs. A perverse ignorant prince should never 
be installed as heir-apparent. 1 Somadeva wants the 
king to promote agriculture, to control trade, fix the prices 
and supervise tho markets. In reality there are no greater 
thieves on earth than tradesmen. Ministers should be well¬ 
born Br&hmanas, Ksatriyas or Vai^yas, but never 
foreigners. Somadeva puts their number at three, five or 
seven. 3 Evidently he is thinking of very small states or 
feudatory domains. The duty of administering impartial 
justice is extolled in the highest terms and the policy 
imposing heavy fines from financial motives is condemned. 
Another possible reference to contemporary politios is 
implied in the precept that military officers should not be 
consulted in the determination of policy. They are only 
too ready to clutch at war. Strife is the law of their being. 
Besides, if they are placed in control of civil policy, they 
may grow dangerously proud and powerful. 3 None the less, 
the commander-in-chief was one of tho most important of 
officers. 4 The ambassador was another notable functionary. 
A definite code of diplomatic etiquette had been evolved. 
An envoy might talk as ho liked but his life was sacro¬ 
sanct. On no account was he to be molested. 3 Needless 
to say, the Purohita was another great personage, who 
should be instrumental in warding off natural or super¬ 
natural calamities/ 

On espionage Somadeva seems to reflect the facts of 
his times all over India. Broadly speaking, secret 
agents fell into two classes, those who busied themselves 

1 Somadeva Stiri, Nftivakyflmritam, 56-57. For the prince’s 
education, 60-CJ. 

8 Ibid., 62— 66, 76- 80, 84-90, 93- 95, 98-100, 102-104, 106-125, 
127-35. 

5 Ibid., 136-37. 

8 Ibid., 149. 

6 Ibid., 170-71. 

6 Ibid., 160-63. 
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with discovering the misdeeds of officials and the feelings 
of subjects and those who sought to probe the intentions 
and plans of neighbouring rulers. In either case they 
were to disguise themselves as ascetics and soholars, 
mathematicians and astrologers, physicians and soldiers, 
tradesmen and artisans, singers and dancers, foresters and 
snakecharmers, sorcerers and jugglers, and so forth. They 
must be paid adequately. 1 Another roalistio touch is 
furnished when the author, in spite of his Jaina persuasion, 
lays down that in law-courts a BrAhmana should take 
the oath by touching his sacred thread or a piece of gold ; 
a Ksatriya, by touching a weapon, a jewel or the ground, 
etc., a Vai*5ya by touching his ear or gold, a ^fidra by 
touching milk or corn. The idea, we are told, is that the 
form of oath should have some correspondence with the 
occupation of the person concerned. 9 There are many 
other political maxims in the Nitiv&kyamrtam but they are 
too theoretical.' 

Another of Somadeva’s works, the Yasasiilaka- 
eampfi, has some political touches, parti- 
campa 8aBtilaka " cularly in its third Arfvfisa. But they 
add nothing to the data available from the 

N iti vfiky amritam, 

In the eighth century A.D. India felt the impact 
of the rising power of IslAm for the first time. The Arabs 

1 thid., 172—74. 

7 Ibid., 305. 

s On political deliberation, ibid., 175-76; other qualities in kings 
and ministers, 177—84, 246- 50 ; on officers, 185—190; on the treasury, 
202—206; on the territory, 190—97; on forts, 198—201 ; on the army, 
209—15; on diplomacy and foreign policy, 243—72; on allies, 
216—20 ; on courtiers, 295— 305 ; on taxes, 271. Haribala’s commentary 
on the NltivAkyAmritam frequently illustrates Somadeva’s meaning 
by parallel quotations from the ArthaSAstra, various Dliarma S&stras 
and Jaimini, the great master of the rules of interpretation, but it is 
valueless for administrative practice. 
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conquered Sindh in 712 A.D. about the same time that 
their arms were crowned with victory 
in the far distant Spain. The Arab 
writers give a full account of the expeditions of the young 
hero Muhammad-bin-Q&sim and, incidentally, throw some 
light on the political condition of Sindh and the neighbouring 
regions. They are not accurate in all then details but in 
fundamentals they corroborate the conclusions which are 
reached on the basis of indigenous evidence. The domi¬ 
nant fact which emerges from the Arab accounts is that a 
feudalised confederation was the type of Hindu polity. The 
merchant Sulaim&n’s Salsilatu-t TawArikh, written in 
the middle of the ninth century and added to by Abfi Zaidul 
Hasan of Sir&f in the following century, has it that the 
Balhar& was the most eminent of the princes of India, that 
all Indians acknowledged his superiority, that while every 
prince in India was master in his own state, all paid 
homage to the supremacy of the Balharfi. The latter’s 
representatives were everywhere received with the pro- 
foundest respect. A few pages later, the Arab writer 
slightly modifies his statement and says that the 
prinoes of India did not recognise the supremacy 
of any one sovereign, eaoh one was his own master, 
still the Balhara had the title 4 king of kings.’ 1 
Ibn Khurdab&’s Kit&b-l Mas&lik Wa-1 Mam&lik, composed 
towards the dose of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth 
century A.D. also calls the Balhar^ king of kings. 2 In the 
tenth century two other writers, A1 Masfldi, author of Mu- 
rfljul Zahab and A1 Idrisi, author of Nuzhatu-1 Mushtak also 
speak of Balhar& as king of kings and the greatest king in 
India.* Who this Balhar& was is not an easy question to 

1 Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own Histo¬ 
rians, Vol. I, pp. 1, 6-7. 

* Ibid., 13. 

3 Ibid., 21, 76. 
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answer. Probably he represented the dynasty at Ballabht- 
pura but the diffioulty of the identification does not affeot 
the conclusion that India, so far as known to the Arabs, was 
split up into a large number of principalities which faintly 
recognised the suzerainty of an overlord. Another 
statement of the merchant Sulaim&n confirms this view. 
u When a king subdues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince, 
who carries on the government in the name of the oonqueror. 
The inhabitants would not suffer it to be otherwise.” 1 This 
feature of “ conquest” which is also well brought out in 
Hindu literature and epigraphy, would serve to aooentuate 
the federal-feudal character of Hindu political organisation. 
An idea of the usual size of a Hindu state is given by the 
Ohaoh N&ma or T&rikh-i-Hind wa Sind, whioh, though com¬ 
posed in the 13th century, is based on older, authentic 
documents whioh go baok to the eighth century A.D. There 
were no less than seventy chiefs ruling in Sindh. 2 Tho 
lines of some of these feudatories survived for long, bearing 
to the new Muslim power the relation in whioh they had 
stood to the Hindu suzerain. About the beginning of the 
17th oentury A.D., the chronicler Mir Muhammad M&sftm 
of Bhakkar, author of the T&rikhu-s Sind, applied the 
term zemindAr to all such feudatories. 3 That expression to¬ 
day only means a landholder, but the sense in which the 
Muslim historians from the 13th to the 17th century A.D. 
used it to donate the nearly independent or semi-independent 
Hindu chieftains of the deserts, mountains, RftjpfttanA, and 
Central India conveys the idea of the usual relationship of 
suzerain and vassal in Ancient India. 


1 Ibid., 7. 

3 Ibid., 211. 
* Ibid., 212, 
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The sceptre of the suzerain or of the feudatory descend¬ 
ed from father to son in the same family. According to 
MasAdi, the rule was never broken. The Arab writer, 
however, seems to bo wrong when he states that none could 
ascend the throne until he was forty * years of age or that 
the king never appeared in public except at rare intervals 
for the inspection of public affairs. But a king who grossly 
misconducted himself might pay the penalty of his sins. 
One such ruler, a hopeless drunkard, forfeited the crown. 
But it seems to have been bestowed on another member of 
the family. 1 There were, of course, occasionaf cases 
of usurpation. For instance, Cliach, who occupied the post 
of chamberlain, usurped the throne on the death of his 
master,* So strong was the sentiment in favour of here¬ 
ditary succession that the chief offices of state—those of 
ministers, judges—were practically confined to the same 
families. 3 The use of the Arabic word Q&zi to denote judges 
is interesting. It shows that the Hindu judges bore some 
resemblance to the well-known Muslim officers of the western 
Muslim countries. ' 

In Sindh the highest office was that of High Chamber- 
lain. According to the Chach-nam&, this officer exercised 
authority over the whole kingdom, and made all appoint¬ 
ments and dismissals. 4 The kings territory was divided in¬ 
to four provinces, each under a governor. s Alor, the central 
oapital of Sindh, was a large city adorned with all kinds of 
palaces and villas, gardens and groves, reservoirs and 
streams, parterres and flowers. 6 The Hindu state had to 
keep itself constantly in readiness for war. The soldiers 
were paid regularly. 7 

Ibid., 20. 

Ibid., Chach-n&mA, p. 140. 

Ibid., 20. 

Ibid., 139,140. 

Ibid., 138. 
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6 Ibid., 138. 

7 Ibid., 138-39. 
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An instanoe of influonco of the state on sooial life is 
recorded. When Chaoh aoquired some tracts in Sindh, he 
is said to have made the J&tas and Loh&nas undertake to 
wear only mockswords, to forswear saddles, to keep their 
heads and feet uncovered, and to adopt oertain occupations 
like those of carrying fuel and providing guides. 1 

The Arab occupation of Sindh was a mere episode. 
Muslim rule soon disappeared and for the next four centuries 
Sindh relapsed into the old politioal conditions. 

The administration of the rest of tho northern plains 
has to be gathered from inscriptions. In the eighth and 
Feudalism later centuries the centripetal foroes are 
even weaker than in the former inter¬ 
regnums. Feudalism was now more rampant than ever. 
The title R&ja oould be assumed by, or could be bestowed 
upon, men whose rule was confined to a single village. In 
the disintegration of the times we can watch the rise of such 
small feudatories step by step. Udayam&na’s lengthy rook 
inscription at Dudhpani in Magadha, of the eighth century 
A.D., records that three brothers, Udayam&na, f$ridhauta- 
mAna and Ajitamana, merchants by profession, on their 
way back from T&malipti in Bengal to AyodhyA, after a 
gloriously successful mercantile adventure, happened to 
tarry at Bhraraarai&lmali in Magadha. The ruler Adisimha 
chanced to appear in the forest near by on a hunting trip 
and demanded an avaloga or avalogan—some sort of supplies 
or presents—from the villagers. The latter betook them¬ 
selves to Udayam&na and entreated him to do the king’s 
behest on their behalf. Udayam&na, overflowing with 
riches, readily complied and found himself a favourite with 
the king and a recipient of a £rlpatta or diadem from royal 
hands. At his request the ruler sent an assuranoe to the 


’ Ibid., 146 et Beq. 
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villagers of Bhramara£&lmali of his good will towards them. 
On his return to the village, the benevolent merchant 
received an affectionate welcome. The grateful people 
requested him to be their Rfija. The ruler approved of the 
proposal. And so Udayamflna began his rule over the 
village. He managed to have his brothers ^ridhautam&na 
and Ajitamfina appointed Rfijas of the neighbouring villages, 
Nabhflti.?andaka and Chingat A 1 

In this inscription Adisiihha is only called Magadh&dhir&ja. 
The absence of any of the threo grand titles—Paramesvara, 
Mahar&jadhiraja, ParamabhattAraka— which were universally 
employed by independent kings from the Gupta period on¬ 
wards, shows that Adisiihha himself was only a feudatory. 
Nor does his name appear in any other inscription as that 
of a suzerain. So thoro is the interesting spectacle of 
feudatory Adhirajas creating sub-feudatory Rajas. 

The emergence of suzerainty like that of vassalage oan 
also bo studied in the inscriptions. The Khalimpur Plate of 
Dharmap&ladeva records that Gopala was 
An instance of induced by the people to assume the 
suzerainty. sovereignty in order to put an end to law¬ 

lessness and disorder. The grant employs 
the term Matsya-Ny&ya—the Logio of the Fish—the classical 
Sanskrit expression for anarchy. So he founded the Pftla 
dynasty of sovereigns about 730—740 A.D. He married 
Daddadovi, daughter of a king of Bhadra, and thus assimilat¬ 
ed his lino to the bluest blood of the country. 2 Here, 
then, we oan observe how the general popular support 
would enable a dynasty to rise to supremacy. As in the 
earlier oenturies, the rise to independence was always 
signalised by the assumption of the grand titles. Thus 

1 Bp. Ind., II, No. 27. 

* Khalimpur Grant in Bp. Ind., Vol. IV, No. 34. For Bhadra, Ind. 
Ant., NXI, p. 268. 
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the Alina Copper Plate Inscription of Sll&ditya VII of 
tho year 766*67 A.D. designates Dharasena IV, as Parama- 
bhatt&raka, Mah&raj&dhir&ja, Parame^vara, and Cakravartin 
and applies the same titles to his successors but his pre¬ 
decessors are not designated in the same style* The in¬ 
scription describes powerful princes as bowing before tho 
suzerain. 1 

The rise from vassalage to independence or suzerainty 
is also indicated in somo other epigraphio records of this 
period. The Daulatpura Plate of Bhoja- 

From vassal- deva I of Mahodaya, in the modern state 
age to md^pen- 

dence. of Jodhpur, dated Harsa saihvat 100, that 

is about 706 A.D., speaks of the grantee 
and his predecessors as Mah&r&jas. 2 On the other hand, the 
Pehevfi. (Pehoa) Inscriptions of Harsa samvat 276, that is, 
about 882 A.D., speaks of the same monarchs as Mahftrajfi- 
dhirtijas, 3 It seems that sometime during the interval of 
176 years, tho dynasty asserted its independence, and 
contrary to tic usual practice, all its previous members 
were given the grand titles. 

Most of the rulers of this period are Rajphts who, ac¬ 
cording to modern research, had much foreign blood in 
, „ their veins and who, as an age-long tradi- 

Rulers. 1/1011 indicates, had been consecrated to 

K§atriyaship. Even non-Ksatriya king- 
ship was known during this period. Commenting on Manu, 
VII, 1,2; VIII, 40, the orthodox Medh&tithi, who lived 
in the 10th century A.D., admitted the validity of non- 
Ksatriya kingship. Later about the 14th century, VijnA- 
nesvara, who commented on Y&jnavalkya in theMit&k- 
§ara, one of the most influential of all legal commentaries, 
agreed with Medh&tithi„ 


* Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, No. 39. 

* Ep. Ind., V, No. 24. 

3 Kielhorn’s List No. 546, 
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The inscriptions convey a fair idea of administrative 
structure when they enumerate the personages to whom 

Administra- the royal comn *and addressed. In the 
tive machinery. Khalimpur Plate of Dharmapfdadova, 
Magadha. Rajans and R&jAnakas head the list. The 
former is undoubtedly a feudal designation. It shows that 
feudatories were required to respect the suzerain’s commands 
and arrangements. It can also mean that the feudatories 
were employed in high office in the suzerain’s direct adminis¬ 
tration. The term R&jAnaka signified minister in Kashmir 
and Chambft. But the context of the Khalimpur Inscription 
indicates that some feudatories are meant. Perhaps they 
represent a grade definitely lower than that of R&jas but 
the point is not free from doubt. The grant in question 
is made at the request of N&rayanavarman, the MahA- 
sAmantadhipati—great chief of SAmantas, that is, 
feudatories. It is probable that the greatest and 
most notable of the feudatories was given this title. 
The term Rajaputra which follows shows that princes, 
whether of tho suzerain or of the feudal houses, 
were often employed in high administrative posts. 
Next, the RAjAmAtyas mean, as usual, tho ministers 
of the king, probably only tho highest ministers. 
The Dfitaka is not mentioned with other officers but 


he is evidently an officer of the highest importance. 
In the present inscription, the YuvarAja himself seems to 
hold that position. The SenApatis or commanders of 
armies stand next in order. Besides them there are a 


large number of officers. The DauhsAdhasudhanikas and 
Cauroddharanikas are obviously police-officers. The Dagda- 
gaktis and DagdapA&kas may be police-officers but it is 
more probable that they are judicial officers who are 
invested with tho “ power of punishment.” The Saulkikas 
and Gaulmikas were, as in the preceding epochs, concerned 
with the supervision of tolls and of forests. The Ddtas, 
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Gam&gamikas 1 and Abhitvarmunas are the various classes 
of messengers. The mention of Kholas between D&tas and 
Gam&gamikas indicates that the Kholas were also a olass 
of messengers. The use of four, or at least, three different 
terms points to a gradation. In any case the frequent 
mention of messengers with responsible officers is an index 
of their importance and position. In a far-flung empire their 
function was necessarily one of great importance. To the 
central as to the subordinate offioes were attached a num¬ 
ber of secretaries or clerks, who, again, seem to be divided 
into grades. K&yastha was the general term applied to 
them. Jyesthak&yasthas or chief writers are specially 
mentioned in the Khalirapur grant. Among fiscal officers, 
besides the fWlkika is mentioned the Sastadhikrita, the 
superintendent or controller of the ^astharhsa or ^adbhftga, 
the traditional royal sixth of the land produce. The Tari- 
kas were probably overseers of the ferries and collected the 
ferry tolls. There are a number of military officers, in¬ 
spectors of the elephants, horse and other troops. Along 
with them are mentioned inspectors of boats, of cows, 
buffaloes, goats and sheep. The possibility of these inspec¬ 
tors being civil officers cannot be excluded but from the 
context and order of their enumeration, it seems that they 
belonged to the military departments and had charge of the 
boats which served as a sort of flotilla on the big rivers, 
and of the animals required for the supply of the army with 
various articles of diet and comfort. The tadflyuktakas and 
viniyuktakas are minor employees, perhaps both on the 
civil and military side. The Bhatas, as usual, are soldiers 
while C&tas, as usual, are petty miscellaneous, chiefly, 
police officers. 

The Bh&galapur plates of N&r&yanap&la (Ind. Ant., XV, 
pp. 304 et seq.) also give Mah&s&mantas and RftjarAjanakas 

1 For Gam&garaikas, see also Ep* Ind,, III, No* B6; Ind. Ant., 
SV,p. 306; XVII, p. It. 
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as feudatories. Besides other officers there are Kaetrapa, 
protector of the fields, Pr&ntapala, protector of the frontiers, 
Kottapala and Kha^daraki^a—police or military officers. It 
appears that either the king or these offioers appointed keep¬ 
ers of elephants, horses, camels, inferior naval and military 
officers, mon in charge of foals, mares, cows, she-buffaloes, 
goats and sheep. It seems that mercenaries were employ¬ 
ed from far and wide. The fiscal system is of the usual 
type. Besides the three classes of mossengers there are 
Dfltapraisanikas—those who despatched messengers. 

Prom this inscription some idea of provincial and local 
government can be formed. Contrary to expectations, 

Provincial and Vi ? a y a P atis mentioned before Bhoga- 
local govern- patis. It may be a mistako or it may be 
mont " that the terms were used rather loosely 

at some opoohs and places. Elsewhere in the same in¬ 
scription the sequenoe of local divisions is stated as 
Bhukti, Visaya, and Man<Jala. Bhogapati was usually in 
charge of a bhoga or bhukti, that is, a province. Visaya- 
pati, as before, held charge of a Visaya or district. 
It may be mentioned that in the Alina Copper Plate In¬ 
scription of &Mditya (VII) (766-67 A.D.) the term Ahfira 
is used in the sense of Visaya. D&b'agr&mika is the oflioer 
in oharge of a group of ten villages. It appears that this 
looal division was of general prevalence. Karanas were 
another class of government servants charged with regis¬ 
tration, etc. The reference to ‘ other distriot officers ’ shows 
that there were numerous other government employees 
in local government. The MaMmahattaras and Mahattaras 
seem to be village elders who were not government em¬ 
ployees. But their frequent mention in the inscriptions 
shows that they had a voioe in village administration and, 
it may be, also in the administration of the next higher 
division. The information about the fisoal system in this 
inscription is rather soanty. The four villages in question 
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are granted with the talap&(aka and paftika. The former 
signifies the land revenue paid to the government. Pattika 
means market dues, usually charged on all markets. 
This inscription, like others, proves that kings often 
displayed great generosity. Four villages are here 
granted for the maintenance of a temple erected by tho 
Mah&sfimantMhipati NArilyanayarman. 1 

The NAlanda Copper Plate Grant of Devapaladeva of 
the 10th century A.D. issued by a holder of the three 
A N a 1 a n d a grand titles, mentions practically all 
« rant - . the foregoing officers. R&jftmfltya and 

Mahakfirttfikritika alike seem to be high ministers of state. 
The Rfijasthfinlya is probably a viceroy, and Uparika, 
a fiscal officer. The DiUhlparfidhika is a judicial officer. 
The, fiscal system is the same. The large number of 
officers in all the later grants shows that the administrative 
structure had attained to the height of its development.* 

We meet with essentially the same system in distant 
Orissa, though, here, the number of ohief officers and depart¬ 
ments is smaller. In the ninth century 
0ri 8fl ' Talcher Grant of Kulastambha the king 

has the three grand titles. He has big feudatories, Mahfisft- 
mantas, under him. He addresses his command also to 
R&japutras. Then there are the DandapMkas, Niyuktakas, 
C&tas, Bhatas and “ others.” Mandala is used for Visaya.* 
The Noulpur Grant of Subh&kara (8th century A.D.) was 
issued by an hereditary MahSr&ja who was thus a feudatory. 
He addresses Mahasamantas and MahftrSjas which shows 
that he had big sub-feudatories under him. The mention of 
R&japutras shows that princes wore employed in high 
offices. KuraHra is probably a mistake for Kumftr&m&tyas, 

> Bp. Ind., IV, No. 84. Also Ind. Ant., XI, p. 839. 

* Bp. Ind., XVII, p. 310. 

» Ep. Ind., XII, No. 20. 
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counsellors of princes. The Uparikas, Dapdapfidikas, 
TadAniyuktakas are there as usual. The Antarangas 
are clearly household offioers. The MahAk§apa$alAdhi- 
karapAdhikrita who acts as the Dfttaka is primarily an 
officer of the Record Department. So, too, the PustapAias, 
keepers of books. Another offioer is designated as MahA- 
k^apatalika-Bhogika which shows that he combined the 
offices of a provincial governor and a record-keeper. Per¬ 
haps, he was in charge of the records of his province. 
Visayapatis, district offioers, are there as usual. The 
reference to two villages as situated in two Visayas in 
North Tosali indicates that the last was the name of a 
province. The occurrence of the term Brihadbhogika 
shows that the governors of the major provinces might 
have enjoyed this higher title. There is another officer 
SthAnAntarika but his functions are not clear. Prom the 
analogy of other inscriptions he appears to be a police- 
officer. 1 

The administration was by no means so elaborate 
everywhere. In AlmorA, a mountainous district in 
the north of the present United Provinces 
Almorl 0 f Agra and Oudh, the machinery seems 

to have been much simpler. Two TAleSvara Grants found 
there are forgeries but they are none the less valuable for 
the administration of that district about the eighth 
oentury A.D. The monarch, in spite of the undoubtedly small 
extent of his territory, is oalled ParamabhattAraka, MahA- 
rAjAdhirAja whioh is a dear indication of his independence. 
In the spurious grant he is made to address chiefs, that 
is, his feudatories, among others. Besides them, there 
were many landowners. The prince is one of the coun¬ 
sellors of the king. The chamberlain and the pramatara 
are the chief oivil offioers mentioned. The masters of 

i Bp. Ind., XIV, No. 1. 
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the elephants and horse are the principal military officers. 
The mention of Kulac&rikas, that is, heads of kulas or 
families with the landed magnates and offioers shows that 
society in the hills was organised partly on the basis of 
olans or families and that their heads exeroised some 
regulating authority. 1 

Another grant discovered in M&rw&r in the 
modern state of Jodhpur also indicates that the adminis¬ 
trative structure in some regions was 
MArw&r. simpler than in others. The command 

in question was issued by an independent monarch who 
bears the three grand titles. But his administrative 
system is rather elementary.* The same remark applies 
to Bundelkhand. From the 9th century 
Bundelkhand. ^.D. onwards, the Chandel princes of 

Jej4kabhukti appear as great builders. They beautified 
the towns of MahobS. Kalinjar and Khajur&ho with magni¬ 
ficent temples, palaces, lakes and tanks whioh still survive 
somewhere intact, somewhere in ruins But the adminis¬ 
trative system of the whole region of Bundelkhand never 
readied the complexity of other regions. In the Paohar 
Plate of Paramardideva whioh is as late as the 12th cen¬ 
tury A.D. the king of Kalinjar, like his ancestors, has the 
three grand titles. His territory is subdivided into Visayas 
but his system of government is not elaborate.’ 

The Sunarpal Stone Inscription of Jayasiriihadeva of 
Bastar in the modern Central Provinces, belonging prob¬ 
ably to this period, calls the king R4j&- 
Bastar, C. . dhir&ja Mah&r&ja. He makes the grant 

in the presenoe of five officers—the chief minister, the 
Padivada probably the grand chamberlain, the Cavari* 
kumftra, probably the prince in charge of the whisk, the 


Bastar, C.P. 


1 Bp. Ind., XU1, No. 7. 
* Bp. Ind., X, No. 17. 

5 Ep. Ind., X. No. 11. 
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Sarvav&di NAyaka, probably the head of the intelligence 
department, and the DAdesan Patra CavakA, whose position 
is obscure. In this comparatively backward region, the 
organisation is different and simpler. 1 Two other inscrip¬ 
tions from near Bastar belonging to the middle of the 
eleventh century A.D. apply the title Mah&r&j&dhirAja to 
King Someivaradeva and oall two of his queens MahAdevts.* 

In PamparAjadeva’s Kankar Copper Plates, of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century A.D., belonging to the 
Chhatt sagadh division of the modern 
C Chhattisagadh. 0 en t r al Provinces, the title Paramabhat- 
tAraka and Mahamandale.svara are used 
in the ordinary sense.’ 

The Copper Plate Grant of VakpatirAja of DharA in 
MAlwA of the year 980 A.D. mentions the usual fiscal 
arrangements. It is particularly import¬ 
ant for local government. It records that 
a village belonging to the Tin isapadra Twelve was alienated 
to the temple of a goddess. 4 It proves that divisions 
like the Twelve-village, so common in the Deooan and the 
south, obtained as far north as Central India. It was on 
the basis of villages and their combinations that areas of 
local government were demarcated. 

The majority of the inscriptions of this period refer to 
the Mahattaras or Mahattamas of a 
The village. village. The two terms, though apparent¬ 
ly representing the comparative and superlative degrees, 
have the same political signifioanoe, that of elders. Their 
repeated mention shows that generally the elders of 
a village were > associated, it seems informally, with the 
regular servants of government in the management of 


MjUw4. 


1 Bp. Ind., X, No. 6. 

* Bp. Ind., X, No. 6. 

» Bp. Ind., IX, No. 22. 

* Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 159. 
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rural affairs. Sometimes they rose high and obtained 
recognition at the oourts of suzerains and feudatories. 
In one of the grants a Mahattama appears as the Dfltaka. 1 2 

The tenth century Rajor Inscription of Mathanadeva 
speaks of numerous dues from a village (the 

The fiscal system. , 

object of a grant), customary and not cus¬ 
tomary, fixed and not fixed, shares of all sorts of grains—the 
khalabhik§ft, prasthaka, skhandhaka, m&rganaka. The 
meaning of these is not dear. The dictionaries give no help. 9 
The fines for “ ten offences ” whioh are hereby alienated 
formed a distinct source of revenue. The mention of 
treasures and deposits shows that the mineral products 
and treasure-trove were state-perquisites—a fact whioh is 
corroborated by the Dharma S&stras. A little later the 
inscription mentions a few additional taxes—three vim- 
tfopokas as customary in the market on every sack of agri¬ 
cultural produce brought for sale ; two palik&s from every 
ghatakakfipaka of clarified butter and oil; two viiiuSopa- 
kas per measure for every shop; and fifty leaves for 
every ohollikd of leaves imported from outside the specified 
boundaries. The occurrence of the term Mattadfiva in 
this inscription and of Mandapikfi or 6ulkamantfapik& in 
others shows the existence of a regular ousloms-house in 
towns and elsewhere. 3 

Feudatories appear in numerous inscriptions as mak¬ 
ing grants on their own authority. In the Rajim Copper 
Plate Inscription of about 800 A.D. Raja 

Feudatories. , , . . . 

Tivaradeva refers to his suzerain though 
the latter's name is not given in the inscription. He grants 
to some Br&hmanas a village in a Bhukti, whioh seems to 

1 Ep. Ind., X, No. 17; III, No. 36. 

2 Khalabhik§£ apparently means the alms of the threshing floor 
(Ep* Ind., II, p. 179) but its fiscal significance is obscure For a 
discussion of MArganaka, Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 83. 

3 Ep. Ind,, III, No. 9$, 
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show that his dominions were wide enough to be divided 
into provinces.' In the two Pra&tstis of Baij N&th, prob¬ 
ably of the ninth century, in the North-western PuBjab a 
Raj&naka grants part of the daily receipts at the customs 
house to Vaidyanfttha. 8 

A tenth century stone inscription of Siyadoni in the 
modern state of Gwalior in Central India shows that the 
town was for a while ruled by independent kings who 
called themselves Mah&r&jadhir&jas. Another personage 
is distinguished as SamadhigatA-^eeamahA^abda and MahA3a- 
mantAdhipati. He enjoys all the MahA^abdas and is desig¬ 
nated as the lord high chief of feudatories and may be 
regarded as the greatest of all the feudatories under the 
dynasty . 3 The plates of Pravarasena II, from Dudia in 
ChhindawArA in the modern Central Provinces, record a 
grant by a MahAraja, a feudatory. It belongs probably to 
the 8th century A.D.* In Balavarman’s Plates of the year 
893 A.D. the MahAsAmanta who had attained the five 
Mahfirfabdas deolares himself a vassal, as meditating on the 
feet of the hereditary Paramabhattflraka, MahArAjAdhirAja, 
ParameiSvara. * 

The inscriptions bring out very clearly the activity of 
guilds or ad hoc organisations. An inscription from the 
_ ... temple of GartbnAth at Paheva in the 

Guilds. 

district of KarnAl in the PunjAb, of the 
year 882-83 A.D., applies the three grand titles to the King 
Bhoja and his father and then proceeds to narrate how a 
number of horse-dealers, thirty-three or thirty-four in 
number, from eight different villages in different regions, 
entered into an agreement to impose upon themselves 


1 Fleet, op. cit„ No. 81, 

* Bp. Ind., I, No. 16. 

’ Ep. Ind., I, No. 21. 

* Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 26. 
9 Bp. Ind., IX, No. 1. 
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certain tithes for distribution among some temples, sanctu¬ 
aries and priests, in specified proportions. 1 Numerous 
other inscriptions refer to guilds. Corroborative evidenoe 
comes from literature. Commenting on Manu, VIII, 41, 
in the tenth oentury A.D. Medhatithi explained $rent as 
guilds of merchants, artisans, bankers or priests and thus 
testified to their existence. 

Except in the sphere of village administration, the 

governmental system of the north resembles that of the 

regions towards the south in all essentials 
Gujar&to. , _ 

though there are some differences of 

details. A few points of comparison and contrast may 

be noticed. The eighth century plates of Dantivarman of 

Gujar&t show the feudatory Mah&sAmanta as possessed of 

the five Mah&^abdas and as ‘ lord of great feudal chiefs.* 

It appears that sometimes in the North and more often 

elsewhere in ancient India, suzerains granted lofty titles 

to their principal feudatories. The administrative system 

which obtained in the territories of this feudatory followed 

the usual type. RAstrapati, however, is substituted for 

Bhogika as the title of the provincial governor. Both the 

designations have a fiscal significance. It is interesting 

to note that the grant is made to an academic institution 

and is to be enjoyed by successive generations of pupils. 2 

The ninth century inscriptions from Ovt near the gulf of 

Cambay only mention the usual officers. 3 

The grant of Govind III (80(3-7A.D.) from Nftsik 
district mentions the usual officers and items of revenue. 4 


The Deccan. 


In the Cambay Plates, too, Govind III, the 
Rfi?trakflta king, has the three grand 


titles. His grants intended for Brahmajaas are communi- 


1 Ep.Ind.,I, No. 23. 

* Ep. Ind., VI, No. 28. 

s Ind. Ant., V, 1870, pp. 109 et seq. 

* Ind, Ant.. XI, 1882, pp, 166 et seq. 
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oated to R&gtrapatis, governors of provinces, Visayapaiis, 
district officers, Gr5makdtas, beads of villages, Mahattaras, 
elders of villages, and to such government servants as 
Yuktakas, Upayuktakas and Adhikfirikas.' A Devagiri 
Inscription of about the 10th oentury, though spurious and 
unreliable for the subject of the actual grant, is valuable for 
a few administrative details. Here a Mah&s&mantftdhipati 
has the hereditary title of the “ supreme lord of the town 
Trikundlapura,” which was probably the capital of his 
territory. He enjoyed the privileges of using the Nanda- 
navana umbrella, the horse-crest and the mirror banner— 
some of the signs of high feudal rank. By the way, he 
demands from the villagers a supply of grass for his ele¬ 
phants and horses while on tour. 2 

The inscriptions reveal a few peculiarities in titles. 
Thus, the Hatti-Mattftr Inscription of the R&sfcrakflta King 
Kriyna I, of Malkhed of the year 765 

Titles. • 

A.D , substitutes Bhatftra for Bhattfiraka.’ 
Further south in Mysore a Doddahuniji Inscription of Niti- 
rairga and Satyakfiraa, of the 9th oentury A.D., mentions 
a line of Dharraaraaharajas, presumably a dynasty of feuda¬ 
tories who prided themselves on their attachment to 
religion.* TwoKadamba grants show that a line of Dharroa- 
Mah&ra&tras assumed the title MahAr&j&dhirfija. 5 In the 
Nilgund Inscription of the line of Amoghavarya I, of the 
year 866 A.D., from the Dhfirwftd district in the Western 
Presidency, the three grand titles are joined to Pahcamahs- 
Sabdas. This juxtaposition of the titles of suzerainty 
and vassalage is either a mistake or a strictly local pecu¬ 
liarity.* In almost all other inscriptions the distinctive 

1 Kp. lad., VII, No. 0. 8 Bp. Ind., XI, 1. 

* Bp. lad., VI, No. 18. 

4 Bp. Ind., VI, No. 0. 

* Bp. Ind., VI, No. 3; VI, No. 24 Co); V, 1*. 

* Bp. Ind., VI, No. 11. 
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significance of the titles is observed. In faot in the ninth 
century in GujarAt it was possible for a sub-feudatory 
to acquire the five Mahft&ibdas. In the Torkhede 
Grant of the year 812 A.D., of the time of GovindarAja, 
a feudatory of a feudatory is called Mah&s&manta and is 
said to have obtained the Pancamah&sabda. 1 The pheno¬ 
menon is extremely rare. It was perhaps confined to oases 
in which the difference between a feudatory and a sub-vassal 
was faint. 

In the sphere of local government one of the most strik¬ 
ing facts which emerge from the inscriptions of the Deccan 
and the south is that administrative divi- 
ment al govorn ~ sions were called after (1) the number of 
villages which they contained or were 
supposed to contain, and (2) the town which formed the 
headquarters of the administration. The Banav&si Twelve- 
thousand is often mentioned in the inscriptions. In some 
inscriptions Banav&si is said to be a great city and its governor 
is clearly a feudatory. Other epigraphio records speak of 
the Belgali Three-hundred, the Kundur Five-hundred, the 
Purigere Three-hundred, the Kundarage, Seventy. A single 
governor might be in charge of several suoh areas. The 
son of one suoh governor was placed in charge of a smaller 
area, the Nidugandage Twelve which probably formed 
part of his father’s province. Elsewhere a village called 
Nilgund forms part of the Mulagunda Twelve whioh itself 
was part of Belvola Three-hundred. 8 

* Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 9. 

2 Ep. Ind., XI, No. 1; XIII, No. 14 ; VII, No.28; VI, 11, 24 (a); XV, 
No. 21; IV, No, 80; V, No. 25; XVII, No. 10; IV, Nos. 36, 60 ; XIII, 
Nos. 2,14 ; XVI, Nos. 8, 9,11. Ind. Ant., XI, 273; XVIII, 309, 362. Rice 
and others believed that the numbers referred to revenue figures or 
value of the produco. But they range from twelve to twelve thou¬ 
sand and appear to refer only to the real or supposed number of 
villages included in such an administrative area 
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Some southern grants give Bhukti, Vi$aya and Mandala 
as the successive administrative divisions. 
na^ns! 11 De8lg " Mandala would thus be the lowest sub¬ 
division above the village. 1 2 A few pecu¬ 
liarities in offioial designations deserve a passing notice. 
In Anantavarman’s Alamanda Plates, Rahasya seems to 
mean private secretary. The keeper of records is called 
Ak§a&Uin. a In the Mayidavolu Plates of $ivaskandavarman, 
earlier than the ninth century A.D., the heir-apparent is 
called Yuvamah&r&ja. Vy6prita is the designation of one of 
the local officers. 3 4 Two Anaimalai Inscriptions of the 
year 770 A.D. from near MadfirA designate the chief minis¬ 
ter as Uttaramantrin.' 1 The Konnur Spurious Inscription 
of Amoghavarsa I seems to substitute Rastrapati for 
Vi^ayapati. 5 

The Herbal Inscription of the year 975 A.D. from 
the Dharw&r district shows that land could sometimes bo 
alienated as dowry. Here it is recorded 

Miscellaneous. 

that two or three generations earlier some 
large pieces of territory had been given as the dowry of a 
princess. 6 7 Grants were sometimes made for the daily 
feeding of some people. Thus in the Baloda Plates of Tl- 
varadeva, called sovereign of Ko^ala in the south, a village 
is granted “ together with treasures, together with deposits,” 
etc., etc., to feed daily thirty Br&hmanas, or others who might 
alight at the rest-house of Bilvapadraka. It was a condition 
of the grant that the charity was to be managed by the 
Adhiijth&na or local authorities. 1 ' Incidentally, the record 

1 Ep. Ind., XIV, No. 14. 

2 Ep. Ind., Ill, No, 3. Of. Ind. Ant., IV, p. 12 ; XIII, p. 121. 

3 Bp. Ind., VI, Nos. 8, 31. 

4 Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 33. 

B Ep. Ind., VI, No. 4. 

6 Ep. Ind., IV, 60. 

7 Ep. Ind., VII, 13, 

63 
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testifies to the royal monopoly of mines. The Mayidavoln 
Plates of Sivaskandavarman from the Kistna district bring 
to view the state-monopoly of salt and other dues. “ (Let 
the area of land granted be) free from diggings for salt, free 
from (the supply) of bullocks in succession, free from the 
entranoe of soldiers, free from (the supply of) boiled rice, 
water-pots .... cots and dwellings—with these and all 
the other immunities prescribed by the rules regarding 
all Brahmadeyas . . . The demands for the various 
articles seem to have been made for soldiers,'policemen and 
petty officials. Like some others this inscription furnishes 
a vivid explanation of the clause, which oocurs so frequently 
in grants, that the area in question is not to be entered by 
O&tas and Bhatas. 


1 Bp. Ind., VI, Not, 8, 31, 



CHAPTER XV. 


Kashmir and ChambA. 


Kalhana. 


Tho administrative system of the northern plains 
obtained with some modifications in mountainous regions 
like Kashmir and Chamb&. Thanks to 
Kalhana one can trace the practical work¬ 
ing of institutions from age to age in greater detail for 
Kashmir than for any other region in the north. Tho Rftja- 
tarangini, as the composition of Kalhana is called, is easily 
the most important of the few historical works in Sanskrit. 
The author lived in the twelfth century A.D. and writes 
romanoe rather than history for the early agos from which 
his narrative begins. But as he approaches his own times 
he gains in accuracy, definiteness and fulness. He based 
his history partly on Nilamatas, blue records, an expression 
which reminds one of Blue Books. It appears that such 
records of political and other happenings were regularly 
kopt in Kashmir. Kalhana’s long narrative brings to light 
some novel features of political life. 1 

As the R&jatarangini and later accounts prove, caste 
in Kashmir assumed a form different from those whioh 
prevailed elsewhere in North India- The 
fourfold division was certainly known 
but it laoked rigidity. There was a 
sharp division between Br&hmanas and ^Adras and a still 
sharper one between Brfihmanas and untouchables. The 


Caste 

Kashmir. 


1 For Kalhana’s life, M* A. Stein, Introduction to the translation 
of the R&jatarangipi, Vol, I, Ch. I, pp* 6-12; for the scope and 
character of his work, Ibid*, Ch* II, pp* 22—41* 
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number of Ksatriyas and Vais'yas was small. There are, 
indeed, some clans of R&japutras, redoubtable warriors, 1 
but there is a passage which shows that these were not 
native to Kashmir. 2 3 * * The number of Br&hmanas was so large 
that the priests practically separated themselves from the 
ordinary Br&hmanas. They organised themselves into cor¬ 
porations in numerous places, became a power in the land and 
threatened or carried out hunger-strikes. 9 Many Brahmanas 
took service under the government and, as petty officials 
and clerks, were included in the generic term Kayastha.* 
There is a record that all Br&hmanas were once exempted 
from capital punishment 9 but the subsequent narrative 
does not show that the privilege was universally respected. 
In marriage the restrictions of caste were disregarded more 
frequently than in the plains of the north. For instance, in 
the early years of the eleventh century A.D., King Sam- 
gramaraja married his daughter to a Br&hmana state 
officer. 6 The mother of King Jay&plda was the daughter of 
a petty liquor-trader. 7 8 In the tenth century king Cakravar- 
man made a dom, a woman of the very lowest class, 
his chief queen. 6 High office was within the reach of men 
of low birth. In the ninth century A.D., one of the chief 
officers, an engineer of Avantivarman, was a foundling. 9 
The son of a Vai^ya who was a watchman in a temple, 
rose to be the chief minister of another king. 10 

1 Kalhaija, Rajatarahgijji, VII, 360, 368, 1617; VIII. 323 

2 Ibid., VIII, 1328, 

3 Ibid., VIII, 710, 905, infra. 

* Ibid., VII, 38; VIII, 2383. The term Kayastha is first men¬ 

tioned in IV, 021. Later, it occurs frequently, i.e., VIII, 85—87, 131, 
560, etc., etc. It does not yet mean a distinct caste ora group of 
sub-castes as at present. 

6 Ibid., IV, 96. 

6 Ibid., VII, 11. 

7 Ibid., IV, 678. 

8 Ibid., V, 389. 

9 Ibid., V, 73. 

10 Ibid., VII, 207. 
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Feudal conditions were present in Kashmir as elsewhere. 
King Meghav&hana in the earlier ages was believed to have 
conquered many kings’ in the course of a 
ditions. dal ° 0U " Digvijaya and made them promise to 
abstain from slaughter of animals (III, 
27, 29). Lalit&ditya was believed to have carried his 
arms far and wide (IV, 144 et seq.) and imposed his suzer¬ 
ainty on many princes. In an apparently incidental 
passage Kalhana remarks that the terrified R&jas and Raja- 
putras confined themselves to their homes, “ as if in em¬ 
barrassment” (IV, 447). The number of R&jas, indeed, 
seems to have been legion. External marks of subjection 
were sometimes attached to a whole tribe. It was believed 
that according to the command of LalitMitya the Purus- 
kas carried their arms at their back and shaved half their 
head. The particular record may be mythical but the 
fact of such occasional restrictions is probable. In the 
latter years of the ninth century A.D. 6ahkaravarman 
carried out another Digvijaya (V, 139). As he advanced, 
his army was swelled from place to place by the lines of 
feudatory chiefs (V, 140). A council summoned by 

Sugandhit (904—906 A.D.) to settle the succession included 
many feudatories (V, 250). Feudal chiefs often played 
a notable part in the politics of the kingdom as a whole 
(V, 451-52). They were always expected to help the suzerain 
in times of war (VII, 48). 

The narration of Kalhana reveals the working of the 
despotism in all its beneficence, its terror and its caprices. 

There were many pious, noble and gener- 

iteb e enefice 0 nce m; 0US kin S s ' The court of fcho half ^gend- 
ary Samdhimat is said to have resembl¬ 
ed the assembly of 6iva and to have been adorned by 
asoetios. 1 The shrines built by LalMditya, one of the 


Ibid, II, 127. 
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heroes of Kashmir history, were supposed to be numberless. 1 
la the tenth oentury A.D. a single king granted 55 Agra- 
liaras, furnished with various implements, to Br&hmapas.' 
Many other kings founded Buddhist vihAras or IBrahmanio 
temples, made grants of land for their maintenance and 
also showered generous gifts on Br&hmanas.* Their 
example was followed by their relations and ministers. 
For instance, AmritaprabhA, one of the queens of the Bud¬ 
dhist king Meghavahana, built a lofty vihAra for the benefit 
of foreign bhikgus.* Other queens followed suit.’ Kal- 
hana preserves the tradition that Tunjlna I who ruled in 
ancient days afforded generous, unstinted relief to his 
subjects in days of famine.* In historic times, too, there 
Were rulers who supplied grain to people at cheap rates.’ 
The state does not seem to have founded many hospitals in 
Kashmir at any epoch but they were not altogether un¬ 
known.* 

On the oilier hand, there were many rulers who almost 
revelled in tyranny or who trampled religion under their 

Tyranny feet w ^ en ^ey required money. In the 

eleventh century A.D. King Harsa 
plundered most of the temples and took away their accumu¬ 
lated treasures.® The requests of his court-favourites suooeed- 
ed with difficulty in preserving two colossal statues of the 
Buddha from molestation. 10 An earlier King iWkaravarman 


1 Ibid., IV, 181, 484. 

* Ibid., VI, 89. 

»Ibid., I, 99, 121, 146-48; II, 132 ; III, 8; IV, 673; V, 124, 168; VII, 
1096,1098; VIII, 243-46, 2391, 8316-17,3343-44, 

* Ibid., Ill, 9. 

s Ibid., Ill, 11—14; for a similar later instance, VIII, 2433. For the 
pious foundations of ministers, VIII, 2419. 

« Ibid., 11,27-33. 
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(883—902 A.D.) straightway plundered sixty-four temples 
and resumed the endowments of many others. 1 Starting on a 
oampaign, Lalit&ditya appropriated ten millions from the 
shrine of Bhftte^a, though on returning victorious, he more 
than made up for it and presented eleven times as much 
to the shrine.* All through the R&jatarahgini there are 
many kings who confiscate previous grants, or divert them 
from their original objeot or who plunder tho 
temples.* Kings sometimes adopted other lines of conduct 
whioh bore even more heavily on the poor. They would 
sometimes take possession of a whole harvest in a given 
area leaving hardly anything to tho cultivators.* In 1099- 
1100 A.D. when a terrible famine and inundation devastated 
the land, King Ilarga, far from thinking of any relief to the 
miserable, imposed heavy fines On the people, tormented 
them through his petty oflioors, and commanded the gover¬ 
nors to kill or disperse certain over-powerful tribes. * There 
wero some kings who wasted the resources of the state 
on their own festivities and drinking.® Others indulged in 
forms of debauchery too horrible to recapitulate. 1 Yet 
others practised diabolical oruelties which make the flesh 
oreep.® 

In the R&jatarangini the people of Kashmir show ex¬ 
traordinary capacity to boar oppression but even their pa¬ 
tience was occasionally exhausted. They 
hunger-strike^ 7 protested by means of hunger-strikes which 
often achieved their immediate object. Thus, 

1 Ibid., V, 16-69. 

‘Ibid., IV, 189. 

* Ibid., II, 132; IV, 396; V, 62, 170; VI, 176; VH, 43, 106, 670, 696, 
1344; VIII, 2766. 

4 Ibid., IV, 347, 628, 639 ; VII, 1107. 

’ Ibid., VII, 1219-27, 

* Ibid., V. 206; VI, 10,160; VII, 286; VIII, 868,1866. 

. * Ibid., IV, 669; V, 440-41; VI, 161-71; VII, 1109-14, 

* Ibid., VIII, 670-80, 
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when the system of forced carriage of loads introduced by 
Sankara varman (V, 174) led to great oppression, the Br&h- 
magas started a fast to be exempted from it (VII, 1088, also 
VIII, 2513). Hunger-strike, in fact, became a common resort 
of people who felt themselves aggrieved. We find the door¬ 
keeper of King Ya^askara in the tenth century, reporting 
once at the close of business to his master, ‘ A BrAhmana 
stands outside to oommit suicide unless he can see (you), 
though I have told him that your Majesty has done with 
business for to-day, and that there is time to-morrow for 
his communication ’ (VI, 43). The king felt obliged to post¬ 
pone his dinner and redress the Brfihmana’s wrong (VI, 
44—60). Once in the 11th century, the Br&hmana counsellors 
of a king led the Purohitas and other BrAhmapas to go on 
a hunger-strike at Parihasapura to bring about the fall of 
an obnoxious royal favourite (VII, 13). For the time being, 
the king yielded (VII, 15). When a bitter civil war be¬ 
tween a king and his son in the 11th century threatened 
to plunge the country into ruin, BrAhmanas organised a 
solemn fast which forced the combatants to make peace 
for a while (VII, 400-401). It will appear that such a hun¬ 
ger-strike roused popular sympathy and had a tendenoy to 
inflame the public feeling. 

Sometimes there arose popular leaders who acquired 
the reputation of experts in the art of arranging fasts. 
They were generally the leaders of the priestly corpora¬ 
tions. They are reckoned among those who delight in the 
king’s misfortunes (VIII, 710). 

In the early years of the 12th century when royal 
servants plundered the AgrahAra of Ak§osura, the looal 
BrAhmanas went on a solemn fast (VIII, 898). Soon other 
fasts broke out in the city (VIII, 899-900) and yet others 
followed on an alarming, unprecedented scale (VIII, 
901-2). The king tried to pacify them in vain (VIII, 903). 
Large numbers of citizens came every day to watoh the 
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hunger-strikers and discussed numberless plans with 
them but to no purpose (VIII, 905). The atmosphere 
was soon oharged with eleotricity and the outbreak of a 
storm was not long delayed (VIII, 907). In the face 
of the crisis the first care of the king was to go to 
the hunger-strikers and try onoe again to conciliate them. 
But his endeavours failed once more (VIII, 903). The 
war went on. It was only when the BrAhmanas were 
frightened at certain exigencies in the struggle that they 
gave up the fast (VIII, 939-40). So familiar was the weapon 
of hunger-strike that even rulers sometimes resorted 
or threatened to resort to it to achieve their ends. At 
the commencement of the twelfth century King Uccala 
vowed that if any accused person or any litigant starved 
himself to death by way of protest against niisoarriage 
of justice, he would himself commit suicide. So, we are 
told, the judges became very careful. 1 There were other 
forms of similar protest. Once a thief having died from 
an over-severe beating, the kind-hearted minister resigned 
and went off on a pilgrimage. 2 

In the political life of Kashmir matters sometimes took 
a more serious turn. There were attempts at the assassina- 
A s s assination, tion of tyrannical rulers or their agents. 
Insurrection, etc. Insurrections broke out. There were 
many who would fish in troubled waters and make the 
situation worse confounded. The pages of the Raja- 
tarangint are full of such incidents. For instance, 
Yudhi§thira I was expelled from the kingdom and he 
and his wives had to undergo terrible hardships. 3 A new 
dynasty from abroad now filled the throne. On a subse¬ 
quent vacancy of the throne, Sandhimati who had resisted 


1 Ibid., VIII, 51. 
1 Ibid*, VII, 602. 
8 Ibid., I, 173. 

64 
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Political 

flections. 


He- 


the tyranny of the late king, was persuaded by the people 
to assume the socptre. 1 On the extinction of the Gonanda 
dynasty a Kfirkota prince was consecrated with sacred 
water poured out from golden jars.’” 

Ofton in the course of his narrative Kalhana pauses 
to moralise on the events in the usual style. 3 There is ono 
set of precepts which came down to poster¬ 
ity as tho political testament of Lalitflditya 
and which deserves notice. Its tone is so 
realistic that it. must bo hold to reflect certain practical 
tendencies in the administration. “ Those who wish to be 
powerful in this land, must always guard against internal 
dissension .. . .’’(IV, 345). “ Thoso who dwell thore in the 
(mountains) difficult of access, should be punished, even if 
they give no offence, because sheltered by their fastness, 
they are difficult to break up if they have (once) accumulated 
wealth " (346). “ Every care should be taken that there 
should not be left with the villagers more food supply than 
required for ono year’s consumption, nor more oxen than 
wanted for (the ullage of) their fields” (347). If they kept more 
wealth, they iwould noglect tho commands of the king 
(348, also, 349—52). 

The scope of the activity of the state in Kashmir is the 
samo as elsowhere in India. Irrigation, for instance, was 
cared for by the state. In the 8th century 
State-activity " r A..D., Lalitaditya distributed the water of 
the Vitasta by constructing a series of 
water-wheels (IV, 212). Besides the cases of the foundation 
temples and viharas, etc., already referred to, it may be 
mentioned that, according to the traditional history, the 
ancient king Moghavfihana began his reign by commanding 

‘ Ibid., H, 116. 

* Ibid., II, 528. 

1 1bid., 1, 118-20; IV, 842. 844-48, 352, 701; V, 183-91, 210 et seq.; 
VIII, 1-61,195, 993. 
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his officials to proolaim everywhere by beat of drum that no 
living beings were to be slaughtered anywhere on any 
account (III, 5). With the same object in view he undertook 
a Digvijaya (III, 27) and made the conquered ‘ kings ? take a 
vow of abstinence from slaughter (III, 29). Butchers and 
others who had hitherto lived on the sale of meat wero 
encouraged by grants from the royal treasury to adopt a 
sinless livelihood (III, 6). In strictly historical times, in the 
latter half of the ninth century A.D., Avantivarman issued 
a command—which was to be observed till the end of the 
world—prohibiting tho killing of fishes and birds on a vast 
take (V, 119)* It appears that the king exercised some 
supervision over tho temples (V, 169). King Harsa (1189— 
1201 A.D.) introduced new fashions in dross. Jay&pida revived 
Sanskrit learning by attracting famous scholars and poets to 
his court towards the close of the 8th century A.D. 

The general tenor of the king's personal share in the 
administration is clear from tho foregoing narrative. A few 
further details may be added. A king was 
sometimes on terms of friendship and 
familiarity with powerful or wealthy subjects (IV, 13-14). 
Righteous kings wero accessible to all, even to the poorest, 
and over ready to redress their wrongs (VI, 44— 60). There 
were kings who discharged the functions of ministers (VI, 
117). At times of festivity, music or dance, tho court present¬ 
ed a brilliant appearance. Singers and artists from abroad 
were readily welcomed (V, 355-6). The magnificence 
of the Kashmir court reached its zenith under King Harsa 
(1089—1101 A.D.). The chronicler goes into lyrics over it. 
“ Nobody in his court was seen without brilliant dress, 
without gold ornaments, with a small following, or without 
a resolute bearing.” People from various countries pre¬ 
sented themselves. The riches of all countries seemed 
to be piled up at the Kashmir court. The palace witnessed 
the movement of numberless counsellors, chamberlains 
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and attendants adorned with golden ohains and bracelets. 
On journeys, a minister would always be mistaken for the 
king. At night the assembly-hall, illuminated by a thou¬ 
sand lamps, was the scene of soholastio discussions, 
musioal performances and dances (VII, 881—83, 895, 944). 
And so on (VII, 948—949). Over and above it all, the 
king practised magnificent oharity (VII, 955). But all this 
expenditure ultimately led to oppressive exactions from 
tax-payers (VII, 1100-1101). 

A king had usually a big harem which was sometimes 
increased by questionable means. For instance, a king 
falls in love with a girl, much younger 
harem 5 k 1 n gs than himself, daughter of a merohant who 
was on friendly terms with him. 1 On 
the other hand, ministers sometimes intrigued with the 
ladies of the royal seraglio. 2 The king’s household ex¬ 
penditure was generally heavy. In the ninth century A.D. 
the household was placed in charge of a superintendent 
designated Grihakritya. 3 

Harein influences sometimes seriously affeoted the 
administration. A singer’s daughters, Hamsi and Nftgalatft 
were taken by the infatuated King Cak- 
ravarman into his harem in the thirties 
of the tenth century A.D. Harhsi was at 
once designated chief queen.' Her relations tended to 
monopolise all power and office with the result that the 
kingdom fell into troubles. 4 Female intrigue, again, was 
one of the forces which complicated the problem of the 
succession on failure of direct heirs. Wo¬ 
men were, as a rule, barred from the 
throne. There is indeed the case of 


Harem in¬ 
fluences. 


The Succes¬ 
sion. 


* Ibid., IV, 23-BO. 

* Ibid., Ill, 497-600; V, 232, 281-S 

* Ibid., V, 167, 176. 

4 Ibid., V, 354, 361-90, 404-12. 
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queen DiddA who actually reigned for a long while in the 
latter half of the tenth century A.D. 1 She is one of the 
extremely few queens who regularly ocoupied a throne in 
ancient India. But even in Kashmir ambitious women 
had generally to content themselves with power behind 
the scenes. Once a royal lady, SugandhA, wielded aotual 
power for two years (904—906 A.D.). Anxious to perpetuate 
her influence, she planned the elevation of one of her own 
creatures to the throne. To achieve her purpose she 
summoned an assembly of feudal chiefs, ministers, Tantrins 
and EkAhgas. But dissensions aroso and two civil wars 
followed in the course of whioh SugandhA herself was 
put to death. 2 

Sometimes a mere false move on the part of a king 
might lead to trouble of the most serious description. In 
1063 A.D. King Ananta, urged by his wife, but against 
the advice of his ministers, abdicated in favour of his son 
Kala^a. But when the latter proved his incapacity by 
his disgraceful rule, the old “ king ” and “ queen ” thought 
of replacing him by their grandson Har§a. The alterca¬ 
tions which followed led to two bitter civil wars at the 
end of whioh Ananta committed suicide. 3 

In the troubles over the succession, Brahmanas some¬ 
times played a leading part. On the deposition of the 
child-king Sftravarman in 939 A.D. the BrAhmaoas gather¬ 
ed from all sacred plaoes, debated the succession for five 
or six days but the man whom they set up at last kept 
them at arm’s length lest they should become too powerful. 4 
In his political testament LalitAditya MuktApida laid 
down that “ the elder should be placed on the throne 


1 Ibid., VI. 

•Ibid., V, 249— 62, 288- 340. 

5 Ibid., VII, 230—456. 

4 Ibid., V, 461-66; VI, 2-4. 
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Do not make the younger king. If, however, through a 
fault of judgment, this should happen, then his commands 
should be obeyed and he (himself) protected, though he 
may be of bad character.” 1 * 

According to Kalhana, there were only seven high 
officials of state until the time of Jalauka, viz., the judge, 

, the revenue superintendent, the treasurer. 

Ministers. , , _ , 

the commander of the army, the envoy, 
the Purohita and the astrologer. Jalauka established 18 
offices or Karmasth&nas,* but the king is represented 
as the son of A3oka and is not quite an historical figure. 
All that we can say is that the number of state departments 
in Kashmir was at first much smaller than eighteen. Much 
later Lalit&ditya instituted another fivo offioes—Mah&prati- 
pida or high chamberlain, Mah&sarhdhivigraha, minister for 
peace and war, Mahasvagala, chief master of the horse, 
MaMbh&nd&gara, high keeper of the treasury, Mah&s&dhana- 
bhfiga, chief executive officer, rather vague. 3 It will appear 
that the administration developed gradually and the 
number of ministers rose accordingly. 

The context of the Rajatarangini indicates that it was 
the titles of these five offices which were denoted by the 
Paucamaha- term Panoamah&£abda. In the inscrip- 

sabda. tions of the plains of India, however, the 

expression will not bear that meaning. There it seems in 
practically every case to refer to feudatories who had the 
privilege of using certain fine musical instruments, or 
beating some instruments five times a day. The most likely 
solution of the difficulty whioh has exercised several 
'scholars, seems to be that the term had different significa¬ 
tions in different localities. 4 In Kashmir ministers were 

1 Ibid., IV, 366—68. 

* Ibid., 1,118—20. 

3 Ibid., IV, 137, 140, 142-43. 

4 Ind. Ant., IV, 106, 180, 204 ; XII, 95 ; XIII, 134 ; XIV, 202. 
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called R&jtlnakas. 1 Above the rest was a chief minister 
called Sarv4dhikAra. 2 Two or oven more of the higher 
offices were sometimes combined in the hands of a single 
person (IV, 140). Sometimes princes of the blood were 
appointed to the highest posts. 3 Other relatives of the 
king also sometimes occupied high offices and exercised 
influence. Sometimes they made merry if a king died 
heirless. * The actual power and prestige of a minister 
would depend on the personal equation but the general 
importance of their position is clear from a few well-attested 
incidents. On the death of Avantivarman in 883 A.D., a 
number of members of the royal family aspired to the 
throne and quarrelled among themselves. The Chamberlain 
placed Sankaravarman, a son of the late king, on the 
throne. Another minister installed a different member 


of the royal family as Yuvar&ja. A civil war was the 
result.' Ministers could sometimes conspire and imperil 
the safety of the king. 4 The commanders of the standing 
army or bodyguard of infantry were particularly dangerous.’ 
One of the most important military commands seems to 
have been that of the Dvarapati or warden of the marches. 

One of the important offioes was that of the Kosft- 
dhyaksa who superintended the treasury. 4 The department 


Other officials. 


of the Grihakritya not only looked after 
palace finance but was also responsible 


for the management of gifts and endowments to gods, Brfth- 


mapas, royal servants, paupers, strangers, cows, etc." A 


new fiscal office or KarmastMna was established by King 


* Kalhann, VI, 117. 

1 Ibid., VII, 864. 

1 Ibid., IV, 142-43. 

' Ibid., IV, 680 ; V. 127-30. 
s Ibid.. V, 127-30. 

" Ibid., VIII. 294 et seq. 

7 Ibid., V, 248. 

* Ibid., V, 232. 

0 Ibid., Vll, 42-43, 
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Kalada in the 11th century. 1 A little later King Har§a cre¬ 
ated some fresh revenue offices to manage his new imposts. 8 
It appears that every head of revenue was managed by a 
separate offioial and his department. The organisation of 
new offices indicates that the administrative system deve¬ 
loped according to needs. Justice seems to be the charge 
of the R&jasth&na. 3 In the plains the term Rajasthanlya 
meant viceroy but in Kashmir the cognate R&jasthflna stood 
for the chief justice or the chief court of justice. The chief ad¬ 
ministrative and household offioes were often filled by aristo¬ 
crats.* But according to the evidenoe of the Rfljatarangini 
as a whole the tendency to the hereditary transmission of 
offioes was less strong in Kashmir than elsewhere in north 
India. 


Among the minor functionaries of state may be men¬ 
tioned Adhikaranalekhakas or official recorders. Their 
duties were important enough to tempt 
tionaries/ others to offer bribes to them.* There 

was a large secretariat of whioh the mem¬ 
bers called Diviras discharged specified functions in separate 
departments. The number of Diviras was increased or de¬ 
creased by individual kings. 8 Below the Diviras seem 
to have stood the Lekhakas, or olerks. The minor func¬ 
tionaries of state, as a whole, were oalled Kfiyasthas.’ They 
do not yet form a oaste ; they are only a class by them¬ 
selves. But later the class developed into a series of sub¬ 
castes which filled the minor ranks of government service 
under the Muslim rulers of medieval India. 


* Ibid., VII, 670. 

* Ibid., VII, 1106-6. 

* Ibid., VIII, 673. 

* Ibid., VIII, 713. 

* Ibid., VI, 30,38. 

* Ibid., V, 177. 

1 Ibid., V, 181. 
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Local government in Kashmir followed the type of the 
northern plains, not that of the Deccan or the South. The 
representatives of the state in the village 
were known as Gr&makayasthas. 1 


Local Govern¬ 
ment. 


A city was under a prefect who, inter alia , was re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of order, 2 Prefects were 
sometimes very corrupt and, what was worse, kings some¬ 
times, though of course rarely, condescended to share their 
ill-gotten wealth. 3 4 On the other hand, there are oases of 
prefects carefully looking after their charges and reforming 
the administration and improving the condition of the 
people. 

There were only too many officials of all ranks who were 
corrupt and oppressive. King LTccala (1101 — 1111 A.D.) 
always thought that “ officials in truth are eager to kill, 
desirous of evil, robbers of others’ property, rogues and 
demons; he (the king) should protect the people against 
them.” 14 The historian pauses to comment on the king's opinion 
in yet stronger terms, comparing the petty officials to cholera, 
colic, exhaustion, crabs, poison, trees, etc. 5 King Uccala 
punished them relentlessly. 6 He degraded them, dismissed 
them from office, imprisoned them, inflicted fancy punish¬ 
ments on them and reduced many of them to utter poverty, 
ridicule and humiliation. 7 The king felt it necessary to 
endeavour all day long to know what the people thought 
and how they fared. 8 9 He went about incognito among the 
people.® Such striot supervision on the part of a king 
must have gone a long way to seoure good government. 


1 Ibid., V, 175. 

a Ibid., VIII, 814. 

8 Ibid., VI, 70. 

4 Ibid., VIII, 85-87. 

6 Ibid., VIII, 88-91, 131; also, V, 18. 

6 Ibid., VIII, 53. 

7 Ibid., VIII, 92-106, 

9 Ibid., VIII, 46. 

9 Ibid., VIII, 55; also 74. 
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The inoome of the state was derived from orown- 
lands, 1 the usual land-revenue which seems to have been 
„ paid often in kind, 2 and customs. To- 

wards the close of the ninth century A.D., 
the collection of tolls on merchandise was entrusted to a 
distinot offioe, Attapatibh&ga (the share of the lord of the 
market). 3 Tolls were levied on the bridges and on frontier 
posts, particularly at fortified stations.* Goods whioh had 
paid customs were stamped with a seal bearing the king’s 
name in red lead. 3 As already observed, the number of 
state-dues was sometimes increased by kings. Forced 
labour amounted to a tax. In the ninth century Sahkara- 
varman compelled the villagers who were not called up¬ 
on to render the forced labour, to pay an equivalent in 
money. 3 * Unscrupulous kings could reduce the weights and 
thus defraud all whom they had to pay. 7 They would 
make deductions from the salary of village clerks and other 
government employees. Similar other devices might be 
resorted to, 8 9 ^ahkaravarman, in fact, reduced fiscal oppres¬ 
sion to an art® 1883—902 A.D.). 

Justioe still retained a primitive element in Kashmir. 
Onoe a fine is levied on the head of a family for misconduct 

Justice on k* 10 P ar ^ °f a married woman. 10 A king 

once sent for the books of a merchant and 
detected a forgery in his accounts. He promptly banished 
the merchant, deprived him of his property and made it 
over to the party wronged. 11 

1 Ibid., V, 170. 

* Ibid., IV, 347,628, 639; VII, 1107. 

8 Ibid., V, 167. 

4 Ibid,, VIII, 136. 

8 Ibid., VIII, 2010. 

8 Ibid., V, 172—76. 

* Ibid., V, 171—76. 

8 Ibid., V, 176-76. 

9 Ibid., V, 126-227. 

10 Ibid., VIII, 8386. 

» Ibid., VI, 41. 
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Kashmir was the only region in anoient India which 
developed the art of historiography at all. Besides Kalhaqa 
there were a few other ohroniolers. On 


Other histori¬ 
cal works. 


one of them, Ratnftkara Pur&na, Hasan 
based his Persian History of Kashmir 


whioh is abstracted in the Kashmiri writer 


Anand Kaul’s 


History of Kashmir. But it adds little to the foregoing 


information on administration. 


Two other writers who flourished in Kashmir about the 
same time as Kalhana may be briefly noticed. In the latter 
half of the eleventh century Vidyflpati 
Bilhana 7 p a *' Bilhana, author of the play Karnasundari, 
wrote the Vikram&nkadevacarita in whioh 


love, politics and warfare march side by side. The ideal of 
conquest and universal dominion in the narrow feudal sense 
of the term is there. The picture of Anantadeva of Kashmir 
as a model of virtue, generosity, veraoity and heroism is 
interesting. 1 His brother Ksitipati is not only a scholar 
himself but a patron of learning and withal a warrior. * The 
poet is employed as a tutor to the king’s daughter who falls 
in love with him. The incensed monaroh sentences the poet 
to death but reprieves him afterwards. Bilhana winds up 
the story of his own life by a solemn exhortation to princes, 
in view of the fleeting nature of all prosperity, to worship 
those true poets “ who work the salvation of your bodies of 
glory through the neotar of their verse, and renouncing pride 
make them your spiritual guides.”* 

Ksemendra, who lived in Kashmir in the eleventh 
century and probably came of a line of ministers, stands in 
Kgemendra a °^ ass by himself among later Sanskrit 
writers. In his R&m&yanamanjarl and his 
Bh&ratamanjari he summarises the epios, reproduces their 

1 Vikram&nkadevacarita, XVIII, 33—39, 

* Ibid., XVIII, 47-60. 

» Ibid., XVIII, 106-07. 
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political teachings and seeks to re-capture their spirit 
and atmosphere. None the less, the influence of Dharma 
&4stras and Niti Astras is there. 1 The same writer in his 
Bodhisattv&vadanakalpalatfi. epitomised numerous Buddhist 
J&fcaka and Avad&na tales with equal suocess. Here, 
however, the political ideas are given in a Brahmanical setting. 
In the BrihatkathAmanjari, based on Gunadhya’s Brihat- 
kath&, the politics of the age find a reflection. There is 
nothing new here. But it is worth while observing that 
federal-feudalism is reflected in these works as elsewhere. 

Kalhana’s evidence on administration is corroborated 
and supplemented by the inscriptions from the neighbouring 
state of Ohambft 2 whioh reoognised the 
^hamb.i. suzerainty of Kashmir for long. The fun¬ 

damental political conditions are the same here as prevailed 
in Kashmir and the rest of Nortli India. It was about 700 
A.D, that Meruvarman assumed the title R&j&dliir&ja whioh 
here corresponded to the Mahdr&jitdhir&jaof the plains. Evi¬ 
dently the light yoke of Kashmir was shaken off and the 
dynasty of Meruvarman started on an independent career. 
These rulers stood forth as the ultimate suzerains of the 
petty chiefs who had so far been their sub-feudatories. 
Meruvarman further extended the area of his suzerainty 
and imposed his yoke on other chiefs. By the tenth 

1 Ibid., Bh&ratamaftjart (ed. Sivadatta and Kfishfn&tha 
P&ndurahga Parab), Sftnti Parvan, RAjadharm&h, 298—307, 320, 328, 
330—33, Apaddiiarma, 581—90. 

2 The Chambd inscriptions are published in J. Ph. VogePs 
Antiquities of Ohambft State, Archaeological Survey of India* New 
Imperial Series, Vol. XXXVI, Calcutta, 1911. Pp. 1 —136 discuss 
the geography, ancient history and chronology of Chamb4 and the 
general character of the inscriptions. Some of the inscriptions are 
also given in Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1902-3, pp. 239—71. See also 
Ind. Ant., XVII, 1888, pp'. 7 et seq., OhambA, Copper Plate Inscrip¬ 
tion of Somavarmadeva and Asatadeva (middle of the 11th century 
A.D.). 
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century A.D. the line was firmly established with its capital at 
ChambO. 1 Henoeforward, Kalhana never calls them s&mantas 
or vassals but addresses them as bhfip&la, nripati, etc. 2 
The feudatories are called R&jas while the terms lianas 
and R&janakas seem to be applied to small feudatories or 
sub-feudatories who exercised various governmental prero¬ 
gatives. 3 A few centuries later their position was well 
understood by the Musalm&n historians who call them 
zamind&rs, a designation which they applied to the 
feudatories of the central Muslim power in North India. 
In some respects the position of these petty feudatories 
and sub-feudatories resembled that of the feudal nobility in 
medieval Prance. 

After a while the suzerains adopted the three grand 
titles, Parame^vara, Mah&r&j&dhir&ju, Paramabhattfiraka, 
which were now in vogue all over India. 

tivo^MachinoTy The administrative system of Chamba 
also resembles that of the plains in many 
particulars. Feudatories wore often given high office 
under the suzerain, a practice which, together with the 
custom of making grants of land and the tendency to 
hereditary transmission of office, sometimes made the line 
between feudatories and regular offioers rather faint. In 
the inscriptions feudatories are generally mentioned before 
the officers. The occurrence of the term Rajaputra in the 
same oonneotion suggests that the sons of rulers—suzerains 
or feudatories—were given high administrative posts. The 
term Kumftrftm&tya, minister of the prince, points to the 
same practice and suggests that a prince-governor or officer 
had a special minister to assist him. The latter in some 

1 J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamb& State, Inscriptions, Nos. 6, 
8, 9,14-16. 

* Ibid., p. 103. 

* Ibid., Nos. 18, 82. 
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cases might have been the real administrator. There seems 
to be a ohief minister called RAj&m&tya or MahamAtya as 
in No. 24. AmAtya was the general term for ministers. In 
OhambA as in Kashmir, RAjasthAna relates to justice. The 
RAjasthAniya who figures in the inscriptions seems to be in 
charge of justice and is, so to say, a minister of justice. 
ThePramAtAr was charged with the administration of justice 
perhaps only in civil cases. Dandika and DandavAsika 
also seem to be judioial officers. Ksetrapa, wrongly written 
as Ksatrapa, means a police-officer specially charged with 
the protection of fields, that is, of agriculture. Cauroddha- 
ranika, 1 one who is entrusted with the extermination of 
thieves/ was another high police-officer. The Uparika is a 
fisoal officer as in the plains, probably charged with the 
collection of the main head of land revenue. The $aulkika 
was in charge of customs; Oaulmika in charge of forests 
and forest produoe. The Aksapatalikas or MahAksapatalikas 
kept the records. Kayasthas wrote out the legal documents. 
Among household officers may be mentioned the Khandaraksa, 
probably a vernacularised form of the Sanskrit Khadgaraksa, 
‘sword guard/ obviously belonging to the body-guard; 
the ChatrachAyika, parasol-bearer, who held the royal 
umbrella; the Vetakali, a betel-bearer. 

On the military side the Hastya^vostrabalavyApritakas 
are the officers in charge of elephants, horse, camels, and 
infantry. Chariots are replaced by camels. The former 
had gone out of vogue all over India by this time and would 
be perfectly useless in a region like ChambA. VirayAtrika 
is another military officer but his status and functions are 
obscure. The mention of tribes with officers—Khaga, 
Kulika—shows that tribesmen headed by their own ohiefs, 
occupied a notable place in the army. 

The scheme of administrative sub-divisions in ChambA 
seems to have been a little different from that of the plains, 
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Bhogika or Bhogapati and Vi§ayapati are there, as usual, 
in charge of provinces and districts. 
mentj Cal Govern ~ But two other local officers—Nihelapatis 
and Tarapatis—are peculiar to the moun¬ 
tainous regions. They seem to be in charge of sub-divisions 
known as Nihelas and Taras, probably sub-divisions 
of the Visaya. Tara appears to be smaller than Nihela. 
The sub-division, immediately above the village, was 
supervised by an officer called C&ta, a term which 
bears a different meaning in the plains. C&ta is still the 
designation of the head of a paragan& in Chamb&. 
In the earlier inscriptions the C&ta, inter alia , collects 
road-carriers and supplies for the king, his. relations 
or officers when on tour. Here Bliatas seem to be subordi¬ 
nate to C&tas. As in the plains, Viniyuktakas seem to be 
the assistants, something like secretaries, of divisional 
officers, Bhogikas and Visayapatis. Here, as elsewhere, 
are a large number of messengers, classified into Dfttas, 
Gam&gamikas and Abhitvaram&pas. 1 

No. 15, the Sungal Copper Plato Inscription of 
Vidagdha, shows the fiscal system of Chamb& and the neigh¬ 
bouring states to be the same as that of 
tern* 16 9y8 ~ Kashmir, Here, as in the rest of India, 
justice was a source of revenue. The 
da^&par&dh&h—ten offences, that is to say, the fines from 
ten offences, are enumerated among the privileges granted 
to favourites, with well-defined pieces of land. Prom the 
inscriptions of Chamb& as from the others in the rest of India, 
it appears that the land was carefully measured and 


1 For the various officials, Ibid,, Inscriptions, pp. 137—265, parti* 
cularlv the Sun gal Copper Plate Inscription of Vidagha No. 15; the 
Ohamb& Copper Plate Inscription of Somavarman and Asata, No. 25 ; 
the Thun4hu Copper Plate Inscription of Asata, No. 26. For the use 
of the term in modem Ohamb& t pp, 131*32, 
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boundaries of fields and villages recorded with the most 
meticulous precision. The Sungal Copper Plate Inscription 
speaks of the “ regular share and use, tax in kind and cash, and 
every other tribute due to the king,” showing that the royal 
dues were many. It appears that on extraordinary occasions 
the king's officers demanded or perhaps forcibly appropriated 
many other perquisites. “ Of our district officers and their 
subordinates and others,” so runs a passage in the royal 
Sungal grant, “ no one will be allowed to alight at his 
(grantee’s) house, to cut or crush his corn, sugar-cane or 
pasture (?), whether green or ripe, nor to take rocika or 
citola or to take cow’s milk, nor to carry off stools, benches 
or couches, nor to seize his wood, fuel, grass, chaff, and 
so on. Not even the slightest oppression or vexation should 
be inflicted on him, nor on his ploughmen cowherds, maids, 
servants and all other people that are dependent on him.” 
It may be mentioned in passing that here as elsewhere 
grants were made sometimes to groups . 1 


5 Ibid., No. 25. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


The Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries A.D. 

Tho Arab occupation of Sindh in the eighth century 
A.D. was an episode in itsolf which loft no permanent 
impress on the country. The long series 
Musalmau In- 0 f i nViiS j 0 ns by Mahmfld of Ghazni in the 
first quarter of the eleventh century A.I). 
was more important as showing the way to India and lead¬ 
ing to the final loss of the gateways and the Western 
Puiijfib to the Islamic power. Until the close of the tenth 
century A.D. tho Gfirjara-Pratihftras carefully guarded the 
North-western frontier but the decline of their power now 
facilitated the enterprise of the Sultan of Ghazni . 1 The 
Rajputs, torn by hereditary feuds and lagging bohind in 
military sciences, had to give way at almost every turn. 

Nevertheless tho exploits of Mahmud, though they 
reached as far as Gujarat towards the south and the 
banks of the Ganges towards the east, were essentially 
raids. Except in the north-west, there was no permanent 
annexation. As soon as tho avalanche had receded, the 
old surface re-appeared and life resumed its normal oourse. 
It was not until the close of tho twelfth century that Moham¬ 
mad Ghori and his redoubtable lieutenants, Bakhtiy&r Khiljt 
and Qutb-ud-din Aiyabek, finally reduced the north of India 

1 On the UOrjara-PratiMras, A. M. T. Jackson, Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer, Vol. I, Part I, App. Ill; R. 0. Majumdar, Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Letters, Calcutta, Vol. X, 1923, pp. 1-76; Hoernle, J.R. A. S„ 
1904, pp. 639-62; Ibid., 1906, pp. 1-32; V. A. Smith, J. R. A. S„ 1909, 
pp. 63—76, 247- 81; D, R. Bhandarkar, J. B, B. R. A. 8 ., XXI. pp. 
406 et seq. 
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and stamped out Hindu sovereignty. Another century was 
to roll by before Muslim arms penetrated into the 
south. For the whole of India, the eleventh and twelfth 
oenturies A.D. are to be reckoned as part of the Ancient 
Age, and for the North, as its last period. 

The materials for the study of the administrative prac¬ 
tices of these two centuries fall into three classes. In the 
first place, there are Muslim accounts, chiefly that of Al- 
berunf, the first and foremost of all Muslim students of 
Sanskrit, who lived for a while in India and wrote about 
1030 A.D. In the second place, the contemporary Sanskrit 
literature, both Brahmanic and Jaina, can be made to yield 
something. In the third place, the inscriptions supply nu¬ 
merous administrative details. 

Alberflni is entitled to special weight from his scientific 
habits of observation and mastery of Sanskrit. He is con¬ 
cerned with the culture rather than with 
^Ibe.tLn. the politics of India. None the less, 

here and there he notices the laws or institutions of the 
country. Caste inevitably attracted his 
notice. He makes the arresting remark 
that between the last two classes, the Vai^yas and fc&dras, 
there was no very great distance. 1 As these constituted 
tho mass of the people, it follows that Br&hmanas and 
Ksatriyas formed the social aristocracy of the land. It ap¬ 
pears that in the districts which came under Alberfinl’s 
observation, political administration was not run by Brah- 
manas at all. He reports the tradition current in his time 
that “ originally the affairs of government were in the hands 
of the Br&hmapas but the oountry became disorganised 
since they ruled according to the philosophic principles 
of their religious oodes, whioh proved impossible when 
opposed to the mischievous and perverse elements of the 


1 Alberflnt, India, t*. Saohau, Vol. I., pp. 100-101, on caste in 
general, pp. 09—103. 
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populace. They were even near losing also the administration 
of their religious affairs. Therefore they i humiliated them¬ 
selves before the lord of their religion. Whereupon Brahman 
entrusted them exclusively with the functions which they 
now have, whilst he entrusted the Ksatriyas with the duties 
of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Br&hmanas live by 
asking and begging, and the penal oode is exercised under 
the control of the kings, not under that of scholars. 

It is on law and justice that Alberflnl is most illuminating. 
Here he supplies details which are not to be found in the 
Hindu literature or the inscriptions. He 
ti(w* W 8n<1 JuS * rightly observes that the Hindus be¬ 
lieved their religious law and its simple 
precepts to be derived from Risis . ... “ Further no law can 
be exchanged or replaced by another, for they use 
the laws simply as they find them.” But he adds presently 
“ laws oan be abrogated, for some practices allowed before 
the coming of Vasudeva are now forbidden.”* In the Court 
a suitor had ordinarily to submit some documentary evi¬ 
dence, in prescribed form, to substantiate his claims before 
the judge. In the absence of suoh documentary evidenoe, the 
case was settled by means of witnesses. Witnesses should 
not be less than four but they might be more in number. 
Only where the facts were perfectly dear, adds Alberuni, 
would the testimony of a single witness suffice. Even then 
the judge would employ all sorts of trioks and secret means 
to elicit the truth. If the plaintiff could not prove his 
claim, the defendant had still to swear to his innocence. 
On the other hand, the defendant himself might, evidently 
at an earlier stage, tender the oath to the plaintiff saying, 
“ Swear thou that thy claim is true and I will give thee 
what thou claimest.” Oaths were of many kinds in 
accordance with the value of the object of the claim. If 


1 Ibid., II, 161-62. 

* Ibid., I, pp. 106-7. 
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the object were not very important and the plaintiff agreed, 
the defendant merely swore, in the presence of five learned 
Br&hmanas, that “ if I lie, he shall have as recompense as 
muoh of my goods as is equal to the eightfold of the 
amount of his claim/’ 1 

The oath itself was regarded as a kind of ordeal* 
There were five other ordeals successively more serious. In 

the first, the ordeal by water, the accused, 
Ordeals. , t ’ , . , . , 

brought to a deep rapid river or a deep 

well, spoke as follows : “ Since thou belongest to the puro 
angels (gods ?), and knowest both what is secret and 
public, kill me if I lie and preserve me if I speak 
the truth.” He was then thrown by five persons into 
the water. It was believed that if he had spoken the 
truth, he would not drown and die. In the second 
ordeal, the judge would send both parties to the 
most venerated temple of the place, where the defend¬ 
ant would fast for a day and then, dressed in new 
garments, post himself with the plaintiff in the temple. 
“ The priests pour water over the idol and give it him 
to drink. If he, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once 
vomits blood.” In the ordeal by balance, the accused was 
first weighed on the scale. He then called on the gods to 
testify to his innocence and wrote down his invocations 
and declarations on a piece of paper. The paper was 
fastened to his head. “ He is a second time placed in the 
scale of the balance. In case lie has spoken the truth, 
he now weighs more than the second time.” In the fourth 
ordeal, “ they take butter and sesame-oil in equal quanti¬ 
ties, and boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf 
into it, which by getting flaccid and burned is to them 
a sign of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling 
is at its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 


1 Ibid., II, 168-59. 
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and order the defendant to fetch it out with his own hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out.” In the 
highest ordeal, a piece of iron, red-hot and almost molten, 
was, with a pair of tongs, put on the hand of the accused ; 
“ there being nothing between the hand and the iron save 
a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some few and 
scattered corns of rice in the husks. They order him to 
carry it seven paces, and then he may throw it to the 
ground.” 1 It will be observed that while some of the ordeals 
were extremely mild and even trivial, others were very 
harsh and severe. Their choice probably depended on 
the nature of the charge and the sex, rank and character 
of the accused. 


According to the Hindus of the lltli century A.D. 
the most serious crimes were the murder of a Br&hmana, 
slaughter of a cow, drinking wine, and 
Pumshmonts. a( j u itery, particularly with the wife of 

one’s own father or teacher. Albertini’s description of judi¬ 
cial punishments shows that the Smriti regulation of justice 
on lines of caste had some basis in facts. He notes the 


theory that if a Br&hmaga murdered a man of another caste, 
the former was only bound “ to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers and alms-giving.” But if a Br&hmana 
murdered another Brahmana, he was not to be allowed to 
do any expiation but must be compelled to suffer the 
full rigour of punishment in the next world. In praotice 
it appears, a Br&hmana or a Ksatriya, guilty of any of the 
deadly crimes mentioned above, was deprived of his pro¬ 
perty and banished. Alberftini seems to imply that for 
a similar offence a VaisSya or a £ildra forfeited his life. 

If a man other than a Brahmaga or a Ksatriya killed a 
man of his own oaste, he had to perform expiation and under¬ 
go an exemplary punishment. For theft the punishment 


1 Ibid,, II, 159-00. 
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varied according to the value of the objects stolen* 
“ If the object is very great, the kings blind a Br&hmana 
and mutilate him, cutting off his left hand and right foot, 
or the right hand and left foot, whilst they mutilate a 
Ksatriya without blinding him, and kill thieves of the other 
castes.” A woman, guilty of adultery, was driven from 
home and exiled. 1 


It will appear that the priestly injunction to deprive 
the Sfldras of sacred knowledge was respected by the state. 

Albertini, in fact, records that a Vai^ya 
^ftdra^ bllltie8 ° f or a ^dra w ho dared to hear, pro¬ 
nounce, or recite Vedic texts was hauled 
up by Br&hmanas before magistrates who ordered his tongue 
to be cut out. 2 Prom the mention of Vai^yas, the whole 
passage smacks of exaggeration but it certainly has a 
substratum of fact in it. Alberftni is more correct in a later 
passage where he singles out the £udra for punishment for 
daring to arrogate the Dvija privileges of saying prayers, 
reciting the Veda and offering sacrifices to the fire. 3 

The Muslim historians who wrote accounts of the 
relations of Sabuktigin and Mahmud of Ghazni in the latter 
half of the tenth century and the first 

Muslim Hisfco- half of the 11th century A.D. do not 
nans. 

display any deep knowledge of Indian 
political conditions and view all events from Ghazni. But 
the incidental touches in their writings fully confirm the 
previous conclusions. Al’Utbl, author of Tftrtkh Yamini or 
Kit&bu-l Yamlnl speaks of the vassals collected by Jaip&l 
for his march on Afghanistan which, after the Arab occu¬ 
pation of Sindh, represented the first armed conflict be¬ 
tween Hindus and Musalmflns.* Again, there is a reference 


* Ibid., II, 162. 

* Ibid., I, 125. 

* Ibid., II, 136. 

4 Elliot and Dowson, Histoiy of India as told by its own His¬ 
torians, II, p. Id. 
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to chieftains. 1 Mention is made of vassals in the course 
of Mahmftd’s campaigns in India. 3 Numerous R&is, as 
Hindu rulers are oalled in Muslim narratives, flourished in 
the north-western plains. 3 Hasan Niz&mi’s Taju-1 Maasir 
which describes the campaigns of Mohammad Ghori and 
his lieutenants—the real conquest of North India—is also 
silent on the Hindu system of government and, in broad 
outline, merely confirms the foregoing accounts. 4 There 
was a custom that a king, when taken prisoner, should 
not reign after his release. Jaip&l on return from Mahmfld’s 
oaptivity, committed suicide by fire. 8 Kings and chiefs 
adorned their bodies. The necklace worn by Jaip&l was 
composed of large pearls and shining gems and rubies set 
in gold, estimated at two hundred thousand dtn&rs. Twice 
that value was obtained from the ornaments on the necks 
of the king’s relations. 6 

It is only from inscriptions that any connected account 
of the administrative structure can be given. From the 
epigraphic data it appears that there were 
tione 6 Inscnp ~ differences of detail in the institutions of 
various regions during this peried but the 
framework was the same all over North India. 

The Candr&vati plates of Candradeva of Kanyakubja, 
that is, Kanauj, belonging to the last deoade of the 
eleventh century A.D., give the designa- 

Kanauj. . . , . _ 

tions of many court officials as well as 
strictly political officers. As usual, the grants are made 
by the king after a bath, in the present instance, in the 
sacred river Sarayti at Ayodhyi. The king styles himself 
Mah&rfij&dhirftja Parame^vara. In the usual manner, he 

1 Ibid., II, 27. 

* Ibid., II, 38. 

5 Ibid., II, 42. 

* Ibid., II, 204-43. 

ft Ibid., II, 27. 

* Ibid., II, 26. 
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respects, informs and commands a number of personages, 
beginning with RAjas and RAjnis, feudatory chiefs and 
their oonsorts. YuvarAjas, heirs-apparent to the various 
domains, come next. In the list of officers which follows, 
the central and local functionaries of state and the house¬ 
hold officers are all mixed up together. Mantrins or minis¬ 
ters proper head the list. Then coino Sendpatis or 
commanders of troops, Purohitas, chaplains, PratihAras, 
chamberlains, Aksapatalikas, keepers of records, BhAndA- 
garikas, treasurers or superintendents of stores, Bhigags 
or physicians, Naimittakas or astrologers, Antahpurikas, 
superintendents of seraglio departments or of gymnasiums, 
Dutas or envoys, then officers in charge of elephants, horses, 
towns (pattana), mines (Akara), stations or police stations 
(sthAnas), officers in charge of districts (Visaya), cattle- 
stations (gokulas) and others (apara). The inhabitants 
of the villages granted to some Br&hmanas are called upon 
to render to the latter the bhAgabhogakara, the turus- 
kadanda, visayadana, etc. BhAgabhogakara is the usual 
term for taxes of all kinds, including the royal share of 
the gross produce, the customs, tolls on sales, ferry dues, 
etc., etc. Turubkadanda is obscure. It may refer to 
ransom-money which had to be paid to Turuskas or western 
invaders and which had to be raised from the whole 
population. As such it would correspond to the Danish tax 
levied in England for a while. Or it may mean a sort of 
poll-tax imposed on Turuskas or settlers from the north¬ 
west. There is no reason to suppose that Turuskas were 
settled in every place of which the grants mention the 
Turubkadanda. But when once the tax had found a place 
in the fiscal system, it would be mentioned as an ordinary 
impost along with others, Visayadana may mean some 
peculiar district tax. In any case, the number of imposts 
is strikingly large. 1 

i Bp. Ind., XIV, No. 15, 
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Twenty-one Copper-plates of the kings of Kanauj 
ranging from the second to the seventh decade of the 12th 
century A.D. throughout mention the three grand titles 
and indioate the same feudal system. They show that 
Pattal& was one of the divisions of local government and 
comprised a number of villages. The clerks were all 
called K&yasthas. All the foregoing taxes are here with a 
few additions. Besides the Turuskadanda there is the 
Kum&ragadianaku and Pravanikara, rather obscure 
(which occur in many other grants), Gokara, probably 
a tax on the increase of cattle and J&takara. Any 
or all of the taxes might be alienated to the grantees. 1 * 
Five Copper-plate Inscriptions of Govindacandra 8 
and two later Copper-plate Grants of Jayacandra of 
Kanauj, 3 4 all belonging to the 12th century A.D., mention 
all the above officers and state dues. Some other inscrip¬ 
tions of Kanauj kings repeat the same.* Six Copper¬ 
plates of Jayacandra record grants to a K^atriya, an 
hereditary R&ut and Mah&mahattaka. They prove that 
local dignities were often hereditary and that grants could 
he made to non-Br&hmanas as to Brahmanas. 5 * 7 The 
Saheth-Maheth Plate of Govindaoandra is particularly 
interesting for its feudal indications/ The Benares Copper¬ 
plate Inscription of Karnadeva of the year 1042 A.D. 
gives the usual information and is important for its 
clear indication of the claim of the state to the mineral 
products of the country. 1 


1 Ep. Ind., IV, No. 11. For another inscription of the same 
import, Ep. Iud., VII, No, 11. 

8 Ep. Ind., VIII, No. 14. 

’ Ind. Ant., XV, pp. 6 et seq. 

4 Ind. Ant., XVIII, 1889, pp. 9 et seq. 

6 Ibid., XVIII, 136-42. 

4 Ep. Ind., XI, No. 3, J. R. A. S., 1909, pp, 1066 et seq. 

7 Ep. Ind., II, No. 23, 

67 
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The Luoknow Museum Plate of Kirtip&la of the year 
1111-12 A.D. is interesting as indicating the existence of 
some religious dignitaries at some courts. Here the Parama- 
bhattftraka Mahftrajadhiraja Parame^vara mentions MahA- 
purohita, Dharmftdhikaranika, Daiv&gftrika, ^ahkhadhftri, 
two Panrjitas, three Up&dhy&yas, Daivajna, Vathakkura. 
Then come a few administrative officers—Mah&k§apatalika, 
Astavargika, Karanak&yastha (registrar), Mah&tthA^&sanika, 
and MahAsadhanika. The term Mahatth&^fisanika is 
obscure. 1 

In the Sevadi Stone Inscription of A^var&ja of the year 
1110-11 A.D. from Marw&r in R&jputAnfl, the titles are confus¬ 
ed. There appears a new administrative term. MahA- 
sahanlya is the great master of stables. 2 In another in¬ 
scription of the year 1179-80 A.D. (MArwAr) mention is 
made of the bhukti of the queen. 3 4 Perhaps the proceeds 
of the province had been made over to her. 

In the Goharwa Plates of Karnadeva, 1047 A.D., appear 
the chief officers of other inscriptions but MahArujaputra 
is used for RSjaputra, Mahamantrin for Mantrin. MahasvasA- 
dhanika is the great officer in charge of horses/ 

The Tarpandighi Grant of Laksmanasena, of the year 
1122 A.D., shows that the same feudal-federal administrative 
Bengal and ^ soa ^ s y s ^ ems prevailed in Bengal as 

elsewhere. s The conclusion is strengthen¬ 
ed by the Barrackpur Grant of Vijayasena of the 12th 
century A.D. Here also occur MahAdharmAdhyaksa, a 
great judicial officer, MahAmudr&dhikrita, a great mint officer 
or keeper of the royal seal, and the same administrative 


1 Ep. Ind., VII, No. 10. 

2 Ep. Ind., XI, No. 4 (lit). 

3 Ep. Ind., XI, No. 4 (XVII). 

4 Ep, Ind., XI, No. 13. 

6 Ep. Ind., XII, No. 3. 
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divisions of Bhukti, Vigaya and GrAnia. 1 The Bengal grants 
of this period give unusually full lists of officers and state 
demands. 

The Bolava Copper-plate Inscription of Bhojavarma- 
deva of East Bengal, in the 11th century A.D., shows the 
fundamental political conditions to be the 
East Bengal. same b u t mentions a few additional offices 

which seem to have existed there. The king has all the 
three grand titles and addresses his command first to RAjans, 
RAjanyakas, Rajnts (consorts of Rajans) and Ranakas. 
Here are the various bodies of feudatories. After RAja- 
putras or princes who may, in many cases, have occupied 
high offices, comes the RAjAmatya or chief minister. After 
the Purohita comes the Pithikavitta whose functions are 
not clear. Then there are the MahAdharmAdhyak§a or 
chief judge, MahAsamdhivigrahika, minister of peace and 
war, MahAsenapati, commander-in-chief, MahAmudrAdhikrita, 
as before, Antarahgabrihaduparika, chief private secretary 
or superintendent of the seraglio or chief physician, MahA- 
ksapatalika, chief keeper of records, Mahapratihara, grand 
chamberlain, MahAbhogika, chief revenue officer, or provincial 
governor, MahAvyuhapali, chief master of military arrays, 
Mahapilupati, chief keeper of elephants, MahAganastha, chief 
commander of a gana squadron, DauhsAdhika, a special 
police-officer, or porter, or superintendent of villages, 
Cauroddharanika, a police-officer who had to deal with 
thieves, then inspectors of the flotilla, elephants, horses, 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, etc.,Gaulmikas,superintendents 
of forests or commanders of gulma squadrons, DandapAsik- 
as, police-officers or executioners, DandanAyakas (magis¬ 
trates), Visayapatis or district officers, other Adhyak§as, 
superintendents or chief officers, CAtas, petty polioe-offioers, 
Bhatas, soldiers. 8 

1 Ep. Ind., XV, No. 15. 

1 Bp. Ind., XII, No. 8. 
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Another Bast Bengal document, the R&mpal Copper¬ 
plate Grant of ^ricandradeva, gives the same list of 
officers. 1 * So, too, the Khairah Plate of Ya&ihkarnadeva.* 
In another inscription the word Rastra is used in the sense 
of a district. 3 

The records of the Somavam^i kings of Katak (Cuttack) 

in Orissa disolose the same practices of suzerainty and 

vassalage as prevailed elsewhere in 
Oriss& n 1 

India. The suzerain, as usual, employed 

the threo grand titles. Not only feudatories but 
also high government officials here make grants of land 
on their own account. Perhaps the system of remuner¬ 
ating high officials with assignments of land prevailed. 
Petty officials and clerks are called K&yasthas. 4 The Ku- 
dopali Plates of the time of Mah&bhavagupta II, about 
the 12th century A.D., show that a feudatory could enjoy 
lofty titles and yet possess a very small territory. Pufija 
was a M&ptfalika, a Retnaka and had obtained the five 
Mahaiabdas but he ruled only over fifteen villages. 5 The 
plates of Vidyadharabhanjadeva bring to view feudatories 
and sub-feudatories. 5 In the Orissa grants the number 


of officials is smaller than in the Gangetio plains. It 
appears that administrative development there had not 
reached the stage which the Kanauj and Bengal grants, 
for instance, reveal. 

The Copper-plate Grant of Vaidyadeva of the middle 
of the 12th century A.D. is of absorbing interest as giving 


K&mardpa. 


a picture of contemporary Assamese 
administration. Probably a Br&hmana 


by birth, Vaidyadeva was a oapable general of King Kumft- 


1 Bp. Ind., XII, No. 18. 

1 Bp. Ind., XII, No. 24. 

» Bp. Ind., XII, No. 17. 

4 Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 47. 

• Bp, Ind., IV, No. 86. 

• Bp. Ind., IX, No. 87. 
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rapala and, politically, a man of first-rat© importanoo. 
His grant shows that suzerains sometimes displaced 
disloyal feudatories and put loyal ones in their places. 
The highest offices might be hereditary. In the present 
case the office of Mantrin descended from father to son for 
no less than four generations. There is negative evidence 
that the number of imposts was not so large as elsewhere. 
The suzerain, by the way, has all the three grand titles. 1 

The M&ndh&t& Plates of .Jayasimha of Dh&ra in M&lwa 

of the year 1055-56 A.D. disclose the usual feudal and 

fisoal system. Hero the village officer 
M&lwa. . tl , . . 

is Called Pattakila. The grant is made to 

a Patta341a, probably the same as PathsAlft, a seat of 

learning. 2 

The Ratnapur Stone Inscription of Jajalladeva of the 
year 1114 A.D. shows the central Indian rulers founding 
^ new ^owns un d beautifying new and old 

alike. Here the word magdala was used 
to denote spheres of diplomacy dominated by one or other 
of the numerous princes. 3 Two (Jandella Inscriptions 
show hereditary ministers.' 1 Another two (Jandella In¬ 
scriptions from Ajayagadh of the thirteenth century A.D., 
show a queen constructing a well and a hall. 5 

The Nadol Stone Inscription of R&yapala (M&rw4r, 
Rftjpftt&n&) of 1141 or 1142 A.D. is extremely import¬ 
ant for local administration. Here sixteen 
m^nT 1 ° overn ' BrAhmanas, inhabitants of eight different 
wards of the town of Dh&lopa, and another 
man named Devaica, a mediator, head all the men of the 

1 Bp. Ind., II, No. 28. 
g Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 7. 
s Bp. Ind., I, No. 6. 

4 Bp. Ind., I, No. 26. 

5 Bp. Ind., I, No. 38. See also three Candella Copper Plate Grants 
of the eleventh century A.D., Ind. Ant,, XVI, p. 301. 
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town in presenting a document, drafted by them, to the ruler. 
They promise to find out, in accordance with the oustoin of 
the country, through the CaukadikA or panc&yata, whatever 
is lost by or snatohed away from the Bhata, the Ba^taputra, 
Dauv&rika, K&rpatika, Vanijjaraka and others on their way. 
The individuals responsible for a particular ward were to busy 
themselves in person in tracing out any articles lost therein. 
The Mah&r&ja Srir&jyap&la supplied the people with money, 
weapons and watchmen, etc., for tracing lost articles. The 
document ended with an imprecation that if a Br&hmana 
refused to share in this task of investigation, he might 
die like a cur, a donkey or a oandala, 'and no blame would 
rest on the chiefs or R&pakas. Apart from its feudalism, 
the document shows that a town was divided into a number 
of wards, at least eight in this particular case, that the 
inhabitants with recognised leaders at their head under¬ 
took some important police duties, that all, even Brahmanas, 
were expected to give their personal services in the task 
and that the whole thing was managed with the knowledge 
and assistance of the ruler. The document was signed 
by many witnesses, including the Bhattarakas of temples. 1 

A thirteenth century document from the same area—the 
S&hcor Stone Inscription of Samantasimha styled MahA- 
rArAjakula—brings the administration of a village to view. 
The local authority in the village was exercised by the panca, 
literally a committee of five, consisting of the Mahanta 
HirA and others appointed by the king. 14 

It is in the case of Mftrw&r alone in North India that 
there is any epigraphio evidence of organs of even 
partial local self-government. Neither in the inscriptions 
nor in literature is there anything to enable us to trace 
their origin and development. But their existence in 


1 Bp. Ind., XI, No. 4 (IX). 

* Bp. Ind., XI, No. 4 (XXI). 
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Marw&r in the last period of the anoient age is undoubted. 
Elsewhere in the North we only find the village elders— 
Mahattaras or Mahattamas—informally associated with 
village officers from the Gupta period onwards. In this 
respect the North offers a strong contrast to the South 
which had by this time evolved a regular system of village 
self-government through assemblies, committees and elec¬ 
tive officers working under the general supervision of the 


government. 

Besides the regular taxes of the foregoing epoohs, the 
inscriptions of this period bring into view some peculiar 


The Fiscal 
System. 


imposts. The Nadlai Stone Inscription of 
R&yapala of the year 1132-33 A.D. from 


M&rwAr, Rajpflt&na, mentions the grant of 


two palik&s out of those due to the state from each oil 


machine (ghanaka) to some Jaina saints. To this benefaction 


there were a number of witnesses. 1 


A PatnA inscription of the beginning of thirteenth century 
A.D. is interesting from more than one point of view. 

^ Under the suzerain Yftdavasiiiihana were 

two feudatories, the brothers Soideva and 
HemMideva who ruled over “the country of 1,600 villages.” 
They liberally endowed with land and 4 other souroes of 
income’ a college founded by the Yfidava king’s chief as¬ 
trologer, grandson of the famous astronomer Bh&skar&cdrya 
for the study of Siddh&ntasiromani and other works of his 
grandfather and relations.* 

Most of the extant inscriptions are grants to persons, 
temples or institutions. They testify abundantly to the 
generosity of Hindu courts. Recipients 

Endowments. . ,. . , ,, . 

also sometimes commemorated their gra¬ 
titude. For instance, the Govindpur Stone Inscription of 
the poet Gangftdhara, of the year 1137-38 A.D., records 


1 Ep. Iud., XI, No. 4 (VII, also XV). 
* Ep. lnd„ I, No. 39. 
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that the poet and his ancestors enjoyed the patronage of 
Magadha rulers for generations. 1 Of the seats of learning 
endowed by royal munifioenoe during this period, Vik- 
rama&lavihAra is probably the finest example. It was 
founded by DharmapAla, seoond of the PAla dynasty, in 
the 9th century A.D. The institution was housed in a 
magnifioent building which made room for 107 temples 
within its precincts. It included six different scholastic 
institutions where teaching was imparted by 108 masters. 
Altogether, it could accommodate 8,000 men. The head 
called Adhin&yaka was appointed by the king. This seat 
of learning had an all-India fame and attracted scholars 
and students from far and near. There was a tradition 
that even its gate-keepers were Papditas and had to be 
defeated in scholastic discussion before one could enter 
the precincts. The institution flourished until the 12th 
century A.D. when it was engulfed in the rushing tide of 
the Muslim conquest. 2 

The evidence of the inscriptions and of the Muslim 
writers of this period is supplemented 
of literature. 01100 literature in several particulars. The 
close of the ancient age produoed 
several Ntti^Astras—compositions which, 

.N ibisAstras 

in their method and treatment stand 
midway between the ArthasSAstras and Dharma ^Astras and 
represent a partial fusion of the two. According to the 
theory of the Garuda Purana, 3 the Niti^astras are concern¬ 
ed with ethics in general of which the Arthatfftstra forms 

1 Ep. Ind., II, No. 26. 

2 Nundo Lai Dey, J.A.S.B., New Series, 1909, pp. 1 et seq., quoting 
Indian Panditas in the Land of Snow, 39, 68. Journal of the Indian 
Buddhist Text Society, 1893. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 133. 
SattAchandra VidyAbhAsana, BhAratt, BaiAAkh, 1316, identifies Vik- 
ramaAila with 8ultAngafij in the district of BhAgalpur. 

3 Garu<Ja PurAna, CVIII, 1, 
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a part. So far as oontents are concerned, the line between 
Artha£4stra and Nitis&strais very faint, almost non-existent. 
It need hardly be stated that the NitiWstras, in spite of 
their profuse classifications, divisions, sub-divisions, and 
multitudes of details, are essentially theoretical and can 
be used for the study of practical administration only 
with the utmost caution. 

King Bhoja of DharA in Malwa, of the 11th century 
A.D., is known to Hindu tradition as a second VikramA- 


ditya. 1 To him is attributed the author- 
pataru Yuktlkal " shi P of man y works on Yoga, philosophy, 
astronomy, medicine, prosody, and Alan- 
kAra. He is said to have written the Yuktikalpataru which 
treats of a huge number of topics, covering law, govern¬ 
ment, military tactics and accoutrements, ship-building, 
architecture, precious stones, draught animals, etc., etc.’ 
Here the royal preceptor, priest, minister, counsellor, com¬ 
mander and ambassador are the chief officers of state 


(pp. 3—6). There are various superintendents, including 
those of forests. Towns had an administrative machin¬ 


ery of their own. Espionage plays an important part in the 
working of the administration. 3 

A NitiprakAsika, attributed to VaisampAyana,* enjoy¬ 
ed some vogue in the Middle Ages but it 
yana & 1 3 & mP ^~ contains hardly anything new. It pays 
special attention to arohery. 5 

The CAqakya Sfttras, as one of the versions of the com¬ 
position wrongly ascribed to the author of the Arthae&stra 


1 For the date of Bhoja, Ind. Ant., 1907, pp. 170—72. Ibid. 
1912, p. 20. 

1 The Yuktikalpataru has reoeutly been published in the Calcutta 
Oriental Series. 

s For the purport of Yuktikalpataru (p. 1); foreign policy and 
war (pp. 7—14,17—20); for dap<Ja, p. 15. 

4 Bd. Gustav Opperb, Madras, 1882. 

4 For its history of Ntti, I, 20—28. 

58 
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is called, is almost valueless. It stresses the impor¬ 
tance of discipline on the part of the 
Sdtras. C ^ 9akya king but preaohes passive obedience 
and servility to the ‘ chief god ’ as the 
king is called. 1 The work called Vriddha C&gakya 
R&janiti* is even more disappointing. It is concerned 
merely with ethics and worldly wisdom. It is a symptom 
of decline that Niti and R&janiti had altered their 
meaning. 

About the eleventh century A.D. Padmagupta in his 

Navas&has&hikacarita* celebrated the glories of Sindhur&ja 

in the usual manner and reflected a state 
Padmagupta. ... 

of feudalism. 

The Jaina writer Merutuhg&c&rya composed his Pra- 
bandha CintOmani* only in the 14th century but he based 
his work on older tradition and maybe 

cdr^a rUfcUngl- noticed here. He is half-mythical in his 
earlier narration and, though he gains 
in sobriety as he descends to later times, he retains 
his passion for tales which rebound to the glory of Jainism. 
The old stories of fabulous kings reflect the traditional 
patronage of learning at Hindu courts. 5 Ministers are 
seen offering wholesome advice to kings and giving them 
instruction from Niti works. 6 On the other hand, the pages 
of Merutung&c&rya show some royal officers oppressing 
the people. The king, however, comes to the rescue, 
redresses their grievances and grants them certain exemp- 

1 C&nakya Sftfcras, 14, 87, 372, 445, 532-33. 

2 Published Ahmed&bad, 1903. 

3 Ed. Bombay 8anskrit Series, No. 53. For a criticism, J. R. A. S., 
1907, p. 1072. 

* Translated from Sanskrit Mss. by C. H. Tawney. On the 
reliability of the dates, R. Sewell, J.R. A.S., 1920, pp. 331—41. 

5 Ibid., 76-77, 38. 

6 Ibid., 88. 
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tions from taxes. 1 2 Palmists and astrologers are there at 
the court. 3 The ideal of a prince’s education is set forth 
when Bhoja is said to have studied all the treatises on * king¬ 
craft/ learnt the use of thirty-six weapons and “ attained 
the further shore of the ocean of 72 accomplishments/’ 5 * 
The king holds religious assemblies of representatives of 
all sects. 4 There is a tragic touch in the fourth chapter 
where king Bhimasena, unwilling to give the throne to 
Kum&rap&la, his son by a low-caste woman, seeks to encom¬ 
pass his destruction. But the prince flies away. 5 

In the latter half of the eleventh century A.D. Soma- 
deva composed the Kathasaritsftgara—‘ the Ocean of the 
Rivers of Stories largely on the basis 
of the Brihatkathd, which, as already 
noted, had been written by an earlier 
creative author Gun&dhya in the Pais&ci dialect.* In 
spite of some indubitable Buddhist influence, the tone 
and spirit of the Kath&sarits&gara are mainly Brah- 
manie. It is, therefore, all the more interesting to find 
at the very outset a Brahmana sentenced to death 
by the king. The fictitious story serves to indicate that 
the Brahmanic claim to exemption from capital punishment 
was not always respected in practice. In the stories the 
ideal of kingship is high, 7 8 but there were kings who fell 
into ease and luxury and left the cares of state to ministers. 9 


The Kathftsa- 
ritsagara. 


1 Ibid., 77-78. 

2 Ibid., 9, 32. 

3 Ibid., 32. 

4 Ibid., 62. 

5 Ibid., 116. 

* On the Brihatkafchfct, Keith, J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 146 et seq. J. S. 
Speyer, Studies on the KathfisaritS&gara. 

7 Kath&sarita&gara,tr. Tawney, Vol. I, Part I, p. 163, for the king’s 
duties of the day. 

8 Ibid., p. 67, 
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The grant of a large area of land to a Br&hmaria by royal 
charter is interesting in the light of contemporary inscrip¬ 
tions. 1 2 * Later, the rule of Mleoohas is painted as one of 
persecution of Br&hmanas, interruption of sacrifices and 
abduction of hermits’ daughters.* 

Vidy&pati Thftkura’s Purusapariksft, though actually 
composed in the 14th or 15th oentury A.D., belongs to the 
older tradition and can be noticed here, 
partksfi. Puru ® a “ Kings were only too often arbitrary. For 
instance, king Nanda of Kusumpur depriv¬ 
es his minister Sakatara of all his property and throws him 
into prison. Another tyrannical king whom even the sages 
failed to bring to duty is expelled by the people and his 
brother is placed on the throne.* There were ministers 
who drew the minds of their masters away from duty 
and themselves practically usurped all authority. Ministers, 
we are told, are naturally of crooked minds. 4 Every king 
had a sort of council which, it is urged, should consist of 
men versed in the Astras. 5 

The eleventh oentury saw another story-book of 
some literary merit, the DharmapuriksA by the Jain writer 
Amitagati Sfiri, author of $ubh&sitarat- 
s ^ m * t a ga i nasamdoha, Pancasamgraha, Sr&vak&- 
c&rya, and other works. In spite of its 
strong sectarian animosities, the Dharmapariksft adopts 
the ourrent political maxims of Br&hmanas. In its pages, 
small Rajas flit to and fro. Another Jaina “ treasury of 


1 Ibid., p. 43. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, Book XVIII, Canto CXX. 

s Puru§apartk§&, No. XXXII, Tale of a Repentant Sinner. 

4 Ibid., XIII, Tale of a Bose Informer. 

s Ibid., XVII, Tale of a Man learned in the S&stras. See also the 
Story of One well-versed in Wisdom. For royal patronage see XXII, 
Tale of a Man knowing the Art of Singing. 
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stories, 1 ” the Kath&ko^a 1 gives many tales of princes and 

, » princesses and shows the small feudalised 

The Kathako§a. r , _ _. 

state to be the norm in Indian politics. 

At the same time it disoloses intrigues, conspiracies and 

assassination at courts. Kings were sometimes whimsical. 

A king forcibly seized the wife of another man.* There 

is another interesting political touoh in an earlier story in 

which a king appoints a favourite merohant keeper of 

the Great Seal.* 

Only a few other works need be noticed. In the 
Nalodaya wrongly ascribed to Kalidasa, a kingdom 
is treated like private property which can be pawned, 
lost and regained at dice. The theme 

Miscellaneous. recurs Trivikramabhatta’s Nalaoampu. 

The same story was worked out towards the close of the 
12th century A.D. by l3ri Harsa into the Naisadhiya, one 
of the five Mah&k&vyas of Sanskrit Literature. 4 The 
dramatic piece Satya Hari^candra Nataka 5 also regards 
the realm as private property which can be given away 
to a saint as if it were a piece of furniture. Ballalasena’s 
Bhoja Prabandha,* reproducing the old political maxims 
holds forth the king ‘ as the guide, teacher and exemplar 
of his subjects. 7 KavirOja’s Raghavap&gdavlya simul¬ 
taneously relates the tales of the Rftmayana and the Maha- 
bhftrata and thus represents the height of artificiality. 8 It 

1 Translated from Sanskrit Mss. by C. II. Tawney (Oriental 
Translation Fund, New Series II). 

2 Kath&koga, p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 

* Ed. with N&r&yana’s commentary by Sivadatta, Bombay, 1907. 

6 Ed. B. R. Apte and S. V. Puranik, 3rd edition, Bombay, 1923, 

* Ed. V&sudeva Sharma, Bombay, 1921. 

7 Ibid., pp, 8, 10. 

8 Ed. with the commentary of £aSadhara by K&£in&th P&ndurang 
Parab, in the K&vyam&l&, No. 62, Bombay, 1897. The work was sup¬ 
posed to belong to the ninth oentury A.D. but see Keith, Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, 56, who dates it about 1190 A.D. 
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echoes the old politics and is hardly representative of 
its age. 

To the last age of ancient India belongs an interest¬ 
ing Apabhram^a Jaina work, Bhavisattakahft by Dhana- 
p&la. 1 The incidental political references 
work Apabram ^ a ’ n ^ ie story, particularly in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth samdhis or chapters, show 
that the western half of North India was divided into a 
number of principalities, some of which were independent, 
while the rest acknowledged the suzerainty of others. 
S&manta is the term used to denote vassals of this 
character. A circle of suzerainty comprising an overlord 
and his vassals was known as a Mandala. 

During this period, as in the preceding one, the institu¬ 
tions of the North generally resemble those of the Deccan 

and, to a slightly lesser extent, those 
Western India. ’ , 

of the extreme south. There were, of 

course, many differences of detail and nomenclature. It 

is worth while bringing out a few points of comparison and 

contrast by analysing some typical inscriptions. In the 

Bhandup Plates of the year 1026 A.D., found in the Th&n& 

district of the modern Bombay Presidency, Chittar&jadeva 

is called Mah&mandale^vara, and Mah&samant&dhipati 

who has attained the Panoamah&3abdas. Like all big 

feudatories he has sub-feudatories under him and 

runs an administration which resembles the prevailing 

system of the country. But his chief officers seem 

to fall into three categories, Mantrin, Am&tya, and 

Pradh&na. They may be translated as counsellor, minister 

and chief but the exact degree of the difference between 

1 Ed. C. D. Dalai and P. D. Gune, Oaekwad Oriental Series, XX. 
The work is also called Bhavisattakahfi. or Suyapanc&mikah&. From 
internal references it is clear that the work was composed after the 
9th century A .D. while linguistic evidence fixes the lower limit at 
the t2th century A.D. (Introduction, pp. 1—4), 
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them cannot be ascertained. Mention is made of the 
Sarvadhikarin, chief executive head, and two Samdhivigra- 
hikas. Probably, they would fall under one or other of 
the above categories. Between the Mantrin and the Am&tya 
is mentioned the Purohita. There are two general terms 
for minor officers : Apradhana (' not chief ’) and Naiyogika, 
functionaries. Four classes of local officers are mentioned— 
R&strapati, probably the governor of a province, Visayapati, 
district-officer, Nagarapati, city-officer, Gr&mapati, village- 
officer. Niyuktas seem to be lower government servants, 
R&japurusa is probably the general name for servants of 
state. 1 A distinction is drawn between Janapada, people 
of the country and Pauratrivarga, three classes of citizens. 8 
It will bo observed that the administrative nomenclature 
of Western India was different from that of the North. 

The titles of suzerainty and vassalage are generally 
applied in the Deccan and south exactly as in tho north. 

The few peculiarities may be noticed. In 

Titles. 

an inscription of 1072 A.D , for instance, 
Jayasiriiha Ill is called Mah&r&jadhiraja, Paramesvara and 
^riprithvivallabha. 3 In the Pithampur Plates of Vira CoI&, 
Rajaparame^vara is substituted for Paramesvara and the 
fact of suzerainty over R&jas is brought out more promi¬ 
nently. 4 In another inscription one of the three grand 
titles is omitted. 5 In the Soraikkavur Plates of Vir&p&ksa 
of the 13th century A.D., a Mah&mandale^vara styles him¬ 
self RD-j&dhirftja Rajaparamesvara. 6 This is one of the rare 
instances of big feudatories assuming partly the titles of 

1 Compare the grant of the Ra§trakft^a King Govind IV, dated 
&aka 853 (A.D. 930) which mentions inter alia R&strapati, GramakC^a, 
Yuktakas, and Gpayuktakas (Ep. Ind., VII, 39-40). 

* Ep. Ind., XII, No. 31. 

3 Ep. Ind., IV, No. 30. 

4 Ep. Ind., V, No. 10. 

8 Ep. Ind., V, No. 15. 

8 Ep. ind., YPI, No. 31. 
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suzerainty. Perhaps the ruler had many big sub-feudatories 
under him and was developing into a suzerain. For great 
suzerains some new grandiloquent titles like Sakalabhu- 
vanacakravartin and Tribhuvanacakravartin had emerged. 1 2 3 
The Chebrolu Inscription of Vikrama Cola (o. 1126 
A.D.) calls the king MahArAjAdhirAja, RAjaparameivara, 
ParamabhattAraka, RAjarAjendra, Viramahendra.* 

The Kalbhan Jaina Inscription from the Sampgaum 
TAlukA of the Belgaum district of the modern Bombay 
Presidency belonging to the 11th century A.D. throws 
some additional light on feudatories. A MahAmandale^vara 
who paid homage as usual to a ParamabhattAraka MahArAjA¬ 
dhirAja Paratneivara, had been duly invested with the five 
MahAsabdas. His capital is called the best of oities. He 
had been decorated with the binding on of the Konguni 
fillet of rulership (Hattabandha); he was entitled to be 
heralded in public by the sounds of the victorious drum of 
a J&tsanadevi; he had for an ornament the banner of a 
bunch of feathers; he was governing the GangavAdi Ninety- 
six thousand/ In the Gadag Inscription of Vira-Ballala 
II, of the year 11 ( J2 A.D., Jagaddeva, probably a feudatory 
of the Western Oalukya king VikramAditya VI, is called a 
SaptAnga. Elsewhere he is designated a MahAmandale^vara. 
It appears that SaptAnga was now one of the new 
feudal titles. 4 

The Pithampuram Inscription of Prithvi^vara of the 
12th century A.D. from the Ki§tnA district shows a line 
of hereditary MahAman^ale^varas ruling a territory divided 
into Vi^ayas and conducting an administration of the 
regular type.* The Salotji Pillar Inscription of the 11 th 


1 Bp. Ind., VII, No. 23. 

2 Ep. Ind., VI, No. 21 (A). Here a Mah&mandalesvara has got 
the five Mahftlabdas. 

3 Ind. Ant., XVIIi, 1889, pp. 309 et seq. 

4 Bp. Ind., VI, No. 10. 5 Ep. Ind., IV, No. 4. 
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or 12th century A.D. from the Bijapur distriot shows that 
feudatories had banners with peculiar emblems of their own. 
A golden Garuda marked the banner of a Mah&mandale^vara 
who had attained to the five Mah&sJabdas. 1 * The Nadagam 
Plate of Vajrahasta, of the year 1058 A.D. has a two-fold 
interest. It discloses a line of hereditary Muh&r&jas becom¬ 
ing Mah&rftj&dhir&jas. Next it shows that Vi§ayas could 
be created ad hoc and that some of the Vi^ayas were very 
small. Vajrahasta calls together his ministers and other 
people, clubs twelve villages together, designates the ag¬ 
gregate as the Visaya of Velpura and makes a grant of it. 9 

The Gahjam Plates of Prithivivarmadeva of the 12th 
or 13th century give the three grand titles as well as that 
of Mahar&ja to the king. The latter is spoken of as having 
brought the whole S&manta-cakra (circle of feudatories) 
under him. 3 4 

The same system is reflected in the Managoli Inscriptions 
of the 12th century. 11 The Ablur Inscriptions of the same 
century show several grades of feudatories. 5 In the six 
Inscriptions at Tirunamanallur, too, feudatories abound. 6 
An inscription of the time of Prat&parudra of the T&inil 
country speaks of the ruler of a province as Mah&mandala- 
cakravartin. Obviously, he was a feudatory. 7 * 

The Belaturn Inscription of the year 1057 A.D. of the 
time of R&jendradeva from Mysore vividly pictures the pro¬ 
cess of elevation in feudal rank. The Chola king presents the 
chief of Kudiyas, who, by the way was a Stidra, with a pearl 
umbrella, a conoh, cymbals, and a royal elephant. So he 

1 Ep. Ind., IV, No. 0 (o). 

a Ep. Ind., IV, No. 24. 

s Ep. Ind., IV, No. 26. 

4 Ep. Ind., V, No. 3. 

ft Ep. Ind., V, No, 26. 

4 Ep. Ind., VII, No. 19. 

7 Ep. Ind., VII, No. 18, 

69 
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was created a M&gdalika. 1 2 An Inscription of Buddhar&ja 
brings into view a line of hereditary Mah&ma^dalesSvaras.* 
In the Samgamner Copper Plate Inscription of the Yadava 
Bhillama II a Mah&s&manta who had obtained the five 
Mah&^abdas is described as tho supreme lord of the city of 
Dv&r&vati. That city was probably his headquarters. 3 

The Kolh&pur Inscription of the &lahara Vijay&ditya 
of the year 1143 A.D., from Kolhapur State, shows a Malnl- 
mandalesvara, who has attained tho five Mahftsabdas, making 
a grant to a Jaina shrine in the usual style. 4 

The Bh&dana Grant of Aparajita, belonging to the close 
of the 10th century A.D., shows a Mah&s&mant&dhipati 
MahAmandale^varapahcamah4^abda commanding sub-feu¬ 
datories, regular officers, heads of towns, people of Sth&nas— 
police-stations—chief men and common people of the three 
principal castes. A Konkan Visaya comprised 1,400 villages. 
Here part of the revenue is not alienated to the grantee. 5 
It also proves that warfare often resulted in the en¬ 
slavement of large numbers of men and women. Tho Gana- 
pe^vara Inscription of the time of Ganapati, of the year 1231 
A.D., from the Kistnfi district, refers to families which 
supplied hereditary servants of state. One of them, a special 
favourite with the king, received the dignity of a general 
and of a commander of the elephant troop along with a 
palanquin, a parasol and other emblems. 6 

The Dirghasi Inscription of Vanapati or Banapati of 
the year 1075-76 A.D. shows a feudatory—a Man<Jalika— 
occupying the position of a Pratih&rin or chamberlain at the 
court of his suzerain, R&jaraja. 7 

1 Ep. Ind., VI, No. 10. 

2 Ep. Ind., VI, No. 20. 

3 Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 10. 

4 Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 27, also 29, 88. 

6 Ep. Ind., Ill, No. 37, also 40. For sub-feudatories, also 42, 43. 

# Bp. Ind., Ill, No. 16. 7 Ep. Ind., IV, No. 46. 
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The Anmakonda Inscription of Prola (1117 A.D.) shows 
that a MahAmandale^vara had his headquarters at a chief 
town, employed a sub-feudatory as his DaiydAdhinAtha, 
judioial offioer, and was served by an hereditary ohief 
minister. 1 An old-Kanarose Inscription at TerdAl in the 
southern MarAthA country, of the year 1123-24 A.D., shows 
that a MahAmandaleiivara, with his headquarters at a fine 
city, having attained the five MahA^abdas, “ had a trivale 
played before him.” He also had the device of an elephant 
and the figure of a golden eagle on his banner. 4 

A Kadambft Inscription at SiddApur near DhArwAd, of 
the 12th century, throws some light on fiscal arrangements. 
Various dues were to be collected from various persons for 
worship and repair of temples. Prom a body of 60 tenants 
was to be collected a set of earthern pots for oil; from the 
gardening tenants, one pAga for caitra and one pAga for 
pavitra; from another body of 504 tenants, one pAga for 
caitra and one pAga for pavitra, and one pAga for gAtra; 
from another body of 300 tenants, one pAga for caitra and 
one pAga for pavitra. 3 

A few of the officials in Decoan and southern inscriptions 
may be mentioned by way of contrast with the North. An 
. , inscription of the time of PratAparudra 

irom the Tamil region calls a general 
NAyaka.* Several inscriptions use the terms KatakAdhiSa, 
Katake&i and KatakarAja to denote either a governor or a 
superintendent of the royal camp. 5 In the Kaluchumbarru 
Grant of the eastern CAlukya king VijayAditya-Amma II, 
of the year 945 A.D., the YuvarAja, heir-apparent, is called 

1 Bp. Ind., [X, No. 35. 

* Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 14 et seq. 

5 Ind. Ant., XI, 1882, pp. 273 et seq. 

14 Ep. Ind., VII, No. 18. 

s Bp. Ind., VII, No. 25; Ind. Ant., VII, 17, 183, 189; XII, 93- XIII 
138; XX, 17, 106, 417, ' 
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Bhflpati. Here the office of Gr&maktita or village head¬ 
man is given to a man in perpetuity. 1 In the 14th century 
Rangan&tha Inscription of Goppana the chief minister 
is called Mah&pradhana. 2 The Nilagunda Plates of 
Vikram&ditya VI (1087—1128 A.D.) mention Ayuktakas and 
Niyuktakas as subordinate officers. 3 4 

Two grants of Dandimahftdevi from the Ganjam district 
of the modern Northern Oiroars (in the Southern Presidency), 
of the thirteenth century A.D., are unusu- 
reigns^ 10 8 ° Ve ~ a ^y interesting as bringing to view female 
sovereigns who appear so rarely in the 
annals of anoient India. The queen Daijdimah&devi is 
styled Paramabhatt&rik&, Mahftrftj&dhir&ja Parame^vari. 
Her mother had also been a sovereign. Dandimah&devi 
issues the grant in the usual manner and addresses her com¬ 
mand first to Mahas&mantas and Mah&r&jas — the big feu¬ 
datories. Later, special mention is made of the Sftmantas 
and S&mavajins who dwelt in the eastern sub-division 
of Vard&khanda-visaya and who constituted a class of 
feudatories by themselves. Towards the end mention is 
made of a R&naka, probably a small feudatory, who acts 
as the Dfttaka. The central local officers mentioned 
here are the same as in the Northern grants of the 
last age of anoient India. The village is granted with 
the weavers, Gokutas, distillers of spirituous liquors, other 
artisans, hamlets, thiokets, and landing-places in accordance 
with the Bhfkmichidra maxim. The meaning is that some 
dues were usually levied from those who followed the occu¬ 
pations or used the plaoes enumerated and that all such 
dues were now alienated to a Brfthmana.* 


1 Bp. Ind., VII, No. 26. 

a Ep. Ind., VI, No. 33. 

8 Bp. Ind., XII, No. 19. 

4 Bp. Ind., VI, No. (3, 
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Conclusion. 

The close of the twelfth and the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century A.D. saw the destruction of Hindu independ¬ 
ence and the establishment of Musalmfin 
^Medieval In- ru ] 0 ovef g rea t er p ar t 0 f N or tJi India. 

After another century the daring Khiljt 
leader AlH-ud-din planted the Muslim standard on the south¬ 
ern edge of the peninsula. The four or five centuries which 
follow may be designated ‘ the Medieval Period ’ of Indian 
history, in preference to ' Mohammadan Period ’ which term 
implies a serious underrating of the presence and strength 
of the Hindu elements all through. It may be admitted at 
once that the military strength of the Islamic dynasties was 
the dominating factor in Indian politics for five centuries 
but Hindu culture, literature, art and social life were 
never swept away. They received some influences from 
Islam but in their turn they exercised yet deeper influence 
on the higher life of the Muslims . 1 Nor did the 
influence of Hindu political ideas and institutions die out 
with the thirteenth or fourteenth century. There were 
regions where the Hindu administration survived, though 
in a modified form, while it was vital enough to affect 
the political arrangements of the Musalm&ns all over the 
country. 

1 For illustrations of this phenomenon, see Maoauliffe, Sikh Reli¬ 
gion, particularly Vol. VI. Beni Prasad, Introduction to Saihkgipta 
Sftra SSgara (Hindi); Kabtr-a study, Tomorrow (AhmedfibAd), 1922, 
PP. 621—40; Kabtr, his Song and bis Mission, Ibid., 1923, pp. 41-47. 
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South of the Kri§n&, the old Hindu life re-asserted it¬ 
self soon after the first Muslim shock and resumed its 
cultural and political career under the 
garo h Empfre? na ’ *S is of the Vijayanagara Empire which 
lasted in vigour until the battle of 
Talikota in 1565. There the old stream of Hindu political 
thought and institutions continued and developed into a new 
phase. The Vijayanagara empire was essentially a feudal- 
federal structure of the ancient Hindu type ; the suzerains 
and feudatories used high-sounding titles as of old ; the 
state regulated the economic life of the people ; the courts 
patronised learning, poetry and art ; the traditions of re¬ 
ligious toleration were, as a rule, maintained. 1 Even after 
the fall of Vijayanagara, the Hindu system did not come to 
an end. Neither the Deccan Sult&ns who had humbled 
Vijayanagara nor the great Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, be¬ 
fore whom they went down in their turn in the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century, succeeded in establishing any 
stable Muslim administration in the south. Hindu princi¬ 
palities lingered on until they were engulfed in the cur¬ 
rents and cross-currents of the Anglo-French strug¬ 
gle for supremacy in the south which terminated in the 
latter half of the eighteenth oentury. Certain features of 
their polity were adopted by the English East India 
Company whose dominion was established over nearly the 
whole of the present Madras Presidency by the close of 
the eighteenth century. Thus, as Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 
puts it, the administration of the great Chol&s is, through the 
Vijayanagara Empire, the ancestor of the present Madras 
revenue and fiscal administration. 


1 8. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History; 
Contributions of 8outh India to Indian Culture; South India and 
her Musalm&nInvaders; R. Sewelh A Forgotten Empire; Major, India 
in the Fifteenth Century. The inscriptions of the period are given 
in Rpigraphia Indica, Epigraphia Carnatica, Madras Government 
Epigraphist’s Reports, South Indian Inscriptions. 
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Further north, the Konkan, the narrow strip of land be¬ 
tween the Western Ghats and the sea retained its autono- 

The MardthA my throu S hout tlie medieval period. The 
Administrative MarAth&s whose homeland it formed were 
{System. indeed deeply influenced by their oontact 

with the Deccan Sultdns, particularly, by the NizAm^aht 
court of Ahmadnagar, where they played the game 
of high politics with skill and dexterity. Through the 
Sultanates the Mar&thAs also received ideas and sug¬ 
gestions from the Mughals whose impact roused their ener¬ 
gies in the seventeenth century A.D. 1 Nevertheless, 
the new MarAtha State which reared its head in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century and which, 
within two generations, developed into an empire, re¬ 
produced certain features of ancient Hindu polity. 
The coronation of Sivaji, the founder , of the Marathi 
power, which symbolised the emergence of a new factor 
of first-rate importance in Indian politics, was performed 
at RAigadh in 1674 A.D. in studiously orthodox Brahmanic 
style. The administrative system of the MarAthAs repre¬ 
sented a fusion of Hindu and MusalmAn elements. The 

number of the Astapradhftna or Council of Eight which 
/ 

Siv&jt instituted reminds one of the Mah&bhdrata and 
Manusmriti. The Council of BArbhAis or Twelve 
Brothers which emerged later and which was destined 
to be set aside by NAna Fadnavis, also carries the mind 
to ancient India. The designations of some of the officers 
—Amdtya, Mantri, Saoiva, SenApati—were borrowed from 
old Hindu practice. The numerous Lekhakas formed the 
counterpart of KAyasthas. 8 The eighteen K&rkhAn&s, 

1 On Mardfchd History, Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas ; 
Kincaid and Parasnis, History of the Mard^hd People; Ranade, Rise of 
the MarAthA Power; J. N. Sarkar, 6ivdjt and his Times; G. S. Sar- 
desai,Mar&$hi RiyAsat (MarAthi) and Main Currents of Mard^hd History, 

8 Chilis, p. 168. 
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and twelve Mah&ls, altogether thirty departments 
which t^ivaji organised, were designed, of oourse, primarily 
to meet the exigencies of the situation. But naturally 
they were based partly on old Mar&thfc practice and on 
contemporary institutions in other parts of India. Their 
description in the Mar&thA, chronicles reminds one as 
much of Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari, the astounding Impe¬ 
rial Gazetteer of the Mughal Empire as of the Kautiliya 
Artha&istra and the inscriptions which lie between the 
Gupta period and the last age of ancient India. They 
included Treasury, Cash, Jewellery, Harem, Agriculture, 
Liquor, Chariots, Mints, etc. 1 In the domain of local 
government the designation of the Mar&tM village officer, 
the P&til, corresponded to the Pattakila of the inscriptions 
which, in its turn, was akin to the Aksapatalika or Maha- 
k§apa^alika which occurs so frequently in ancient epigra- 
phic records. The P&til answered also to the ancient Gr&- 
m&dhipati and, like him, performed some police, judicial 
and fiscal Julies. The other Mar&tha village officer, 
Kulakargi, is reminiscent of the ancient Karanika. The 
dues levied from the people again recall the ancient in¬ 
scriptions and are, in fact, more numerous than those 
mentioned in any single inscription of old. A list of 
twenty-two of them has been oompiled from a Mar&thi 
deed of sale. Besides the usual land revenue, they include 
a bundle of fuel, a quantity of grain, and twenty-five 
bundles of jawar sticks from eaoh cultivator, nine t&kas 
of oil from each oil-mill, thirteen leaves per day 
from eaoh seller of betel leaves, one goat from each 
herd on. the Das^era (Vijayada^ami) day, one piece of cloth 
per loom per year from all olasses of weavers, half a 
coooanut from every marriage-negotiation, every ordinary 
marriage as well as every widow-remarriage, some 


1 Sabhfisad, pp. 94-95. 
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vegetables from vegetable-growers, usual tolls from each 
seller in the market and every petty trader's stall, Jth seer 
per bag of grocery from a grocer's shop, etc., eto. These 
payments in kind went to support the local officials as in 
ancient times. In spite of all their weaknesses, the MarA- 
thA rulers were, like the kings and statesmen of old, often 
oonscious of high ideals. “ Propagate the Dharma of 
MaharAstra,” said RAmadAsa, the preceptor of $ivAji to 
the latter’s son Sambh&ji. 1 The MarAthA regime was 
the Augustan age of Mar&thi literature and was equally 
remarkable for the intense cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning. The MarAfha rulers covered the country 
with temples and images, forts and palaces, tanks and 
anicuts, many of which still survive intact or in ruins. 
Their charity halls were almost innumerable. Religious 
toleration was the rule in Mah&rastra. In all this the 
MarAthAs were in line with the ancient Hindu tradition. 
They were in line with it also at some weak points. The 
administrative organisation was not rigid enough. The 
Mar&tha empire of the eighteenth century was a mere con¬ 
federacy. The GAekwad of BarodA, SindhiA of GwAlior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Bhonsla of NAgpur recognised 
the hegemony of the de facto king, Pe^wA of PoonA, or the 
de jure monarch, the RAja of SatArA, in a very rough and 
ready fashion. They would sometimes rally to his standard 
and sometimes war with him. Sometimes they would fight 
among themselves and sometimes band together against 
the common foe. With obvious differences of setting and 
detail, they acted the political drama of ancient India on 
the stage of the eighteenth century. 

Even in the North where, thanks to the continuous influx 
from the North-west, Muslim influence was muoh deeper 

1 For the political reflections of Rfimad&sa (1608—82 A.D.), see his 
Mar&thi Classic, D&sabodha, Daiaka X, Bam Asa 6; XII, 10 ; XIV, 6 ; 
XV, 8; XVI, 10; XIX, 6, etc, 
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and more extensive, there were a few small tracts and one 

^ T , large area which retained their autonomy 

In the North. J 

for long. There Hindu institutions 

Survived, of course, in a modified form. The subjeot is too 
vast to be treated here in detail but a few instances from 
a late period may be given to illustrate the persistence of 
the Hindu system. As late as the seventeenth century 
A.D , Khurdi, a small, rather primitive district on the bor¬ 
ders of Orissft and GolkundA, modelled its army on the 
Hindu system which had become antiquated by that time. 1 2 
In the seventeenth century, again, the small state of Kistw4<J 
to the south of Kashmir, close to the Pufij&b border, had 
a fiscal system which bore some affinity to that of the 
Hindus. Every oustomer had to pay four rupees per two 
seers of saffron purchased. Pines, always heavy and 
particularly severe in the case of rich folk, formed the 
greatest source of the public income. 3 The annals of K&ngrfi 
in the north-eastern Punjftb, whioh, in spite of 52 sieges 
did not surrender to Musalm&nas until 1620 A.D., disclose 
the old Hindu feudal-federalism in full force. The ( zemin- 
d&rs/ as the Hindu chiefs are called by Muslim historians, 
stood in relations of suzerainty and vassalage to one 
another/ The B&ra Bhunyas or Twelve Landholders who 
exercised sway in some Bengal tracts in a semi-independent 
capacity aftor the Muslim conquest and who created trouble 

1 Bah&ristAn-i-Qhaib?, Paris Ms., summarised by J. N. Sarkar, 
J. B. O, R. S., II, Pari I, pp, 53—56. JahAngtmAruA (ed. Rogers, tr. 
Beveridge), I, 433. 

2 Motamad KhAn, IqbAlnfimA, pp. 143-46; Jah&ngtrn&mA (Rogers 
and Beveridge), II, 137—39 ; Shah Nawfiz KhAn, Mafisir-iil-iimarA (tr. 
Beveridge), I, 490. 

1 Jah&fkgtrnfimA (R. and B.), II, 184 : Path KAhgrft in Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historians, VI, 626 See 
also Elliot and Dowson, 11,34,444-45; 111,405—7,615,670; IV, 67 
415,456. 
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for Muslim rulers until the seventeenth century, also organ¬ 
ised themselves, rather loosely, after the traditional Hindu 
system. 1 

It is, however, R&jpftt&n& which furnishes the most 
striking example of the survival of Hindu institutions in the 
North. Here the llajpdis established 

Rdjput&nA themselves after they had been driven out 
of the Gangetie plains. Though forced to acknowledge Mus¬ 
lim suzerainty from time to time, the R&jput States, with 
the exception of Ajmer, the point d'appui , were never 
annexed to Muslim empire. In the eighteenth century 
and early years of the nineteenth, the Mar&thas harassed 
the R&jpftts but did not extinguish their autonomy. In 
modern times the British Government has left them pretty 
much to themselves. The old institutions were certainly 
modified by three factors—the presence of a large aboriginal 
population, oonstant pressure from outside and the example 
of Muslim organisation. Nevertheless, before modern 
influences and, particularly, the modern means of 
communication, warfare and industrial organisation 
affected R&jpfltan&, its institutions resembled those of 
ancient India in many points. In Tod’s Annals and Anti¬ 
quities of R&jasth&n, supplemented by more recent additions 
to our knowledge, R&jpflt&n& appears in some respects as 
a miniature edition of ancient India. 9 The small size of the 
state, internecine warfare, relationships of suzerainty and 
vassalage, constant attempts to throw off the yoke—all 

1 James Wise, J. A. 8. B., 1874, pp. 194—214; Ibid., 1875, pp. 181 — 
88; Beveridge, .J. A. 8.B., 1904, pp. 57-68; Hosten, J. A. S. B„ 1918, 
pp. 437-49. The Bengali works, Pratap4ditya byNikhilNath Roy and 
The Life of PratAp&ditya, the last Hindu King of Bengal 1 by Satya 
Uharan S&stri give the traditions which cluster round the figure of 
the leader of the B&ra Bhuhyas. See also two other Bengali works, 
‘History of Mur8hid4b4d ’ by Nikhil Nath Roy and ‘History of 
Bengal ’ by R. D. Banerji. 

1 Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Routledge and Sons); 
Kavir&ja Shyamal Das. Vira Vinoda (Hindi); Oauri Shankar Hirachand 
Qjha,Rftjasih&na (Hindi); Naiuaslkhy4fc, a valuable original work, pub. 
1926 ; Tessitori, Historical and Bardic Survey of R&jp&tAn4. 
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this carries the mind to the ancient age. In R&jpftt&nft 
there were gradations of feudal chieftains, in some places, 
four in successive order, 1 Here, too, vassals were sometimes 
associated in the administration of the suzerain’s territory.* 
Suzerains and feudatories alike had big harems whioh, as in 
ancient India, sometimes reacted dangerously on the politics 
of the state. A state was parcelled out into a number of 
districts. In certain tracts a district comprised generally 
from fifty to one hundred townships and villages, though 
the proportion was sometimes exceeded. Many of these 
divisions were called CaurSsis—eighty fours collections 
of ‘ eighty-four ’ villages, an expression which reminds one 
of Central Indian and Southern administrative jargon. Ca- 
ur&si, however, is like eighteen, a sort of saored number 
among the Hindus. It only indicates that the average 
number of villages in suoh a district would range from some¬ 
where about seventy-five to somewhere about a hundred. 
The chief officer of the district performed both civil and 
judicial functions. There was also another officer oharged 
with military, fiscal and some judicial duties. The judicial 
procedure reminds one of ancient India. A town or a village 
had a Cabutrar& or court where the headman or the judicial 
officer, assisted by some inhabitants of the locality, marked 
out by public opinion for indefinite periods, administered 
justice. 5 Taxes and tolls were numerous as in ancient 
India. Besides the land revenue and customs, we read of 
Ganim-burr&r, war-tax, corresponding perhaps to the 
Turu§kadanda of the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D., 
Ghar-burr^r, house-tax, Hal-burrar, plough-tax, Neot&-burr&r, 
marriage-tax. * There were various other imposts in different 

1 Tod, Annals and Antiquities ofRAjasth&n (ed. Routledge), I, 
P. 117. 

Mbid M I, 116. 

5 Ibid., 1,119-20. 

« Ibid., 1,118, 119. 
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regions, such as those on sales. 1 As in ancient days there 
were special frontier-officers always appointed from the head¬ 
quarters and corresponding to the Antap&las of literature 
and the inscriptions. 2 * * At the top of the administration 
stood a few ministers, often four in number, generally head¬ 
ed by a Pradhana or chief minister who, needless to say, 
was responsible to the R4ja. f As in ancient days again, 
government servants, high and low alike, were not in¬ 
frequently hereditary. Payments were often made in 
grants of land which, along with the hereditary transmis¬ 
sion of office, must have accentuated feudalism. There 
were numerous court and household officers who held large 
grants of land. As in antiquity there were titles and 
other insignia of dignity such as standards, kettledrums, 
heralds. -1 Rtjput magnates followed the ancient tradition 
of making grants to poets, scholars, priests, or favourites 
and remitting the whole or part of the revenues. The state 
sometimes concerned itself with minute affairs of life. Thus, 
it was once enacted that none shall attempt to carry any¬ 
thing away from the public feast. A Jaina obtained a charter 
to the effect that none shall eat after sunset, 5 It may be 
added that custom and usage regulated the rights and 
tenures of land and public affairs in general in R&jpiitAna 
as in ancient India. b 

The fundamental political conditions of RAjpfitanA 
are well reflected in the great Hindi epic Prithvirfijariso 
which, though ascribed by tradition to 
Literature <e ° f OandabardAi, the bard of Prithvirfija 
CauhAna, the renowned, though ultimately 
unsuccessful, champion of Hindu India against Muhammad 

1 Ibid., 1, 111. 

2 Ibid., I, 116. 

s Ibid., 1,119, 

* Ibid., I, 116, 116. 

5 Ibid., I, 111. 

Ibid., I, 110; on feudal incidents, Ibid., I, Oh. Ill, pp. 198—41. 
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Ghori in the 12th century A.D., is really a collection of 
bardio lays oomposed in Dihgal Hindi, the peculiar mixed 
idiom of heroic poetry, by various minstrels through 
several centuries in medieval R&jpflt&na. Some passages 
are as late as the seventeenth century A.D. 1 Rajas, 
S&mantas, aristocrats abound throughout the R&so. Its 
feudalism is sometimes several layers deep. The govern¬ 
ment whioh is mirrored in its pages has fallen from the 
ancient cultural standards but its structure, while certainly 
less elaborate, follows the old pattern. The conclusions to 
which the study of the R&so leads are amply supported 
by other R&jpiH compositions of a similar type which are 
preserved in Mss. in palace libraries and private collections, 
particularly in Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, and Bundi. 
The prefaces or conclusions of many ordinary Hindi and 
Sanskrit books which were written or copied in the latter 
half of the sixteenth or in the seventeenth century and 
which may be read in Mss. in various collections in the 
modern state of Jaipur bring out one very interesting fact. 
At the commencement or at the end they glorify R&j& 
Man Singh who, as a vassal of the Mughal emperors Akbar 
and Jahangir, ruled his hereditary patrimony of Amer 
(Amber or modern Jaipur) and also occupied one of the 
very highest positions in the service of his suzerain. 
He governed an important imperial province like Bengal. 
He commanded imperial armies on momentous expeditions, 
even against the R&jpfit state of Chittor or modern Udaipur. 
In the notices of Jaipur Mss. his campaigns are represent¬ 
ed as a Digvijaya and celebrated as the oonquest of the 

1 The work has been edited and published by the KAsf NAgart 
PracAriijI 8abhA, BenAres and the NAgart PracAript SabhA, ArrAh. 
For criticism, Misra Brothers, Misra Bandhu Vinoda, I, pp. 227—36; 
Hmdf Navaratna, Oh. I ; KavirAja Shyamal Das, J.A.8.B., 1886, Pt. 1, 
pp. 6—66. In reply to the last, Mohan Lai Vishnu Lai Pandya, A 
Defence of PrithvtrAja RAso, Ben Ares, 1887. 
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whole world or the whole of Tndia. Yet he was only a 
feudatory and an imperial officer. Once again the Hindu 
mind failed to grasp firmly the distinction between autonomy 
and independence. It may be added that the career of 
M&n Singh was by no means unique in the annals 
of medieval India. Other R&jpftt princes like Bhagvan 
D&s, Sarbuland R&i, Jaswant Singh, Jai Singh, while 
governing their own territories, managed to play a high 
role in imperial politics and to rank in the highost grade 
of imperial officers—MansabdArs as they were called. The 
conclusions on feudalism in RajpuUnA hold good of Central 
India as the genealogies, bardic lays and notices in general 
books, preserved in Ms. collections in central India, parti¬ 
cularly in the palace library of Chhatarpur, prove. Of 
all this we can be perfectly sure, thanks to the contem¬ 
porary Persian ohronioles. Similar seems to have been the 
position of vassals in ancient India as indicated by the 
inscriptions. Like the R&jpftt princes of medieval India, 
they received titles, commands and governorships from the 
suzerain and at the same time generally ruled their own 
territories as autonomous princes. If the ancient Hindus 
had oared to write their history, the statements and indi¬ 
cations to this effect in the inscriptions and in Yuan Chwang 
might have been borne out in ample detail. 1 

It is not merely the Hindu principalities of Medie¬ 
val India which testify to the persistence of the Hindu 
^ administrative tradition. Hindu influence 
the U Hindu on is perceptible on the systems of Muslim 

Muslim admims- administration which prevailed over the 
tration. 

greater part of the country from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth oentury and lasted far into 

1 For the camera of RftjpGt princes in Mughal service, see Abul 
Fazl, AkbarnftmA, Jah£hgirnftm&, Motamad Khftn, IqbfilnftznA, K Am gar 
Husain 1 , Mafisir-i-Jahfihgirt (Khudft-Bakhsh Ms.), Abdul Hamid 
Tjfthort, PftdshfthnAmfi, Shflh Nawaz Khftn, Ma&sir-ul-umari. 
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the eighteenth. It rnav be admitted at onoe that both the 
so-called Pathftn administration (13th—15th century A.D.) 
and the Mughal administration (16th—18th century A.D.) 
hit upon devices of their own to meet the circumstances 
of the times. Then there was the law of the Qur&n and 
Hadis, binding on the whole body of the Faithful, to exer- 
oise a deep influence on Muslim politics in India as else¬ 
where. There is again enough evidence to show that the 
institutions of Musalm&ns in India were affected by the 
political ideas and practices of the western Muslim coun¬ 
tries particularly by the example of the courts of Baghdid 
and Cairo and, from the sixteenth century onwards, by 
Persia, the glory and mistress of the Muslim world. Never¬ 
theless in several important branches the Muslim adminis¬ 
tration in India largely retained the old practices. Through¬ 
out the medieval period the ancient revenue and fiscal 
arrangements lasted in India. The Muslims simply took 
over the old fiscal divisions, the old fiscal system and the 
old olasses of officers. For long they did not directly 
collect the taxes but employed for the purpose agencies 
which adhered to the old methods. Many of the old divi¬ 
sions and sub-divisions of ordinary local administration 
were retained. They all appear in the Ain-i-Akbarl, the 
great imperial gazetteer compiled by the AUAmi Abul 
Fazl in the reign of Akbar towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. The Ain, supplemented by Persian chronicles, 
shows that under the pressure of tradition and environment 
the Muslim administration was reproducing some of the 
old conditions. Certain Ain descriptions of even unimportant 
matters like the imperial harem, 1 ensigns of royalty, inter 
alia y musical instruments,* division and sub-division of 
precious stones, 8 specific gravity, 1 remind one of the 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, Ain, 15 
* Ibid., Ain, 19. 

5 Ibid., Ain, 3. 


4 Ibid., Ain, 14. 
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Kautiliya Artha^&stra. In the sixteenth century A.D. 
when the Muslim state in India, after three centuries of 
unsettlement, had caught up with antiquity, some of the pro¬ 
minent features of Hindu administration re-appeared. Survey 
and record of land, administrative sub-divisions, ubiquitous 
espionage, regular secretariats, pomp and glory of the 
court—all resembled the Hindu system. What was even 
more important, the regime of Sher Sh&h and, following it, 
the Mughal empire revived the tradition of religious tolera¬ 
tion, religious discussion and patronage of learning. 1 The 
Persian chroniolers have preserved long lists of the literate 
whom the generosity of the Mughal court raised above 
want, even to affluence/ 2 As one studies the biographies 
of contemporary Hindi poets, one is struck by the large 
number of those who received the patronage of Muslim 
courts. In the lives of some of them, the only certain fact 
is that they visited the Mughal court at some time. 3 Such 
was the force of the ancient tradition that the Mughal state 

1 Abul Fazl, Aiu-i-Akbait, Akbarnania, Father Anthony Monser- 
rate, Mongolicae Legations Comments rius, od. Hosten, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal Memoir, III, No. 9, pp. 508- 704, with translation of 
important passages. Another translation and notes by J. 8. Hoyland 
and S. N Banerji. Father Pierre l)u Jarric of Toulouse, Histoire 
des Ohoses plus memorables, etc , or Thesaurus Return Indicarum, etc;. 
E. D. Maclagan, Jesuit Missions to the Court of Akbar, J. A. 8. B., 
Parti, Vol. LXV, 1896, pp. 38- 118. Sir Thomas Roe, Embassy to 
India, ed. Foster, p. 314; Edward Terry in Purchas His Pilgrims, IX, 
p. 52; Della Valle, Travels, I, 30, 120-29. 

* For the reign of Akbar (1566—160*)), Ain-i-Akbari; for that of 
Jah&ngtr, Jah&hgirn&m&,(R. and B.), I, 46; 11,257,346; Motamad Kh&n, 
Iqbaln&mft, 308; Mohammad H6df, p. 20; for the reign of Sh&h 
Jab&n (1627—1668), Abdul Hamid L&hori, Padsh&hnama. 

* Reports on the Search for Hindi Mss. K£4i X&garf Prac&rint 
8abh&; Saingar, Aiva Singh Saroja, Misra Brothers, Miira Bandhu 
Vinoda, Vols. I and II; Beni Prasad, A Few Aspects of Education 
and Literature under the Great Mughals, Proceedings of the Fifth 
Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, pp, 44—66, 

61 
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could not lose sight of Sanskrit in its effort to encourage 
and guide education. One of the regulations recorded by 
Abul Fazl lays down that “ in studying Sanskrit students 
ought to learn the Bayakaran (Vy&karana), Niyai (NyAya), 
Bed&nta (VedAnta) and Patanjal (Patanjali). 1 Once again, 
the state, in spite of its predominantly non-Hindu cha¬ 
racter, made an effort to regulate social life, though in 
a different manner. Akbar sought to abolish Sati or widow¬ 
burning and compulsory widowhood and to discourage child- 
marriage and polygamy. 2 JahArigir forbade a new peculiar 
form of Sat! prevalent among Hindu converts to IslAm who 
buried their widows with their husbands. 3 He interdicted the 
practice of intermarriage between Hindus and MusalmAns 
prevalent in some ‘hill-tracts.* Another point at which 
the Muslim state now linked itself with antiquity was 
philanthropic aotivity. For instance, following the example 
of Akbar, JahAngir commanded the erection of rest-houses 
and mosques, schools and hospitals and the appointment of 
physicians m big towns at the expense of the state. 8 
The Muslim sovereigns made numerous grants of 
land to poets, priests, scholars, and favourites The 
farmAns as they were called, have exactly the same 
significance as the Sanskrit S&sana which used to 
denote grants in ancient India. In form some of the 
Muslim farmAns bear an astounding resemblance to Hindu 

1 Atn-i-Akbart, fcr. Blochmann, pp. 278-79. 

2 Al BadAClnt, MuntakhAb-ut-tawArtkh, It, tr. Lowe, p. 367. 

’ JahAngirnAmA (R. and B.), II, 181. 

‘ 4 5 * * Ibid. 

5 Atn-i-Akbart. JahAhgtrnAmA (R. and B.), I, Regulations Nos. 2, 

10, pp. 8-9. Alt Muhammad KhAn, Mirat-i-Ahmadt, I, 209; Khaft 

KhAn, MuntakhAb-ul-lubAb, I. 249. For some minor reforms, 
.JahAhgtrnAmA (R. and B ), 1,8, 370-71 ; II, 150, 151, 168. For the 

management of a typical rest-house at Ahmed AbAd, P. Della Valle, 
Travels, 1, 95-96, 67. For a typical instance of imperial charity, 
Jah&hgtrn&mA (R. and B.), I, 440. 
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T&mrapatras. Thus a Persian farm&n of the emperor 
Jah&ngir largely follows the Hindu Sanskrit style of com¬ 
position. 1 It will be too muoh to claim that the Musalmftns 
borrowed all such practices and ideas from Hindus. But 
apart from a priori considerations, a comparison of the 
Hindu and Muslim administrative systems of the country 
shows that the latter, in spite of undoubtedly foreign 
influences in its make-up, steadily approached the old model 
and derived suggestions from its ever-living tradition in 
some tracts. In the day-to-day administrative routine, the 
employment of the same class of Hindu servants under 
Muslim rule would tend to the perpetuation of old practices. 
Throughout the Persian chronicles it is the Hindu K&yas- 
thas on whom fclio brunt of inferior official work falls. It 
will be remembered that in the post-Vardhan inscriptions. 
Smritis, Kalhana’s Rajatarangini and elsewhere the same 
term is used to designate secretaries, clerks and petty 
officials in general. By the close of the ancient age 
the K&yasthas had formed a class or rather a set 
of local classes throughout the north of India and in 
some parts of Gujar&t and the Deccan. It is these officers 
who passed, almost en bloc , to service under Muhammadans. 
They retained their old designation but they exchanged 
the study of Sanskrit for that of Persian. They retained 
their Brahmanic faith but, thanks to their environment, 
they were influenced by Muhammadans in matters of dress, 
diet, manners and oulture. The Kfiyastha olasses now 
developed into a caste or rather a number of sub-castes. 
But whatever the social or cultural transformations which 
they underwent, the K&yasthas faithfully handed down 
and preserved the administrative tradition which their 


1 Jah&ngtr's farm&n is reproduced in J. B. B. R. A. 8., 1920-21, 
pp. 419 et 8eq. 
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forefathers had fashioned, 1 At the lowest rung of the 
ladder the village offioers were always drawn from the old 
classes. This personal element formed an important 
factor in the transmission of Hindu administrative praotioes. 

One of the most obscure topics of Indo-Muslim ad¬ 
ministration is that of rural justice. It is clear that there 
were Muslim judicial officers, Q&zis and 
JiMme, Mir ^ c jj g j Q k 0wns b u t neither the Persian 

chronicles nor the Persian Dastftr-ul-amals, manuals of 
official regulations and procedure, nor the contemporary 
European accounts nor general literary works reveal the 
practices of civil adjudication in villages. The silence of 
our authorities, which are generally so full and detailed, in¬ 
dicates that the vast mass of Hindu population on the 
countryside was left to settle civil suits by itself according 
to time-honoured law and custom. This was probably one 
of the spheres in which old Hindu practice survived for long 
even outside the territories of Hindu feudatories. It would 
be particulariv strong in tracts which, in spite of direct 
Muslim rule, managed largely to escapo, Muslim influence. 
The hypothesis is borne out by the recent discovery of a 
Sanskrit judgment in Mithila. 

Mithil& in north Bihar still forms a centre of Sanskrit 


learning and Brahinanic orthodoxy. Throughout the 


ASanskrit 


middle ages it retained its oultural 


judgment from 
Mithila. 


autonomy and, partly, its freedom of 
administrative and juridical practice. Its 


Hindu landowners were recognised by Muslim sovereigns 


1 Besides the inscriptions and works referred to in the fore¬ 
going chapters, some facts and traditions about K&yasthas are 
given in Br&hmanotpattim&rtanda which forms part of Brihajjyoti- 
Q&rnava and in Jwala Prasad Misra’s J&ti Bk&skara (Venkatesvara 
Press, Bombay). The K&yasthas who continued to serve the surviv¬ 
ing Hindu principalities retained their orthodox manners on which 
their descendants still pride themselves. 
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and suffered to stick to old ways. This state of things 
survived the break-up of the Muslim power and lasted until 
the close of the eighteenth century when the East India 
Company had established its sway all over the lower 
Gangetic valley. The date on the Sanskrit Jayapatra, as 
a judgment was called, is equivalent to the 10th of June, 
1794 A.D. As the only available document of its kind the 
Jayapatra deserves notice in some detail. It comes from 
the village of Dharmapur which had long been held by 
Hindus under a Muslim imperial grant. The judgment, is 
given and signed by Sacala Misra who is evidently the 
Pr&dvivaka or chief justice referred to in the oourse of the 
document. It begins by mentioning the names of the 
parties and then gives the case of the plaintiff as stated 
in his plaint. Next the nature and substance of the 
defendant’s answer are recapitulated. There follows a 
discussion as to the party on whom the burden of proof lay. 
The issues are determined and summarised. Next adjourn¬ 
ments are dealt with. The plaintiff having made default, 
the fact that proceedings thereafter are in retrial is noted. 
Once the defendant objected that on principles of the 
Hindu law of evidence a single witness to prove a case 
was inadmissible The plaintiff prays for leave to resort 
to the mode of proof extraordinary, or non-secular, that 
is, by ordeal. To this the defendant objects and cites 
authority in support of his contention. The judge quotes 
and discusses legal digests and arrives at the conclusion 
that the ordeal was inapplicable to the case in question. 
The judge and Pftsat members refuse the request preferred 
by the plaintiff. Ultimately, the plaintiff is adjudged to 
have failed in establishing the claim preferred. 1 It is possible 

1 Jayaswal, J. B. 0. R. 8,. March, 1920, Vol. VI, Part I, pp. 246 - 68. 

See also Gahga NAtha Jh&, Ibid., 1921, pp. 121-2. Of. Jolly, Ibid., 
117—20, a Javanese Jayapatra. For the Hindu view of the nature of 
a judgment, Brihaspati in ParAsaramAdhava, p. 160. 
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du Political 
Theory. 


that old Hindu judgments were written in something like 
this form and that something like the procedure indicated 
here was followed in ancient MithilA 

The survival of Hindu administrative practices in 
Medieval India had its counterpart in theory. Now, as 

Medieval Hin- over > Hindu theory kept at a distance 
from 'facts but it could never lose sight 
of them completely. Sanskrit literature, 
which did not die out with the loss of Hindu independ¬ 
ence, now concerned itself less and less with politics 
until it ceased to care for it at all. Though concerned 
primarily with literary form, commenting and explaining of 
old matter, oustom and usage, it produced a few works 
which belong to the old tradition of Hindu social and 
political thought. The most important of them was $ukra- 
nitisftra the bulk of which was composed probably about 
the thirteenth century, and which, in its present shape, 
includes some matter as late as the 16th or even the 17th 
century A.D. ! Conscious, perhaps, that he had appeared on 
the scene rather late, the author of Sukraniti is at pains to 
connect his handiwork with hoary antiquity.® He touches 
on all topics of government, embellishing and improving 
on all the details. 

There is one passage in Sukra whioh is peculiarly 
valuable for the organisation of the last age of ancient 
India and its medieval survivals. On the basis of annual 


1 Sukraniti was edited by Gustav Opperfc, Madras, 1882. The 
editor (Introduction, p. VIII) ascribed it to the 4th century A.D., but 
besides other difficulties, this hypothesis supposes the existence of 
guns and gunpowder in ancient India. In support of Oppert’s view, 
see B. K. Sarkar, Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, Book II, 
Part I, pp. 63—71. K. P. Jayaswal places the work in the 8th century 
A. I). Rdjendra L&la Mitra perceived long ago that the Sukraniti could 
not be older than the 16th century A.D. 

1 Sukraniti, tr. B. K. Sarkar, pp. 1, 2, 4. 
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income the author divides 
as follows:— 

Designation. 

S&manta 
M&ndalika 
R&ja .. 

Mah&rflja 
Svarfit .. 

SamrAti 
Virilt . . 

SArvabbauma 


rulers into various grades 

Annual Revenue in Kaisas. 

1 lac to 8 lacs 
3 lacs to 10 lacs. 

10 lacs to 20 lacs. 

20 lacs to 50 lacs. 

50 lac9 to 100 lacs. 

I cm re to 10 crores. 

10 crores to 50 crores. 
Universal Monarchy. 1 


On the very face of it the scheme is theoretical. Else¬ 
where ^ukra applies some of these designations to govern¬ 
ment officers who were placed in charge of districts of 
various sizes. 2 Taken together, the passages imply that 
federal-feudalism was the order of the day and that vassals 
were often employed in high positions under the sovereign. 
Sukra advocates tighter control on feudatories than his 
predecessors in political theory had contemplated. They 
must be closely watched and, if they misbehaved, might be 
deposed or pensioned off. 3 


1 Ibid., pp. 36-37. 

* Ibid., 25, 27, 269. 

* Ibid., 47-48, also 62. 

For the succession, the royal council, the chief officers, and other 
government employees, Ibid , 25, 27, 54—89, 97-8, 100-101, 269. 

On the court, Rs seating arrangements and etiquette, Ibid., 48—51. 
On royal supervision over the administration, 40, 46, 51-2, 269. On 
the capital and council-chamber, 27- 35. On communications, 
34-6, 43, 184-5, 189—91, 192, 194 —206, 209,211, 213-14,217 -19,256-56. 
rest-houses, 35-36. On law, justice and procedure, 134-35, 183—209. 
On revenue, 188, 140, 89. On expenditure, 43-4. On foreign policy, 
130, 261. 

The seventeenth century works like Mitra Misra’s Viramitrodaya 
and Ntlakantha’s NttimayOkha discuss politics on old lines and 
here and there give a new turn to political ideas. But they 
throw no fresh light on institutions. The same remark applies to 
the bulky legal work, the NrisirbhaprasAda of Palapati, minister of 
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In one essential matter, the IndoMuslim state of the 
Middle Ages marks a great departure from ancient practice. 

It struck at the root of feudal-federalism 
0hang© PrOfOim<i an( * inaugurated the era of the unitary 
state. It is true that many Hindu princi¬ 
palities were allowed to subsist for long as autonomous 
vassals. Again, a close study of medieval India shows, 
what scholars have generally failed to notice, that certain 
epochs and regions witnessed a sort of feudalism among 
Musalm&ns themselves. In the last years of the fifteenth 
century and the first quarter of the sixteenth, the Lodis 
whose dominion comprised the major part of North India,never 
understood the meaning of a unitary state and persisted in 
a sort of clan-feudalism which their ancestors on the north¬ 
western frontier had evolved. Much later in the eighteenth 
century, the Rohill&s who dominated the north of the 
present United Provinces reproduced a similar type of 
feudalism. Nevertheless, when all allowance has been made 
for such exceptions, the fact remains that the Muslim state 
was predominantly a unitary one. The Muslim conquerors 
destroyed one Hindu dynasty after another, annexed its 

the NizAmshAlii ruler of Ahmed nagar in the sixteenth century. 
Legal digests like those of JtmfttavAhana U5th or 16th century A.D.) 
rarely touch administration proper. Medieval vernacular literature 
in the North rarely touches politics. The Bundelon ki Variisfivaif 
(Chhatarpur Ms.) is one of the few exceptions. For a detailed notice, 
Beni Prasad, Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, 1922. For slight 
political touches in Sflra DAsa, the greatest of Medieval lyricists, 
Sftra SAgara, IX, 170; X, 160, 221, 1008, 2377, 2508, 2505, 2607, 2669. 
Similarly for Tulasf DAsa, the gieatest of Hindi poets, RAraacarita- 
manasa (Indian Press, ADAhAbAd edition, pp. 233, 270-71, 388, 373, 
392, 399). KrittivAsa's Bengali version of the RAmAyana is no better. 
Southern literature is much more useful for politics. For instance, 
the Telugu classic attributed to King KrisnAdeva RAya M609—30 
A.D.) has a number of political maxims with a bearing on practice 
For a summary, RangaswAmt Saras watt, Journal of Indian History, 
January, 1926, pp. 64—77. 
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dominions and, for the most part, ruled them as their own. 
The conclusions of wars among Muslim rulers themselves 
meant, so far as possible, direct, downright annexation 
and the extermination of the defeated royal houses. Here 
Muslim policy was an antithesis of the Hindu tradition. As 
a result, the MusalmAns gave a tremendous impetus to the 
process of the political unification of India. The tendenoy, 
at its strongest, is represented by the Mughal empire which 
was founded by BAbur in 1526 and which, with a short inter¬ 
regnum under HumAyun, flourished in vigour until the death 
of Aurahgzeb in 1707. It effectively united the north under 
one sceptre and for a time brought nearly the whole of the 
Deccan and the south under the same dominion, free from 
the presenoe of any feudatories in recently conquered 
territories. It is in matters other than the fundamentals 
of organisation that the Muslim state displays Hindu 
influence. 

The Hindu administrative system which flourished until 
the 12th or 13th century A.D., and which left its influence 
The indige behind to last for many generations was 
nous origin of almost entirely free from foreign influence 
institutions. * n historical times. The recent discoveries 

made by the Archaeological Department at Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa reveal a pre-Aryan oulturo which bears a 
striking resemblance to that of Anon, Sura, Babylon and 
Crete, but the fact of borrowing on one side or the other has 
yet to be established. No administrative interaction of any 
kind is perceptible. It is impossible to form an idea of the 
pre-Aryan institutions of North India. It is probable that 
such as existed before the Aryan immigration were not 
obliterated but assimilated into the Aryan system. Indeed, 
on a priori grounds it may be argued that the older 
institutions, being the natural growth of climatic conditions 
and economic environment, would gradually grip the 
Aryans. As we have seen, there is an indication in Vedio 
62 
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literature 1 that the development of the Aryan kingship 
owed something to the example of the aborigines. 
But after this possible fusion of Aryan and aboriginal 
institutions had been completed, there was, in historical 
times, little outside influence forthcoming to give a differ¬ 
ent turn to Hindu political development. There was, for 
instance, no such metamorphosis of the organs of govern¬ 
ance in ancient India as oame over Anglo-Saxon institu¬ 
tions with the Norman Conquest. Scholars now agree that 
general Greek influence on India was neither so deep nor 
so far-reaching as was onoe, almost na- 

enceTn India 0 "" turally, supposed. Even in the case of the 
Hindu theatre the fact of the Greek in¬ 
fluence, so strongly argued for by Weber , 2 has been denied 
by later writers . 3 4 The latest surveyor of the Sanskrit 
Drama thus sums up the situation: “ We cannot assuredly 
deny the possibility of Greek influence, in the sense that 
Weber admitted the probability; the drama or the mime, 
may, as played at Greek courts, have aided in the develop¬ 
ment of a true drama, but the evidence loaves only a 
negative answer to the search for positive signs of in¬ 
fluence.”* Greek influence on the art of Gandhara is ge¬ 
nerally admitted but its extent is still a matter of con¬ 
troversy. Nor is the ground any surer in regard to philo¬ 
sophy. The now spirit which appeared in Buddhism about 
the first century B.C. has been traced by Sylvain Levi to 
Hellenic influences, but here, as elsewhere, the evidence 
is very scanty. The fact remains that the growth of ideas 
and cultural styles in India can be adequately explained 
on the basis of Indian causes. On Hindu political theory 
Greek influence is conspicuous by its absence. Nowhere in 

1 Supra, Oh. I. 

8 History of Indian Literature, p. 17. 

8 Sylvain Ldvi, Theatre Indien, pp. 843 -6 

4 Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 68. 
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the entire range of that speculation is there any suoh break 
or new turn as the impact of the virile, profound political 
philosophy of Greece would tend to produce. The little 
development which Hindu political thought displays is 
fully explicable on variations in the degree of secularity in 
different groups of compositions, on the rise of new oreeds 
which necessitated a re-statement of the political theory 
attached to old religious schools and on the mutual approach 
of the various lines of thought thus started. In Manu and 
a few other writers the term Yavana is used loosely to indioate 
one of the hordes which lay beyond the Hindu pale. There 
are indeed a few isolated passages which, prima facie , 
suggest Greek influence. For instance, Asvagho§a in his 
Saundara Nandam K&vyam remarks that somo princes 
founded a city but discovered that if its affairs were to 
prosper they must have a king. So they raised to rulorship 
one of themselves who was senior to the rest in age, disci¬ 
pline and accomplishments . 1 Here a city is a state, its 
government is elective and secular in origin. But even 
here is nothing essentially new to Hindu thought, nothing 
that could not have arisen from the impact of Buddhist 
philosophy on the line of thought represented by the Maha- 
bharata. The deeper problems with which the Greek mind 
grappled with lasting, amazing results—the sociality of 
man, the ethos of society or state, the classification of states, 
etc.—do not appear in Hindu political speculation. If the 
Greek intellectual genius, always so potent in moulding 
the thought of peoples, found no opportunity for making 
itself felt in India, it was hardly likely that the Greeks should 
influence Hindu government. In the domain of administrative 
practice the only tangible evidence of Greek influence is the 
Greek titles or legends on some coins and a few inscrip¬ 
tions. The Indo-Greek coins, however, show a rapid 


Saundara Nandam K&vyam, I, 7-8. 
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assimilation to the Hindu type. There is no evidence to 
support the view that the formation of big empires in India 
was inspired by the example of Alexander’s vast dominion. 
As the foregoing chapters will have proved, the nature and 
character of Hindu empires were essentially different from 
those of the Macedonian regime. The latter approached 
the Roman model. The Hindu empire, on the other hand, 
was the exact antithesis of Rome which stood for rigidity 
and uniformity. The process of empire-building had com¬ 
menced in India, after the characteristic genius of her 
people, long before Alexander appeared on the scene. The 
Mauryan empire only represented a further stage in the 
development. The fact is that Alexander's stay in India 
was far too short to cast any influence on Indian institutions. 
The effort of Seleucus to revive the glories of the great 
Macedonian empire ended in failure. The Greeks who ap¬ 
peared on the Indian scene after Seleucus were themselves 
fast losing touch with the mainsprings of Greek life. At last 
the rise of Parthia, one of the central events in the history 
of the Middle Hast, out them off almost completely from 
the centres of Hellenism. Then the Hindu capacity for assi¬ 
milating foreign elements told with decisive effect. The 
Indo-Greeks ceased to be Greek and became Indian. 
Whatever their original political ideals, they were cast 
aside in favour of Hindu tradition. When all the evidence 
on administrative practices from coins, inscriptions, liter¬ 
ature and foreign aocounts is put together, it shows 
nothing which was Greek in origin or which assumed its 
historical form under Greek influence. In a like manner 
the Scythians and others who entered India after the 
Greeks and who were rapidly Hinduised exercised little 
influence on the development of institutions in ancient 
India. 

There is, however, one possible source of foreign 
influence which needs some examination in detail. For 
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centuries India maintained constant intercourse with 
Persia. The early literature, religion and 
Persia 1 a a n d culture of the Ir&nians were akin to those 
of the Hindus. It is more than probable 
that the two branches of the Aryan race had a good deal 
of sooial and political organisation in common. After 
their separation their environment, climatic or economic, 
was, of oourse, different but not so radically different as to 
give rise to fundamentally and entirely different systems 
of polity. Accordingly, the Persian system of administra¬ 
tion, as reconstructed in the light of the latest researches, 
presents many points of affinity with the institutions 
examined in the foregoing chapters. It is now recognised 
that “ the discussion as to the respective merits of demo¬ 
cracy, oligarchy and monarchy attributed by Herodotus 
to Darius and his six companions after the death of Gau- 
mata, interesting as it may be as an illustration of Greek 
political philosophy, is valueless for the Persian theory 
or practice of government .” 1 Like the Hindu, the Persian 
monarchy was hereditary; pretenders to the Persian 
throne sought to pass for scions of the royal house. But 
the principle of primogeniture was not recognised so well 
in Persia as in India . 8 In Persia, the king's word was 
law, a principle which Hindu theory, wedded to Theology, 
would not reoognise. In practice, however, the Persian 
and Hindu systems came near each other. The king's 
word in Persia was " generally determined in consultation 
with the Persian nobles and officials (which custom requir¬ 
ed of the king), and by regard for the usages of the 
country concerned. The 4 royal judges,’ as Herodotus 
calls them, or 1 law-bearers ’ as they were probably called 
in Persian (d&tabara), advised the king what was law 

1 G. B. Gray and H. Cary, Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IV, 
Oh, VII, p. 184. 

2 Ibid , p. 184, 
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or custom .” 1 The difference with the Hindu practices lay 
in the large part played by the priest in the latter. In 
Persia “ the king aoted in consultation with his ministers, 
the heads of great departments of state, which must have 
existed in the capital, though of them little is directly 

known.Certain lines of polioy characteristic of the 

Persian government seem dear. While supreme authority 
resided in the king, great regard was paid, so far as the 
supremacy of the central authority allowed, to the tradi¬ 
tional life and custom of the many diverse peoples gathered 
into the vast empire. The Persian was a tolerant govern¬ 
ment. 

“ Not only were the Persians prepared to be tolerant 
to the various religions within their empire; they went fur¬ 
ther and aotively supported the temple-worship of the gods 
of their subjects, or contributed to the building of their 
temples, and conferred on priesthoods and religious insti¬ 
tutions special privileges . . . . ” a Mutatis mutandis, 
this is true of the great empires whioh arose from time 
to timo in ancient India. 

The education of the princes in Persia is another 
point of resemblance with Hindu practice. “ At the 
court of the king himself, or at tlje minor courts of 
the satraps, ‘ all the boys of the foremost Persians, ’ 
as Xenophon phrases it, were eduoated. The stress 
laid on old Persian habits of life and accomplish¬ 
ments—riding, shooting with the bow, plainness of diet, 
the chase—formed a counteractive to the luxury whioh 
tended to increase with the increase and increasing wealth 
of the empire ... u Instruction in history and religion, 
attendance at judicial proceedings, familiarity with the 
king’s methods of awarding or withholding favours, are 

1 Ibid,, pp. 186-86. 

8 Ibid., pp. 186—87. 
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other elements in this eduoation on whioh the Greek writers 
who describe it lay stress /* 1 In Persia as in India there 
was a ruling class whioh supplied, “ not indeed exclusively, 
but very largely, the generals and officers of the army, 
the ministers of the central administration, and the satraps 
and governors of provinces and districts throughout the 
empire.”* The king’s audience chamber, and the system of 
his correspondence and communications again are reminis¬ 
cent of ancient India . 3 

A similar likeness is observable in the systems of pro¬ 
vincial and local administration. The Persian empire, at 
least from the time of Darius, “ was divided into twenty 
satrapies, or provinces, under satraps or governors ap¬ 
pointed by the king; and within these large provinces 
there wore again smaller districts under subordinate 
governors to whom however, at least often, the same term 
satrap was applied.” This system indeed goes back to 
Cyrus and Cambyses and recalls the similar system which 
prevailed in the Assyrian, Median and Babylonian empires. 
It is indeed so natural that it developed everywhere. It 
is, however, interesting that the term satrap or Ksatrapa 
had a long history in India. It is again instructive to read 
that in Persia, as in India, the local administrators were 
“ appointed for indefinite terms, often retaining their 
position over a long period of years and through more 
than one reign.”* Again, like the Hindu governors, the 
Persian “ satraps were men of high birth, ... in some cases 
members of the royal family by birth or marriage .” 6 Nor 
is the final touch of resemblance lacking. In Persia, “ these 
powerful administrators, as early as the reign of Darius, 

1 Ibid., p. 191. 

* Ibid., p. 191. 

3 Ibid., pp. 192-3. 

4 Ibid., p. 194. 

6 Ibid., p. 196. 
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showed a tendency to independence, and later the satrapic 
system facilitated the break-up of the empire .” 1 In Persia, 
as in India, numerous dues were levied in cash or kind . 8 
It may be noted that the term 1 king’s eye 9 which denoted 
secret agents and reporters in anoient India was applied 
to inspectors of local administration in Persia . 8 In 
fundamentals there is, indeed, one great difference. 
Annexation was far more frequent and far more thorough 
in ancient Persia than in ancient India. Across the Hindu- 
Kush conquered princes, as a rule, were nob treated so 
gently. Persian organisation had much less of federal- 
feudalism than ancient India. None the less the resem¬ 
blances in the two systems of administration are striking 
enough. It must be borne in mind that similarity of begin¬ 
nings and similarity of environment acoount for a good deal. 
But owing to the facilities of communication between 
the two countries and the direct, intimate touch supplied 
by the extension of the Persian dominion into India under 
Darius, the possibility of some influence cannot be ruled 
out. In point of time the Persian system, as all the 
evidence at our disposal for the two countries indicates, 
developed earlier than the Hindu. It is possible that the 
latter owed some suggestions to the former. The almost 
identical form of the commencement of Darius’s Naqsh-i- 
Rustam Inscription and the Asokan inscriptions supports 
the hypothesis. The prevalence of the title Ksatrapa of 
Persian origin in India points the same way. Beyond 
this there is no direct evidence of influence but its prob¬ 
ability is well-established. 

It is only the Persian empire which lends itself to ready 
comparison with the anoient Hindu system. The Roman 


1 Ibid., p. 197. 
a Ibid., pp. 199-200. 
# Ibid., p. 198. 
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Empire was built on different principles and in several 
respects was the antithesis of the Hindu 

Comparison system. Rome stood for centralisation, 
with the later 

Roman Empire. uniformity, rigidity, emoienoy at all costs. 

The Hindu system made for localism, 
variety, flexibility. Only a few court and palace officers are 
common to the two. After the fall of ‘ the city on the Tiber,’ 
the Byzantine Empire or the later Roman Empire as 
Bury prefers to call it, partly received Oriental influences 
and thus came slightly nearer the contemporary Hindu 
state. Even here, the difference is striking enough. The 
Byzantine Empire was “mainly an aggregate of oities 
which were originally independent states, and which still 
were allowed to retain enough of independence and 
of their municipal government to stand in their old 
relation of exclusiveness to one another .” 1 2 The Hindu 
system had never known the city-state and treated the city 
almost as an accident. Again, while the aristocracy of the 
Roman Empire was an aristooraoy of officials,* the Hindu 
aristocracy was based on birth as well as partly on office. 
None the less a few of the officers remind one of India, fai 
the Roman Empire, “the grand chamberlain was a func¬ 
tionary rendered neoessary by the oriental tincture, .given 
to the imperial surroundings by the policy of Diocletian. He 
issued commands to all the officers connected with the 
palace and the emperor’s person, including the count of the 
wardrobe, the oount of the residence, the officer of the 
bed-room, and also to the officers of the palace bodyguard, 
oalled Silentiarii. His constant attendance on the person of 
the emperor gave this minister an opportunity of exercising 
a vast influence for good or evil, especially if the emperor 
happened, like Arcadius, to be of a weak and pliable 

1 Bury, Later Roman Empire, I, pp. 37-38, 

2 Ibid., pp. 38—42. 
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disposition.’' Again, “the count of the sacred bounties 
was the lord-treasurer or chancellor of the exchequer, for 
the public treasury and the imperial fiso had come to be 
identical; while the count of the private estates managed 
the imperial demesnes and the Privy purse.” The magister 
officiorum, the master of the offices, performed some mis¬ 
cellaneous duties. “ He had oontrol over the bureaux of 
imperial correspondence, over messengers despatched on 
imperial orders, over the soldiers on guard at the palace, 
over manufactories of arms . 1 2 These arrangements 

recall ancient India. For the rest, the Roman and Hindu 
systems were so utterly divergent that chance analogies 
hardly count for anything. 

The Hindu system of administration has not yet 
received adequate scientific treatment. For long it was 
regarded as hardly worthy of serious 
study. More than one modern writer on 
Government. Indian history has quoted with approval 
Gibbon’s epigram that all oriental history 
is “ one unceasing round of valour, greatness, degeneracy 
and decay.” Rely ing apparently on the generalisations of 
some noted historians, T. H. Green laid down that “the 
great empires of the east are, in the main, tax-collecting 
institutions. They exercise ooeroive force on their subjects 
of the most violent kind, for certain purposes and at certain 
times, but they do not impose laws as distinct from particular 
and occasional commands. Nor do they judicially administer 
and enforoe customary law.”* The reaction against this 
attitude touched the other extreme. In a series of brilliant 
articles (in the Modern Review, Calcutta, 1913), later 
expanded into “Hindu Polity,” K. P. Jayaswal endeavoured 


1 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

2 T. H. Green, Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, 
ed. Bosanquet, 1901, p. 99. 
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to prove that the ancient Hindu political system was one of 
republics, partly of the Athenian type, and of constitu¬ 
tional limited monarchies, not unlike that of Great Britain, 
with institutions like the assemblies of the Pauras or 
citizens and Janapadas or oountry-folk. 1 These organisa¬ 
tions, as painted by Jayaswal, were more advanced than 
anything which modern Switzerland or the United 
States of America can show. The lead thus given was 
followed by several scholars who sought to reinforce 
Jayaswal’s conclusions or to fill in the details of his 
outline. To all these attempts, however, there are 
a few objections. In the first place, the basis of these hy¬ 
potheses is rather narrow. They rest on a very small num¬ 
ber of passages in Hindu literature and Greek accounts and 
a yet smaller number of inscriptions which are more than 
counterbalanced by numerous other passages and inscrip¬ 
tions. It is these latter pieces of evidence which escaped 
the zealous pioneers. In the second place, the authenticity 
of some of the passages utilized is far from established. 
For instance, the Greek extracts, as given in the versions 
of much later writers, cannot always be taken at their face 
value. In the third place, the interpretation of some pass¬ 
ages, for instance, in the Sfttras of P&nini or the work of 
K&tyayana, is more than doubtful. In the fourth place, 
many of the conclusions in question have been reaohed by 
combining data from widely distant epoohs. To discuss 
the evidence of the Vedas and Br&hmanas in the same 
breath with that of ^ukraniti is a violation of the canon of 
historical criticism. In like manner, to combine northern 
with southern and Ceylonese evidence and to draw there¬ 
from conclusions for the whole of India is rather unscientific. 
In the fifth place, the oonneoting link in some of the argu¬ 
ments is laoking or extremely weak. To equate the theory 


1 Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, II, pp. 60—108. 
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of the procedure of the Buddhist monastic order with 
the praotioe of contemporary political assemblies, is, 
in the absence of definite evidenoe, hardly convincing. 
In the sixth place, the theory of the Epios, the Artha^stra 
or the Dharma $astras has often been taken to be an exact 
statement of contemporary practice. The scientific order 
of treatment seems to be that Hindu political theory should 
be extracted primarily from literature and secondarily from 
inscriptions but political practice should be gleamed 
primarily from coins and inscriptions, next from 
foreign accounts and, lastly, from literature. It may be 
added that some of the conclusions of recent writers do 
not harmonize with what we know with certainty about 
the intellectual influences, social institutions and economic 
conditions of ancient India. Real democracy, for instance, 
ooukl not be reared on the social chasms of caste. Nor could 
a ‘ national’ assembly 'of oountry-folk ’ function regularly in 
a large area which was split up into thousands of villages 
and whioh lacked the modern means of communications. 

It may be desirable to indicate the broad generalisations 
whioh emerge from a study of the administrative data of 

ancient India. It is clear that in spite 

. Revelopment 0 f 80me fundamental similarities and 
of Northern ad¬ 
ministration. identical details, the administrations of 

the North and the South develop on in¬ 
dependent and different lines. Northern imperialism like 
that of the Mauryas and Guptas or southern imperialism 
like that of the Andhras and RA$trak6tas occasionally linked 
the political fortunes of the north and the south together 
but the peculiarities of the administrative system in either 
region were not obliterated. The most striking difference 
lies in the sphere of looal government. The south deve¬ 
loped regular organs of local self-government, while the 
north was generally content with the informal association 
of elders with officers. Guilds also developed more in the 
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south than in the north. Other divergences need not 
be dwelt upon here but it must be emphasised that, 
from the administrative point of view, the north and the 
south must be treated apart. Confining our view to the 
North, it must be admitted that here the extent of organic 
development is rather limited. Not only were the ancient 
Hindus a conservative race but they experienced little 
economic change which has always been so fruitful of 
political change in European history. After the Vedio 
period at any rate, the main features of economic life 
remain the same. We can watch the institutions of the 
Rtgveda—the heritage with whioh the Indo-Aryans started 
on their historical career—change under the impact of 
geographical factors, eoonornio environment and social 
organisation. We can notice that caste gains in strength 
age after age and begins to dominate the structure and 
working of governmental institutions. We can watch the 
Vedio tribal assembly recede in the background and 
ultimately give way to the pageant of a court. We can 
see the average size of the state become larger and a 
correspondingly elaborate system of administration spring 
up. A large number of new offices arise, areas of local govern¬ 
ment are demarcated. At the same time a network of 
relationships of varying degrees of suzerainty and vassalage 
extends over the country. In all these spheres of develop¬ 
ment the Mauryan empire, founded about 320 B.O,, marks 
a decisive stage. It knows nothing of popular assemblies; 
it has a machinery of central, provincial and district 
government, of fiscal and judicial administration, more 
elaborate than anything known to previous ages. It 
displays the workings of federal-feudalism on a grand 
scale. In another matter the Mauryan regime marks the 
culminating point of statecraft. The Hindu state whioh 
never recognised any limits to its scope of activity and 
whioh, off and on, concerned itself with every aspect of the 
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material and moral life of the people, now stood forth as 
a great instrument of material comfort. Above all it 
shone forth as a missionary state whioh must promote 
morality and righteousness all around. The ideals 
proclaimed by the Emperor Asoka were not always followed 
by the kings who came after him but the idea of the state 
as the great agency of moral and spiritual welfare never 
disappeared from India. After the Mauryan empire 
Indian History enters on a period of obscurity. But the 
facts and inferences which can be gathered from coins, 
inscriptions and literature prove that the Mauryan insti¬ 
tutions of government did not die out. When the curtain 
rises again, the Gupta empire displays the Mauryan institu¬ 
tions in a more advanced stage of development. The 
oentral officers are more numerous and more definitely 
posted. The administrative subdivisions are better marked 
out; offices like those of Bhogapatis and Visayapatis are 
familiar to all. The number of taxes has also increased. 
The facts of federal-feudalism are recognised by all and 
symbolised in the gradations of titles and insignia. The 
Gupta empire stands at the oentre of ancient Indian history. 
All previous history flows into it; all later history issues 

from it. In the development of the Sanskrit drama, clas- 

/ 

sioal literature, Dharma S&stra thought and Puranic 
compositions, it marks the deoisive epoch. Under its aus¬ 
pices the Hindu system of administration reaches almost 
the limit of organio development which it was destined to 
undergo in the north. After the fall of the Gupta empire, 
the Vardhana empire alone displays any novel features of 
importance. Thenceforward, organic development ceases al¬ 
together; the number of state departments or officers may 
increase or decrease but there is no essential change, no de¬ 
parture in principle or policy. In the old rut the northern 
administration ran for five centuries until its free independent 
life was extinguished by the Musalmfins. It will be observed 
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that, compared to Greek, Roman or English political 
development, the range of Hindu administrative evolution 
was very narrow. But it must be emphasised that besides the 
small amount of organic development, Hindu administrative 
practices show considerable variation from age to age and 
place to place. The foregoing chapters will have demonstrat¬ 
ed that the structure and working of institutions, as revealed 
by the original authorities, was not, oxoept in essentials, 
uniform over the whole of North India or throughout 
the ancient age. During the last few centuries for which 
authentic epigraphic evidence is most abundant, the ad¬ 
ministration was much less elaborate in some regions 
than in Kanauj, Magadha or Bengal. As part of the varie¬ 
ty whioh Hindu administration shows, must be reckoned 
the existence of clan or tribal oligarchies. Their existence 
is well-attested by Jaina and Buddhist literature, by Greek 
accounts and by Samudragupta’s All&h&b&d Inscription. 
They did not all follow a uniform type. Negatively the 
absence of monarchy as commonly understood and positively, 
the presence of the oligarchic principle was the only oommon 
feature. An interesting passage of rather uncertain date, 
in the Jaina Ac&r&hga Sfttra speaks of six different kinds 
of polity as prevalent in north India—“ ar&y4pi vft, gapar&y&- 
ni v&, juvar&y&ni vfi, dorajjani v&, verajjfini V&, viruddharajjftni 
v&. The import of the statement is not perfectly dear ; 
the last two terms are particularly obscure; perhaps the 
classification proceeds as muoh on the basis of difference of 
administrative structure as of quality of administration. But 
one can distinguish kingless, gana-ruled and two-ruled states. 
In any case it appears that the oligarchies differed in con¬ 
stitution among themselves as monarchies did. They were 
confined to a part of the north and disappeared altogether 
after the fall of the Gupta empire. It must be remembered 


Ac&r&nga Sfttra, II, 3, 1, 10. 
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that in spite of the important difference in constitution the 
oligarchies formed part of the general political system, 
which was predominantly monarchical, of North India. For 
instance, the .S&kyas of Kapilavastu acknowledge the suzer¬ 
ainty of the king of Kos'ala. The Arjunay&nas, Yaudheyas 
and others were included in the Gupta empire. 

The principles which underlay the Hindu system of 
governance as a whole were different from those of ancient 

Principles of ^ ome ar modern Europe. They bear a 
Hindu govern- partial resemblance to the principles of 
ancu medieval European polity. The state in 

ancient India was not unitary in the strict sense of the 
term. It was saturated through and through with the 
principles of what for convenience may be called federalism 
and feudalism. It must, of course, be emphasised that the 
modern notions of federalism—written constitutions, clear 
demarcation of spheres of power, the idea of the oo-ordina- 
tion of federal and stale authorities—were unknown to, 
ancient India. Nor was the eoonomio side of medieval 
European feudalism present in the Hindu system of or¬ 
ganisation. These words have to be used for the sake 
of convenience. But when applied to ancient India they 
must be shorn of some oi their European associations. 
They are -only meant to imply that, as a general rule, a 
Hindu kingdom comprised a number of feudatories who en¬ 
joyed varying degrees of autonomy, that they themselves 
might have sub-feudatories of a similar status under them 
and so on to the third, fourth or fifth degree. A big empire 
was partly a series of alliances, partly a series of relationships 
of suzerainty and vassalage and partly an area of directly 
administered territory. The high-sounding Digvijaya could 
lead only to suoh a consummation on a large or small soale. 
The bond whioli held an empire together was so slight that it 
could be snapped at any favourable moment. Under every 
regime, suzerain or feudal, the village was the ultimate 
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unit of sooiefcy. Even in the north it enjoyed a sort of 
sooial or legal autonomy, and was administered, at least 
from the Gupta period onwards, in consultation with village 
elders. Here was another type of localism. Finally, there 
were a number of associations and corporations, religious, 
economio and sooial, which enjoyed a fair degree of auto¬ 
nomy. Sovereignty de facto was diffused among all these 
organisations and t he influences which supported them. 

Within the limits prescribed by the force of circum¬ 
stances and principles of social and political organisation, 


The Scope of 
State Activity. 


the Hindu state recognised no restrictions 
on its activities. While there was muoh 
which had been fashioned by other associ¬ 


ations and on which the state could only set its imprimatur, 


the seal of its force, there was muoh else whioh it essayed 


to perform by means of its own resources. From time to time 
it elected to propagate Dharma, to inculcate and enforce 
morality, to maintainor improve the social order, to encour¬ 
age learning, education and art, to subsidise various 
academies, to regulate industry and commerce, to foster agri¬ 
culture, to relieve the distress from famine and calamities, 
to establish hospitals, rest-houses, charity-halls, etc. All this 
it essayed to do in addition to its primary functions of 
defence, order and justice. As Hindu theory emphasises 
times without number, the king was to be the father of the 
people. As the Asokan inscriptions testify, the state was to 
be paternal in the widest sense of the term. Laissez-faire 
never commanded the allegianoe of India. At its highest, 
the Hindu state was not merely a oulture state but an all- 
pervasive moral and spiritual association. The glory of 
the situation was that in spite of the missionary zeal whioh 
moved its spirit at several epochs, it was generally tolerant 
of all forms of religious belief. A few bitter religious per¬ 
secutors like Pusyamitra and iW&nka certainly flit across 
the stage of ancient India but, as a rule, Hindu monarchs, 
64 
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Checks on 
Despotism. 


even burning enthusiasts like A£oka, tolerated all creeds, 
preached toleration and even went to the extent of patron¬ 
ising sects other than their own. It seems that metaphy¬ 
sical inquiries pursued for long had resulted in the rise 
and persistence of so many divergent schools of thought that 
every one was foroed to adjust himself to differences and 
to recognise the imperative necessity of toleration. 

The ideals of the Hindu state were certainly high. Its 
weak point was the despotic character of the hereditary 
monarchy. Sooner or later the sceptre 
was bound to fall into incapable, 
wicked or oppressive hands. The tyranny 
revealed in Kalhana's Rajataranginl makes the flesh creep. 
The high-handedness of officials, particularly of those in 
the lowest rung, was not easy to restrain. Nevertheless 
there were certain cheoks which operated to mitigate the 
evils inseparable from the system. Custom could not be 
lightly disregarded. Following the earlier writers Sukra 
defines De£adharma as “ custom which may or may not owe 
its origin to Sruti but is always followed by the people in 
different climes.” 1 The local practices could be violated only 
at the risk of trouble. Religion which always had a mighty 
hold on anoient India was another tempering, stabilising 
and conservative influence in politics. The idea of Dharma 
was deeply imbedded in the Hindu mind. Dharma, said 
the Mah&bh&rata, upheld all creatures. 2 * Even earlier, the 
Brihad&ranyaka Upani^ad had laid down that Dharma had 
been created by Brahman, that Dharma was the king of 
kings and that there was nothing higher than Dharma. 8 
The idea, in fact, had appeared with the Vedas. In the 
Vedio hymns, as Max Muller puts it, rita from meaning 


1 6ukranUi,IV, III, 64. 

2 Mah&bh&rata, Sftnti Parvan, Cl X, 8—13. 

8 Bjihad&ranyaka Upani§ad, I, 4,11—14. 
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the order of the heavenly bodies became in time the name 
for moral order and righteousness. 1 It sustained the 
world. 3 From the Br&hmanas the idea of Dharma passed 
to Buddhists. “Dharma is not simply law,” says 
Rhys Davids speaking of Buddhism, “ but that which 
underlies and includes the law—a word often most diffi¬ 
cult to translate and best rendered by truth or righteous¬ 
ness.” 3 Mrs. Rhys Davids explained it as the normal, 
necessary, eternal order and law of all moral and spiritual 
things. 4 The Jainas always define Dharma so as to 
include the law of inanimate matter. The Hindu view of 
Dharma as the foundation of order and, therefore, transcend¬ 
ing all merely human authority could not fail to exeroise 
some influence on rulers and to serve as a cheok on the 
passive loyalty of the people. Bosides these moral checks 
there were what may bo called the checks of expediency or 
enlightened self-interest. Princes who were often anxious 
to extend their dominions and who were always liable to 
aggression from neighbouring states must, for purposes of 
effective defenoo and offence alike, keep their subjects 
contented and well-disposed. In his discussion of foreign 
policy Kautalya emphasises that a king desirous of conquests 
should keep his subjects well-pleased lest they should be 
won over by the enemy. The presence of feudatories, ever 
ready to strike a blow for independence, was another oheok 
of expediency on a king. With his own subjects disaffeoted, 
a suzerain would hardly be able to control his feudatories. 
Lastly, the Hindu monarchy, like every other despotism, 
was tempered by assassination and insurrection. This 
explains the extraordinary severity of the law of treason 
in ancient India. 

1 Max Muller, Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. 235. 

1 Of. Mahdbhflrata, Karna Parvan, CXIX, 69 ; Manu, IV, ITS s 
Matsya Purdna, CXLV, 27; OOXLI, 3, 4. 

s Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 45. 

4 Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 36. 
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The Hindu state was never a theocraoy. The occasion¬ 
al appearance of Brahmanic ruling dynasties was a mere 
accident like the existence of Vai^ya and 

Stefctfand Caste! ^ adra dynasties. As a rule, the sceptre 
was wielded by K^atriyas or those who 
were fictitiously recognised as Ksatriyas. 1 The inscriptions 
and the foreign accounts indioate that the extreme Brah- 
manic claims, set forth in the Dharma Sfltras, Dharma Astras 
and Pur&nas, W6re not fully conceded in practice. The privi¬ 
leges which Br&hmaoas did actually onjoy in practice were 
seriously curtailed under Buddhist and Jaina regimes. 
Nevertheless the Hindu state, though not a theocraoy, was 
often influenced by the Br&hmanas, who posed as the 
depositories of learning, law and religion. The Purohita 
was always beside the king. Brdhtnanas supplied many 
counsellors, judges and other officials. Doubtful points of 
law were often referred to Br&hmana parisads. The state 
recognised the facts of caste and sat rather hard on the 
lower classes. Apart from the evidence of the theoretical 
Dharma Sfttras, Dharma £astras, ArthaiSastras and Pur&nas, 
Alberflni testifies to the disabilities imposed on Sudras in 
the matter of justice and all that pertains to the higher life 
of man. The inscriptions show that most of the grants of 
land or presents of money and articles were made to Br&h- 
manas. Suzerains or feudatories, in the north or south, 
when addressing their subjects through inscriptions, begin 
by mentioning the Br&hmanas and thus recognise their 
social primacy. Forced labour, which is alluded to in so 
many inscriptions, must have fallen on the lower classes. 
It is from the dominance of caste that Hindu administration 

1 For alleged early contests between Brflhmanas and Ksatriyas for 
supremacy (Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Part I, Ch. Ill) there is no 
tangible evidence. No safe inference can be drawn from the myths of 
Para6u R&ma’s extermination of Ksatriyas in the Purdijias and the 
Mah&bh&rata (Adi Parvan, LX1V), 
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draws its darkest stain. In spite of its anxiety to promote 
morality and righteousness, it was alien to all ideas of 
demooraoy, of equality or equal opportunity. The influence of 
caste on administration is clear from authentic records. It is 
worth while inquiring how far the state in its turn influenced 
the development of caste. Buddhist and J.iina kings would 
naturally reduce its political significance, though nothing 
could obliterate it. Foreign or mixed tribes and clans which 
possessed themselves of political authority got installed 
as Ksatriyas and thus affected the old ordor. Some rulers 
claim in their inscriptions that they actually enforced the 
rules of caste. 1 If so, such action would promote the 
tendency of the community to split into innumerable sub¬ 
castes. The size of a principality, whether that of a 
suzerain or a feudatory, was usually • small. A ruling of 
the state on a matter of caste would operate over a re¬ 
stricted area and thus differentiate one group of a wide¬ 
spread caste from all others. In courso of time they would 
be permanently disunited. Government servants of various 
grades would come to form classes of their own; 
olasses which, after the Hindu fashion, would develop into 
castes. K&yasthas, already referred to, furnish an example. 
More direct means might sometimes bo employed. Sir 
William Hunter has recorded the tradition that certain rulers 
of Oriss^, finding themselves in need of more Br4hmana3 
than existed in their dominions, promoted whole groups to 
Brahmanahood. As the old Br&hmanas refused to admit 
the new ones to oommensality and intermarriage, the 
latter formed themselves into new castes. The Jaina 
tradition recorded in the Adi Purana that King Bharata, 
son of the first Tirthakara Risabha, created Jaina Br&h- 
manas out of Ksatriyas, Vaieyas and j^ildras is suggestive. 
The Rftjas of Chamb& are said to have bestowed on some 


1 See, for instance, Bp. Ind„ I, No. 46. 
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people the right to wear the sacred thread in return for 
gifts and services. Alberflni has preserved a tradition 
that “ the kings of antiquity who were industriously 
devoted to the duties of their office, spent most of their 
oare on the divisions of their subjects into different olasses 
and orders, which they tried to preserve from inter-mixture 
and disorder. They did not allow anybody to transgress 
the limits of his class, and oven punished those who would 
not be content with their class. 5,1 The statement cannot 
be taken at its face value but it does seem to indicate 
that governmental action had something to do with the 
development and maintenance of the system of castes and 
sub-castes. For later times Tod reports tho tradition of a 
ROjpfit prince who regulated the dress of all even to the 
tie of a turban and who would thus accentuate the 
outward distinctions of caste. 

A few salient features of the Hindu administrative 
structure may be briefly touched upon. Ancient India 
had no perception of tho necessity or 
Administration. 0 desirability of separation of functions. 

The same men wielded civil and military 
authority at the same time. There were, indeed, judges 
who were nothing else but in addition to them high execu¬ 
tive officers porforinod judicial duties. Any capable officials 
might be appointed ambassadors. Aeoka entrusted mission¬ 
ary and censorial work partly to ordinary officers of state. 

The organisation of departments under superintendents 
with a' regular secretarial and other staff and all grouped 
under different ministers is one of tho striking features 
of the Hindu system. It is under this head that the 
administration displays the greatest amount of development. 
Kalhana speaks of successive increases in the number 
of portfolios, superintendents and ministers in Kashmir. 

1 AlberOnt, India, tr* Sachau, I, pp. 99-100, 
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A comparative study of the inscriptions reveals the fact 
that the number of offioers steadily increased in the north 
with the lapse of time until the last age presented the 
greatest number of them. Of the status of ministers, who 
next to the king, formed the highest rung of the official 
ladder, enough has been said before with reference to 
various epochs and regions. But it may be emphasised 
here that, though oreatures of the king, they occupied 
a position of the highest dignity and responsibility. As 
the Jun&gadh Inscription of Rudradfiman shows, they 
sometimes dared to oppose the king. Somadeva Sfiri lays 
down that one of the essential features of ministership was 
that the king should be afraid of ministers. 

The division of a territory into provinces, districts and 
even lower administrative areas is another noticeable 
feature of the Hindu system at least from the Mauryan 
period onwards. Some of the provinces were governed by 
princes of the blood and others by men drawn from a sort 
of ruling class. The tenures of offices were generally long. 
The employment of feudatories in high office, the practice 
of payment through grants of land, the occasional hereditary 
transmission of offices and the practical restriction of all 
high offices to a small class gave a deep feudal tinge to the 
whole administration. But that was only part of the order 
of the day. So long as the central power was not assailed 
by enemies and was wielded by capable hands, it could 
make itself felt. 

The position of the village as the lowest unit of ad¬ 
ministration need not be discussed again. But it may be 
emphasised that a village would naturally tend to develop 
a consciousness of its own. The ancient Hindu village 
bore some resemblanoe to that of China, Indo-China and 
Siam. The functional organisation, typified by the guild, 
could not have the same fixity and permanence or the same 
keen sense of autonomy. Nevertheless, as the inscriptions, 
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coins, seals and literature alike prove, the guild became a 
real factor in the economic life of the community and 
appropriated some social and judioial functions. Add to all 
this the numerous castes and sub-castes with oustoms and 
usages of their own and it is clear that Hindu government, 
in the widest sense of regulation, was essentially a 
pluralistic one. The whole Hindu system of social and 
political organisation seems to have developed concurrently 
on the bases of race, occupation and region. There could 
be no question of unified loyalty and allegiance. Social 
development had been multilinear. Loyalty, like sovereignty, 
was split up. In the multitude of associations and organisa¬ 
tions, the task of the state was (1) to secure and maintain 
those conditions of life in which each group could express 
itself in the best and fullest manner and without detriment 
to the rest and (2) to adopt all direct means for the 
furtherance of popular good and happiness. 

How far the Hindu state succeeded in this task is a 
question difficult to answer in the lamentable absence of 
adequate data. Nor is a single judgment 

The failure possible. Owing to the vicissitudes of 
and success of . 

the Hindu State. Indian history, each region and epoch 

should be discussed by itself. But for 
that there is not sufficient material. Taking a broad, 
comprehensive view, it is not possible to make any un¬ 
qualified statement on the achievements of the Hindu state. 
It must be admitted that the despotism could occasionally 
lead to oppression, sometimes severe, even diabolical. Not 
to speak of the Rfijataranginl, N&gasena remarks in Milinda- 
Panha that “some people have left the world at the 
tyranny of kings.” 1 The personal expenditure of prinoes, 
the heavy bill of the palace, the pomp and pageantry of the 
court, and frequent wars are likely to have told grievously 


1 Milinda Pafiha, II, 1, 6. See also IV, 22. 
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on the tax-payer—on the poor peasant, artisan or labourer. 
The Hindu state sanctioned too many tolls and petty dues 
and too much forced labour. It failed signally to reclaim the 
tribes on the frontiers or in the centre of India. It fell a victim 
to oaste and deliberately refused to bring the lower classes 
into line with the rest of Hindu society or to encourage 
their higher life. It allied itself with priestcraft and con¬ 
servatism and helped perpetuate the distinctions between 
man and man. Lastly, the Hindu state, parochial, short¬ 
sighted and isolated from the rest of the world, failed to 
keep abreast of the times and to organise the resources 
of the country against successive foreign invasions. At 
last in the thirteenth century it shipwrecked in the storms 
it was incapable of weathering. 

On the other hand, the Hindu state was generally 
alive to some vital interests of the people. It encouraged 
agriculture and looked after irrigation. It stepped in to 
save the consumer from exorbitant profiteering and allowed 
all classes of craftsmen to band together. It fcared for 
the means of communication and had no small share in 
promoting the homogeneity of culture throughout the 
country. The rulers often provided for the comforts of 
travellers and sick people and Showed unstinted generosity 
to the poor people. The Hindu courts favoured poets and 
scholars and endowed academies and veritable universities 
which won the enthusiastic admiration of great Chinese 
soholars. The Hindu state succeeded in maintaining 
conditions favourable to the rise of systems of philosophy 
which still command respect, religions which, in certain 
aspects, touch the sublimest heights, and a literature which 
ranks among the great literatures of the world. Sometimes 
the state directly took the lead in moral and religious 
reform. Under A£oka and Kaniska it helped transform 
the higher life of India and transmitted to the Far East a 
gospel whioh still warms and illumines its spiritual life. 
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of its contents by Phdtios, and fragments of it in other 
writers. 

Ancient India as described by Ptolemy. Calcutta, 1885. This volume 
contains not only Ptolemy’s Geography of India, but also 
his Geography of Central and Eastern Asia, and a copy of 
his map of India. 

The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. First Edition, 
Westminster, 1898. New Edition, 1896. Contains trans¬ 
lations of the accounts of Alexander’s campaigns in India 
and Afgh&nistAn found in Arrian, Q. Ourtius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Plutarch and Justinus. 

Ancient India as described in Classical Literature . Being a collec¬ 
tion of Greek and Latin texts relating to India, extracted 
from Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Aelian, 
Philostratus, Dion Chrysostum, Porphyry, Stobaeus, the 
Itinerary of Alexander the Great, the Peri£g6sis of Diony¬ 
sius, the Dionysiaka of Nonnus, the Romance History of 
Alexander and other works, Westminster, 1901, 
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B. CHINESE. 

Fa-hien> fcr. Giles, London and Shanghai, 1877. 

-fcr. Legge, Oxford, 1886. 

Watters. “ Pa-hsien and his English Translators.” China Review, 
VIII. 

Si-yu-ki. Buddhist Records of the Western World. Translated 
from fche Chinese of Hiuen-Tsiang by Samuel Beal. 2 volum¬ 
es. Latest reprint, London, 1906. 

The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang by the 8haman Hwui Li, with an Introduc¬ 
tion containing an account of the works ofl-tsing. Tr. 
Samuel Beal. New Edition, London, 1911. 

On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India by Thomas Watters, ed. T. W. 

Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell. Oriental Translation Fund. 
New Series. Vol. XIV, London, 1904. 

I-tsing. A Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India 
and fche Malay Archipelago, fcr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896. 

C. ARAB. 

Alberftni’s India , fcr. with notes and indices by Edward C. Sachau, in 
two volumes. London, 1910. 

Elliot and Doioson’s History of India as told by its own Historians. 
Vol. I. containing translations from various Arab writers. 

XIV. General Modern Works. 

The Cambridge History of India. Vol. I (Ancient India), edited by 
E. J. Rapson. Cambridge, 1922. 

Dutta, R. C. History of Civilisation in Ancient India. London, 1893. 
Smithy V. A. The Early History of India. 4th Edition. Oxford, 1924. 
Edited by Edwardes. 

-—The Oxford History of India. Oxford, 1919. 

Rapsony E. J Ancient India. Cambridge, 1914. 

Barnetty L . D. Antiquities of India. London, 1913. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangary S, Ancient India. Madras, 1911. The 
work is devoted chiefly to the history of South India. 

Duffy C . M . The Chronology of India. Westminster, 1899. 
Bhandarkary R. C. Early History of the Deccan. Second Edition. 
Bombay, 1896. 

-A Peep into the Early History of India (322 B.C. to 600 

A.D.). J.B.BR.A.S. (Vol. XX, pp 366 408). Bombay, 
1902. 
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INDEX. 


Abhijnana Sakuntala, poli¬ 
tical touches in, 313—15; 
king in, 313-14; officers 
in, 314; revenue in, 315. 

Abhimanyu, 86. 

Abhiseka, 331. See also 

Coronation. 

A bhisekanataka, political 
matter in, 318. 

Abu Zaidul Hasan, of Siraj, 
399. 

Abul Fazl, author of Ain-i- 
Akbari, 472, 480; on study 
of Sanskrit, 482. 

Acara, meaning of, 238. 

Acaranga Sutra (Jaina), 

types of polity in, 503. 

Acarya, meaning of, 140. 

Acaryah, meaning, etc., of, 
252 n. 

Achaemenides, 196. 

Acton, on Machiavelli, 390. 

Adhikarana, 297. 

Adhikaranalekhaka, 432. 

Adhikarika, 381, 415. 

Adhinayaka, 456. 

Adhipatya, 37. 

Adhiraja, 36, 403. 

Adhisthana, 297, 417. 

Adhistl aya, 189. 

Adhvaryu, 33. 

Adhyaksa, 451. 

Adi Purana (Jaina), 391— 
94; Brahmanas m, 392; 
creation of Brahmanas in, 
509; conception of govern¬ 
ment in, 392; consecration 
in, 392-93; institutions of 
government in, 393-94. 


Adisimha, 402; and titles, 
403. 

Aditya, 49. 

Adityasena, 292. 
Adityavardhana, 343. 
Administration, development 
in the North, 500--604; 
in Jatakas, of provinces, 
villages, etc., 145 sqq.; in 
Kalidasa, 313-14; in Kau- 
talya, 267 sqq.; in Maha- 
bharata, 91 sqq.; in Rig- 
veda, 28 sqq.; Mauryan, 
Chap. VIII; general, and 
of the capital, 183—87, 
military, 188-89, pre- 
Mauryan, Chap. VII; of 
Guptas, 284 sqq., 292 sqq., 
after Gupta Empire, 305 
sqq.; of Vijayanagara, 
470; under Andhras, 222, 
224; under Atoka, general, 
206 sqq.; under Kusans, 
229; under satraps, 227- 
28; administrative mach¬ 
inery, of 8th to 16th cen¬ 
turies, in Almora, 409-10, 
in Deccan, 410, 414 - 15 , 
in Gujarat, 414, in Maga- 
dha, 405—408, in Marwar, 
Bundelkhand B a s t a r, 
Chattisgadh, Malwa, 
410-11, in Orissa, 408- 
409, in Sindh, 401; of 
11th and 12th centuries, 
material for the study of, 
442, in Bengal and East 
Bengal, 450—52, in Kama- 
rtipa, 452-53, in Eanauja, 
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447—50, in Malwa and 
Central India, 453, in 
Orissa, 462, in Western 
India, South and Deccan, 
462—68; similarity of and 
its causes in various states 
after Harsa, 386-87; ad¬ 
ministrative system of the 
Marathas, 471 sqq.; of the 
7th century, 365 sqq., 
material for study of, 343; 
in Kashmir and Chamba, 
Chap. XV. See also Gov¬ 
ernment, King, State, 
Justice. 

Aediles, 186. 

Aelian, on munificence of 
Indian kings, 181-82; on 
presents to kings, 191. 

Africa, relations between the 
whites and the blacks in 
South, 20. 

Aggamahesi, 119. 

Agni, 19, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 39, 43. 

Agni Purana, 281, 330—34; 
ambassadors and their 
classes in, 334; feudatories] 
in, 333-34; foreign affairs 
in, 334; king and his 
qualities and duties in, j 

330- 31; law and judicial I 
administration in, 333; j 
local government in, 332; ! 
ministers and officers in, j 

331- 32; princes and their 
education in, 331; revenue 
in, 333; state in, 330. 

Agnivarman, 311. 

Agrahara, 366, 423; code of, 
285 t*. 

Agraharika, 42. 

Agriculture, and agricultur¬ 
ists under Mauryas, 189— 
91; and emigration, etc., 
in Kau^alya, 263-64; en¬ 


couraged by the Hindu 
State, 513; making the 
village unit of society, 8; 
predominance of, in India, 
6-7. 

Ahala, 95. 

Ahara, as an administrative 
division, 297, 383. 

Aindra Mahabhiseka, 48, 49, 
50. 

Aindra Santi, 331. 
Ain-i-Akbari, 472, 480. 
Aitareya Brahmana, An- 
dhras mentioned in, 221; 
rise of kingship in, 25-26. 
See Vedic Literature. 

Aja, 310. 

Ajatasatru, 47, 160, 163, 
164. 

Ajitamana, 402, 403. 
Ajivaka(s), 216. 

Ajhadapaka, 295. 

Ajhapati, 383. 

Akbar, 478, 480; on social 
reform, 482. 

Akranda, 255. 

Akrandasara, 255. 

Aksavapa, as a Ratnin, 44. 
Aksapatalika, 300, 367, 438. 
Aksaiali, 417. 

Al'-Idrisi, and his writ¬ 
ings,399. 

AP-Masudi, and his ac¬ 
counts, 399, 401. 

AP-TJtbl, 446. 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, 469. 
Alberuni, and his accounts, 
442 sqq.; caste in, 442-43; 
law and justice in, 443-44; 
on kings enforcing caste 
rules, 610; ordeals in, 

444- 45; punishments in, 

445- 46; Shdras and their 
disabilities, 446, 508. 

Alexander, and India, 492; 
Brahmanas put to death 
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by, 172; invasion of, 166; 
political arrangements of, 
173—75; 168, 171, 176, 
177. 

Amatya, 112, 223, (or 

Amacca) 227; 303, 304, 
305, 438, 462. 

Amazons, in harem, in Kau- 
taiya, 267. 

Ambassador(s), in A g n i 
Purina, classes and duties 
of, 334; in Bhasa, 318; in 
Kautalva, grades of, 270; 
in Mahabharata, 92; in 
Manu, 242; in Ram&yana, 
112; in Somadeva, 397; in 
Tiruvalluvar, 279; mes¬ 
sengers and their classes 
in Magadha, in 8th to 
10th centuries, 405-406. 

Ambhi, 168, 174. 

America, relations between 
the whites and the blacks 
in southern states of, 20. 

Amitagati Stiri, and his 
works, 460. 

Amritaprabha, 422. 

Amrita4akti, 341. 

Amusements, gambling, 
et*,., regulation of, in 
Kautalya, 261. 

Anand Haul, 435. 

AnanFa, 429. 

Anarchy, horrors of, in 
Ram&yana, 113. See Na¬ 
ture, state of. 

Andhakavrisni (oligarchy), 

102 . 

Andhra(s), as a power, 221— 
24; 194, 500. 

AAga(s), 69, 249. 

Angiras, 326, 328. 

Anglican Church, 10. 

Anglo-French struggles in 
South India, 470; Anglo- 
Saxon institutions influ¬ 


enced by Norman con¬ 
quest, 490. 

Anon, culture of, resembling 
pre-Aryan culture, 489. 

Antamahap&la, 195. 

Antapala, 271. 

Antarvasika, 272. 

Apaddharma, in Mah&bhfc- 
rata, 99-100. 

Apastamba, 58, 59, 60, 74; 
local government, revenue 
and law in, 71—73. 

Arabs, Conquest of Sindh 
and account of the country 
by, 398—402, 441. 

Araksika(s), officers, 307. 

Arbudi, 36. 

Arcadius, 497. 

Ardha-Magadhi, 116. 

Arhantas, 116. 

Arhatas, 376. 

Ari, 255. 

Arimitra, 266. 

Arimitramitra, 256. 

Aristocracy, in Greek ac¬ 
counts, 170-71; in Roman 
and Hindu Empires, 497; 
of warriors in MahabhA- 
rata, 84. See also Ruling 
class 

Arjuna, 82, 86, 92, 96. 

Army, and defence in Kau- 
talya, 276; and defence in 
the 7th century, 372; in 
Jatakas, 151. 

Arnold, on Rigveda, 17. 

Arrian, 167 n; on aristocracy 
in India, 170; on Indian 
castes, 179, 180; on 

Indian territory, 173; on 
revenue, 191; on succes¬ 
sion, 183; on tribute, 192. 
See also Greek accounts. 

Artaxerxes Ochus, 196. 

Artha4&stra(s), 215, 236, 

301, 332, 466, 457, 500 ? 
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508; Barhaspatya, 279-80; 
Kautiliya, 250—77; Kural 
compared to, 278-79; na¬ 
ture, date and authorship 
of, 250—52. See also 

Kautiliya Artha6astra. 
Artisans, exempted from 
taxes, 192; in Mahabha- 
rata, 95. 

Aryadeva, 281. 

Aryapitfuna, 314. 

Arya Stira, 281, 281 n. 
Asandi, 354. 

A6oka, 13, 115, 116, 169, 

189, 215, 216, 218, 220, 

373, 430, 502, 506, 510, 

513; and religion, 202— 

205: as prince, 193; end 
of, 214; government of the 
kingdom of, 206—13; 
liberalising and humani¬ 
tarian elements of his 
ethics, 199-200; paternal 
view of government, 196- 
97; reforms of, 202; reve¬ 
nue of, 213-14. 

ASrama, in Jatakas, 121- 

22 . 

ASramadharma, 61. 
Assembly, in clan oligar¬ 
chies, 157-58: in Epics, 

- 94; in latest Vedic liters 
ture, 55; in Bigveda, 30 - 
31: National Assemblv, 
500; nature and work, 
etc., of, in later Yedic 
literature, 40—43. See 
also Council, 

Assyrian Empire, local gov¬ 
ernment in, 496. 

Astakula, council of eight, 
160. 

Astakul&dhikarana, 297. 

Astapradh&na, council of 
eight, 471. 

Astftvakra, 91, 


Astvnomi, officers, 186. 
Aauras, 25, 27, 107. See 
Baksasa. 

A^vaghosa, and his writ¬ 
ings, 233-34; Arya Sura 
identified with, 281 n .; 
on founding of city and 
city-states, 491. 
A^valayana Srauta Stitra, 
59, 77. 

ASvamedha (sacrifice), 49, 
59, 60, 90, 222, 283, 283 n, 
289, 306, 348. 

A6vin, 21. 

Atavika(s) (officer), 271. 
Atharvaveda, nature of, 33; 
on Sabha and Samiti, 
31 n. ; speaking of Itih&sa- 
Purana, 328. See also 
Veda and Vedic Litera¬ 
ture. 

Athenian type of republics 
in India, 499. 

Atibala, 393. 

Atri, 17 7i. 

Atri, (Smriti writer), 326, 
327-28. 

Attapatibhaga, 434. 
Atthakatha, 158, 160. 
Aurafigzeb, conquest of, in 
South India,- 470; Mug¬ 
hal Empire and death of, 
489. 

Autonomy, and principles of 
Hindu government, 504, 
505; and Smritis, 238-39; 
in Baudhayana, 69-70; in 
Manu, 240-41; in Muslim 
age, 471, 474, 475, 479, 
485; in third and fourth 
centuries, 232; in seventh 
century, 346; under An- 
dhras, 222; under Afoka, 
194; under Greek satraps, 
174; under Guptas, 286, 
287; under Maury as, 197; 
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in the interregnum be¬ 
tween Mauryas and Gup¬ 
tas, 259. 

Avadana(s), 341. See also 
Buddhist literature. 

Avadha (Oudh), 104. 

AvalokiteSvara, 354, 361. 

Avantisundari Kath&, 339 n. 

Avantivarman, 420, 427, 431. 

Avimaraka, 319. 

Ayodhya, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108; description of, in the 
Ramayana, 112-13. 

Ayogava, 53, 392. 

Ayukta, 297. 

Ayuktaka, 366, 383. 

Ayuktapurusa, 300. 

Azes, and his titles, 229. 


Babur, founder of the 
Mughal Empire, 489. 

Babylon, culture of, resem¬ 
bling Pre-Aryan culture, 
489. 

Babylonian Empire, local 
government in, 495. 

Bactrian Greeks, in Afghan¬ 
istan and the Punjab, 225. 

Baghdad, administration of, 
influencing Muslim admin¬ 
istration, 480. 

Bahudantiputra, 252 n; on 
qualification of ministers, 
269. 

Bakhtiyar Khilji, lieutenant 
of Mohammad Ghori, 441. 

Baladeva, a hero of the 
Harivamfo, 103. 

Baladhikrita (military offi¬ 
cer), 294. 

Boladhyaksa (military offi¬ 
cer), 294. 

Balance of Power, idea of, 
in Kautalya, 256. 

mihikft, 86, 


Balhara, as king of kings in 
Muslim accounts, 399-400. 

Bali, 55. 

Balin, 318. 

Ballalasena (writer), 461. 

Banabhatta, 257 n, 340 n, 
343, 345, 347, 348, 349, 

350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 

356, 357, 360, 363, 365, 

368, 369, 371, 372, 373, 

375, 376, 380, 385,395; 

Bhasa mentioned by, 317. 

Banavasi, 416. 

Bandhuvarman, 305. 

Bara Bhunyas, twelve land¬ 
holders in Bengal, 474-76. 

Barbara(s), 80. 

Barbhais, Council of twelve 
brothers, 471. 

Bardesanes, on Brahmanas* 
exemption from paying 
taxes, 192. 

Basadh Seals, 291, 294, 295, 
295 7i, 305. 

Basileos Basileon Megalon, 
Azes styled as, 229. 

Battlefield, ethics of the, in 
Mahabharata, 100-101. 

See also War. 

Baudhayana, 58, 60, 61; 
law, justice, revenue, war, 
etc., in, 68—70. 

Bengal, and East Bengal , 
administration of, in ele¬ 
venth and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, 450—52. 

Sevan, on Greek influence 
on India, 175. 

Bhugabhogakara, and its 
meaning, 448. 

Bhagadugha, as a Ratnin, 
44. 

Bhagvan Lai Indraji, on 
Mauryan era, 178 n. 
Bhandagaradhikrita (officer), 
300, . * f 7 
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Bhandagftrika (officer), in 
Jatakas, 143, 152; under 
Andhras, 223. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., on A4ok- 
an history and inscrip¬ 
tions, 194, 201, 206, 209; 
on political history after 
Harsa, 386; on Subandhu, 
340.' 

Bhandarkar, R. G., on date 
of Kautalya, 251; on date 
of Smritis, 237. 

Bhandi, 360, 363, 365. 

Bharadv&ja, 17 n. 

Bharadvaja, 252 n ; on qua¬ 
lifications of ministers, 269 

Bharata, 49, 106, 107. 

Bharata (Jaina king), 392, 
394; creating Brahmanas, 
509. 

Bharata ('Rama’s brother), 
108, 109. 112, 136, 137. 

Bharata (Kuru), 77. 

Bharata or Bharatavarsa, 81, 
219. 

Bharatamafijarf, 435. 

Bharavi, 389; date of and 
political matter in, 339. 

Bhartrihari, 340, 381. 

Bhartriharinirveda, 391. 

Bhasa', 315; date of, 317- 
18; works of and political 
conditions in, 318—20. 

Bhaskaracarya, 455. 

Bhata(s) (officer), 299, 307, 
308, 383, 418, 439, 541; 
and meaning of, 302. 

Bhat&lvapati (officer), 294. 

Bhatta N a ray ana, 381. 

Bhattaraka, as title, 291-92. 

Bhattarika (title), 351. 

Bhattik&vya, 381. 

Bhavabhfiti, and his works, 
388-89. 

Bh avisattakaha, political 

matter in, 462. 


Bhima, 82, 85, 86, 90, 320, 
383. 

Bhimasena (king), 459. 

Bhisma, 80, 90, 93, 95, 99, 

102 . 

Bhogag&ma, 141. 

Bhogapati (officer), 296, 439, 
502. 

Bhogika(s) (officer), 289, 
296, 303, 304, 305, 381, 
382, 383 , 414, 439. 

Bhogikapala (officer), 382. 

Bhoja, 413, 459; on Kali¬ 
dasa, 309; works of, 467. 

Bhojadeva, 404. 

Bhukti (administrative divi¬ 
sion), and administration 
of, under Guptas, 296-97; 
366 n, 417, 451. 

BhOmaka Ksaharata, 226. 

BhOmichidra Nyaya, and 
meaning of, 300-301; in 
South India, 468. 

Bhupati, 310. 

Bhfita (a tax), and meaning 
of, 302. 

Bilhana. See Vidyapati B. 

Bimbisara, 162, 163. 

Bindusara, and his reign, 
192-93. 

Bloch, on Ghatotkaca, 282n. 

Bloomfield, on Yidatha, 31. 

Bodhi tree, uprooted, 376. 

Bodhisatta, 121, 128, 129, 
131, 132, 133, 134, 136, 
139, 150. See also Buddha. 

Brahma, 53, 121. 

Brahma Purana, 337. 

Brahmadatta, 122, 128, 131, 
139, 142. 

Brahman, 329. 443, 606. 

Brahmana(s) (caste), 13, 23, 
29, 47, 61, 52, 53, 54, 59, 
60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 
70, 72, 74, 80, 82, 89, 91, 
93 , 96, 97, 105, 108, 110, 
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112, 113, 157, 172, 188, 

192, 196, 216, 220, 228, 

327, 328, 331, 332, 333, 

341^ 359, 371, 376, 444, 

445, 446, 448, 460; and 

Hindu State, 508, 509; 
and Jaina Brahmanas, in 
Adi Purana, 392; and 
ordeals, in Brihaspati, 
326; as a Ratnin, 44; as 
grantees, 290, 292; as 

judges, 325; as ministers 
and buffoons, 391; as 
rulers 353-54; as rul¬ 
ers in Alberuni, 442-43; 
as rulers, in Jatakas, 123; 
averse to ecclesiastieism, 
10; importance of, 12; in 
Bhasa, 320; in Brihaspati, 
326; in Jatakas, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 123, 125, 
127, 129, 133, 134, 139, 
140, 142; in Kashmir, 419, 
420, 422, 424, 425, 429; 
in Kathasaritsagara, 459, 
460; in Manu, 239, 240, 
244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 
249, 258; in Moksapari- 
sad, 377; in Narada, 323; 
in Puranas, 336, 337, 338; 
in Somadeva, 397, 398; 
influence of, in Ramayana, 
105; Kings of Gandhara, 
285; literary productions 
of, 114; origin and supre¬ 
macy, etc., of, in later 
Vedic literature, 35; tak¬ 
ing part in administra¬ 
tion, 453, 454; without 
organisation, etc., 10-11. 
See also Caste. 

Brahmana(s) (scriptures), 
57, 79, 89, 253, 329 n, 
499; names, etc., of earli- 
er, 34. See also Vedic 
literature. 


Brahmanaspati, 29. 

Brahmarsidesa, 114. 

B r ahmavai varta P ura$a, 

337. 

Brihadaranyaka Upani§ad, 
on l)harma, 506. See also 
Upam§ad and Vedic liter¬ 
ature. 

Brihaddevata, 76-77, 77, 86. 

Brihaddharmu Upapurana, 
government and society 
in, 337-38. 

Brihadratha, 216. 

Brihannaradiya Upapurana, 
caste and dharma m, 338. 

Briliaspati (god), 43, 60, 
312. 

Brihaspati (Smriti-writer), 
237, 252 n, 322, 327, 369, 
379; Artha^astra of, 279- 
80; date of, 323; number 
of councillors in, 268; on 
administration, justice, or¬ 
deals, etc., 323—26; on 
Manu, 239. 

Brihatkatha, 459. 

British Government, Raj- 
putana under, 475. See 
also English East India 
Company. 

Buddha, Gautama, 114, 115, 
116, 149, 157, 158, 169, 
160, 162, 201, 204, 377; 
on claims of birth, 120; 
precepts of, to Vajjians, 
161; stories of his previ¬ 
ous births, 116. 

Buddhacarita, 233, 234. 

Buddhaghoja, 116; on coin¬ 
age, etc., in Gupta age, 

Buddhagupta, 297. 

Buddharaja, 381. 

Buddharasa, 382. 

Buddhism, 115, 154, 193; 
affecting the Br&hmam 
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position, 13; affecting 
caste, 234; idea of Phar¬ 
ma in, 507; influenced 
by Greek thought, 490; 
Mahayana B., 374. 

Buddhist(s), 114, 115, 120, 
163; in Moksaparisad, 
377; persecuted, 216, 373. 

Buddhist, Assembly, 345, 
375, 376; council, 115, 
231; celebrations, 374-75. 

Buddhist literature, 114 sqq., 
154, 156, 158, 160, 281; 
list of states in, 154-55. 

Buddhist samgha, 158, 203; 
Anoka’s attitude towards, 
203-204; nature of, and 
other organisations, 10. 

Buddhist Social Theory, 
compared to Brahmanical, 
118. 

Buddhist Viharas, 292, 422. 

Btihler, on date of Manu- 
smriti, 237; on Dharma 
Sutras, 58; on Maury an 
era, 178 n; on meaning of 
Bhflmichidra Nyaya, 300- 
301; on meaning of 
Udranga, 301. 

Bundeloh ki Vam^avali, 
488 n. 

Bury, on Byzantine Empire, 
497. 

Byzantine Empire and the 
Hindu Empire, 497-98. 


Cairo, administration of, 
influencing Muslim ad¬ 
ministration, 480. 

Caityas, 161, 204. 
Cakravarman, 420. 
Cakravartin, 290, 354, 394, 
404. 

Cambyses, 495. 
famupa, 294, 295. 


Canakya, 250, 261. See 
Kautalya. 

Canakya (minister), 390. 

Canakya Sfitra, 281 n, 457- 
58. 

Candabardai, 477. 

Candala, in Jatakas, 119, 
120, 144; maiden in Sudra- 
ka’s court, 352. 

Candragupta, 189,193, 193w, 
206, 390, 391; acces¬ 

sion and conquests of, 
177-78; capital of, 184; 
dominions, etc., of, 282; 
C. I, 285 n; C. II, 301, 
304; dominions, etc., of, 
C. II, 283. 

Candrapida, 352, 353; con¬ 
secration of, and of his 
consort, 361—63; educa¬ 
tion of, 363-64. 

Candraprabha Suri, 395. 

Capital, administration of, 
under Mauryas, 184—87; 
in Bhasa, 320; in Maha- 
bliarata, 91; in Rama- 
yana, 112-13; of Harsa, 
354, 357; of Kaniska, 

230-31; of Kharavela, 
219-20; of Menander, 225; 
of Sindh 401. See Cities. 

Carakas, 228. 

Carana, 59, 62. 

Carudiatta (book), 315, 318. 

Carudatta (person), 316, 
317. 

Castana, 228. 

Caste, and the Hindu State, 
508—10 ; as influencing 
foim of government, 7-8; 
as influencing Hindu poli¬ 
tical life, 11-13; attack 
on, by Asvaghosa, 234; 
in Alberflni, 442-43; in 
Alberflni, as affecting 
punishments, 445-46; in 
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Airi, 327; in Baudhayana, 
69-70; in Brihaspati, 324; 
in Gautama, 62—64, 66- 
67; in Jatakas, 118—21; 
in later Vedic literature, 
34—36; in latest Vedic 
literature, 47,; in Maha- 
bharata, 79—81; in Manu, 
239-40; in Manu, 
as affecting rules of 
punishment, 246-46; in 
Narada, 323; in Rama- 
yana, 106-106; in ^tigveda, 
19 sqq.; in Sutras, 61; in 
U papuranas, 337-38; in 
Visnu, 248; in Visnu 
Purapa, 335; intercaste 
marriage, etc., in Kash¬ 
mir, 419-20; seven castes 
of India mentioned by 
Megasthenes, 178—81. 

Catas, 299, 307, 308, 366, 
383, 418, 439, 451; and 
meaning of, 302. 

Catuh^atika, 281. 

Caurasi, 476. 

Cauroddharanika (an offi¬ 
cer), 299, 405, 438, 451. 

Censors, under A&>ka, 201- 

202 . 

Census, carried out by 
Kharavela, 219; carried 
out by Mauryas, 185-86. 

Ceylon, king of, as vassal, 
290. 

Chach, usurping his master’s 
throne, 401. 

Chach Nama, and its con¬ 
tents, 400, 401. 

Chamba, administrative ma¬ 
chinery of, 437-38; ad¬ 
ministrative system in, 
Chap. XV; fiscal system 
of, 439; local government 
in, 439; political condi¬ 
tion in, 436 sqq.; B&jas 
68 


of, bestowing right to wear 
sacred thread, 509-510. 

Charpentier, on date of 
Vitfakhadatta, 398?*; on 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 
32°. 

China, diplomatic relations 
with, 229; village of 
China, lndo-China and 
Siam compared to Ancient 
Indian village, 511. 

Chittarajadeva, 462. 

Cholas, administration of, 
as ancestor of present 
Madras administration, 
470. 

Church, Anglican, 10; Bud¬ 
dhist, 231 (see also Bud¬ 
dhist Samgha); Roman 
Catholic, 10. 

Cinas, 80. 

Cintamani, 340. 

Cities, in Jatakas, 147-48. 
See also Capital. 

Clan-oligarchy. See Oli¬ 
garchy. 

Coin, 284, 322, 343, 385, as 
source of the history of the 
Gupta age, 285; different 
divisions of coin standard, 
277 n; nature, etc., of 
coinage in Gupta age, 
277 n. 

Cole, on guilds, 8-9. 

Colour, as basis of Caste, 
20-21. See also Varna. 

Commerce, regulation of, by 
the state, in Kautalya, 
264—66. 

Communication, means of, 
under the Mauryas, 189. 

Confederation, Andhra Em¬ 
pire as, 222; Gupta Em¬ 
pire as ? 386 ; of ©lam 
oligarchies, 160 - 61 ; of 
tribes in Greek accounts. 
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172-73; confederacy of 
princes, 344. See also 
V aj jians. 

Consecration, and accom¬ 
panying ceremonies in 
Agni Purana, 331; in Adi 
Purana, 392-93; in Garuda 
Purana, 337; in J atakas, 
133—35; in Kalihga, 219; 
in later Vedic literature, 
39-40; in Mahabharata, 
89-90; in Ramayana, 110; 
in seventh, century, 361— 
63; of a feudatory in 
Kadambari, 352-53; of 
feudatories under the 
Guptas, 288-89. See also 
Coronation. 

Coraghataka (police officer), 
in Jatakas, 144. 

Coronation, anniversary of, 
212; in Ramayana, 110. 
See also Consecration. 

Corporation. See Guild. 

Council, advisory council of 
a district, under the 
Guptas, 297; deliberative 
council, in Kalidasa, 312; 
in Kautalya, 268; of eight, 
160, 471; of twelve, 471. 
See also Assembly and 
Astapradhana. 

Court, and its festivities and 
etiquette in the seventh 
century, 356-57; classes 
of, in Brihaspati, 323; 
court festivals, 183, 191; 
court proceedings, in Al- 
beruni, 443-44; Hindu 
court as patron of poets 
and scholars, etc., in 
Kautalya, 272; court pro¬ 
ceedings, etc., in Mric- 
chakatikd, 316-17; gener¬ 
osity of, under the Gup¬ 
tas, 285 7*; in Da^in, 


340; in Epics, 94; in 
J atakas, 145; in KaUd&sa, 
314; in Manu, 247; in 
Merutuhgacarya, 468-59; 
in Rajputana, 476; kinds 
of, m Kautalya, 274; of 
Harsa, 355; of Har^a of 
Kashmir, 427-28; of Sam- 
dhimat, 421. 

Crete, culture of, resembling 
pre-Aryan culture, 489. 

Criminal Intelligence De¬ 
partment of India, 275. 
See Spies. 

Cunningham, on Moga, 226; 
on Aaudheyas, 287 n. 

Curtius, 167 w ; his descrip¬ 
tion of Indian potentates, 
182-83; on Alexander’s 
arrangements, 174; on In¬ 
dian governments, 171; 
on Indian kings, 181. 

Custom, as a check on des¬ 
potism, 506; force of, 238- 
39; in Agni Purana, as a 
source of law, 333; in Bfi- 
haspati, custom and royal 
edicts, 324; in Brihaspati, 
when opposed to religion, 
280; in Manu, 258; in 
Manu, as a source of law, 
240-41; in Rajphtana, as 
a force, 477. 

Cyrus, 495. 


Dadanayago (an officer), 231. 
Dadda, 382. 

Daddadevi, 403. 

Dahlmann, J., on the com¬ 
position of the Mahabh&- 
rata, 78. 

Daityas, 99. 

Daivaputra, 233. # 

Daksa (Smriti-writer), 327, 
328. 
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Daksinft, in Rigveda, 20. 

Damayantt, 86, 93. 

Danda, a meaning of, 295, 
in Manu, 241. 

Dandavasika (anofficer), 438. 

Dandanayaka, and variations 
of the term, 295, 451. 

Dandaniti, 312. 

Dandapala, 271. 

Dandapa6adhikarana, 295. 

Dandaparfika, 299, 405, 451. 

DandaiSakti, 405. 

Dandika, 299, 438. 

Dandimah&devf, and her 
titles, 468. 

Dandin, 252 ni; date of and 
political conditions in, 
339-40. 

Danish tax in England, com¬ 
pared to Tnmskadanda, 
448. 

Darius, 165, 166, 495, 496; 
Herodotus on, 493; in¬ 
scription of, 196. 

Darfena (system of philo¬ 
sophy), 238. 

Da6agr&madhipati, 332. 

Da^akumaracarita, 339. 

Da&ipar&dh&h, and its mean¬ 
ing, 303; in Chamh&, 436. 

Da6apura, 304. 

Da4aratha. 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 136, 
311. 

Datfaratha (Maurya), 206, 
216. 

Dasyu(s), 20, 97; hostility 
towards, 21. 

Dattadevf, 283 n. 

Dauhsadhanika (police-offi¬ 
cer), 366. 

Dauhsftdhas&dhanika (police- 
officer), 405. 

Dauhsadhika, 451. 

Dauv&rika (door-keeper), 
272, 


Deccan, administration of, 
414 sqq; administrative 
machinery in, 462 sqq; 
geography of, 5-6; in the 
seventh century, 381-84; 
titles of king, etc., in, 
291. See also South. 

Democracy, difficulty of, in 
Ancient India, 500; in 
Greek accounts, 170. 171. 
See also People and Popu¬ 
lar element. 

Departments, of administra¬ 
tion in Kautalva, 270-71. 

DefCadharma. defined by 
Sufera, 506. 

Devadatta, 149. 

Davagupta, 344 n. 

Devaka, 80. 

Devala. composition of, 327 n. 

Devanamnriva. 195, 196, 

197, 199, 205 , 206, 206 n. 

Devapi, 76, 86. 

Devas, 25. 

Dhnmma. 140, 201. 202, 
208. 213: Ajfoka’s idea of, 
198-99. 200, 202-203. 204. 

Dhanapala (writer), 462. 

Dhanya, and its meaning, 
302. 

Dhanvavisnu, 293. 

Dharma, 238. 239, 327, 338, 
505; definition of, 506- 
507: idea of. in latest 
Yedic literature, 56: in 
Phftsa, 319: sources of. in 
Y&ifiavalkya, 249-50. See 
also Law. 

Dharma Sastra(s), 23, 58, 
61. 62. 78, 114, 248, 249, 
250, 253, 277, 301, 332, 
336, 379, 387, 388, 393, 
412, 436. 456, 500. 508: 
later, Chao. XII; of 
Manu. 239. See also 
Smriti, 
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Dharma SAtra(s), 23, 30, 57, 
58, 61 sqq.; 114, 187, 237, 
249, 253, 388, 509. 

Dharmamaham&tras, 416. 

Dhartnamah&r&jas, 415. 

Dharmapala, 456. 

Dharmapaladeva, 403, 405. 

Dharmaparfksa, 460. 

Dhritarastra, 80, 84, 86, 87, 
88, 89.* '92, 93, 100. 

Dhruvadhikarana, 299. 

Dhruvasena, 307, 348. 

Didda, 429. 

Diderot, on Machiavelli, 

100 . 

Digvijaya, 49, 83, 90, 348, 
352. 362, 363, 394, 421, 
427, 478, 504. 

Diksita, 47. 

Dilipa, 311, 330. 

Diplomacy, in Brihaspati, 
280: in Kautalya, 255-56; 
in Mahabharata, 98, 99; 
in Puranas, 337; in 
seventh century, 351-52; 
in Tiruvalltivar, 279; of 
Bindusftra, 193. 

Diocletion, effect of his po¬ 
licy, 497. 

Diodor 8, 167 n. 169; de¬ 
scription of Patala hv, 
169; on agricultural land, 
190; on Indian castes, 179; 
on Indian governments, 
171. 

Divira(s), 300. 432. 

Divirapati, 383. 

Divorce, in Kautalya, 260. 

Diwftvadana, 214. 

Donia, 420. 

Donam&paka, (an officer), j 
in JStakas, 143. j 

Dovftrika (an officer), in ; 
J&takas, 144. 

Drflmila, Kautalva called, 
252 n. 


Dr&Agika. 298, 807, 867. 

Drona, 90, 93. 

Dronasimha (Mah&rija), 
288 

Drupada. 92. 

Durgapala (an officer), 271. 

Durvodhana, 82, 83, 85, 87, 
319, 338. 

Dusyanta, 314, 315. 

Duta(s), 44, 213. See also 
Prahita, Spies, and Mes¬ 
senger. 

Dutaka, 295, 303, 304, 305, 
308, 366, 383, 406, 412, 
468. 

Dutavakyam, sovereignty in, 
319. 

Dutta, M. N., on KAman- 
daka’s Nitis&ra, 281 n. 

Dvair&jya, 259. 

Dvarapati, 431. 

Dviia(s), 64. 71, 446. See 
also Brahmana (caste), 
and Yipra. 


Education, and court pat¬ 
ronage in Mughal Em¬ 
pire, 481—83; of princes 
in Agni Purftna, 331; in 
A4vaghosa, 234; in Kalift- 
ga, 219; in Kautalya, 
268 n ; in PaScatantra, 
341; in Persia, 494—95; 
in seventh. century, 363- 
64; of princes, etc., at 
TaksaSila, 123—25; of sub¬ 
jects, as king’s duty, in 
Srfmad Bhftgavata, 338. 

Egypt, compared to India, 
184; extension of Bindu- 
s&ra's diplomacy to, 193. 

EkSdhir&ja, 290. 

Ekar&ja, in Yedic litera¬ 
ture, 37. 

Ekbatana, 181. 
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Election, etc., in later 
Yedic literature, 38-39; 
in Mahabharata, 87. 

Emperor, pomp and glory of, 
in the seventh century, 
355-56; titles of, 290—92. 
See King. 

Epics, Chap. V, 114, 115, 
151, 154, 263, 364, 388, 
500; Brihaddevata, 76-77; 
Mahabharata, 77—103; 
Ramayana, 103—113. 

Espionage. See spies. 

Europe, compared to India, 
10-11; federation in mod¬ 
em Europe and India, 
504; Mediaeval Europe and 
guilds, 8-9; Mediaeval Eu¬ 
rope compared to India, 
259; modem Europe com¬ 
pared to Ancient India in 
espionage, 275. 

Excise policv, in Kautalya, 
261-62. 

Executive, in clan-oligar¬ 
chies, 159. See also Ad¬ 
ministration. 


Factories, accounts kept of, 
in Kautalya, 271; state 
factories in Kautalya, 
263; state of, in MaMbhsU 
rata, 95; state of, in 
Megasthenes, 181. 

Fahian, as a source of the 
history of Gupta age, 284; 
general observations of, 
on government, 284-85; 
on hospitals, etc., 285. 

Famine relief, in Kautalya, 
264. 

Federal-feudal, character of 
Hindu Polity corroborat¬ 
ed by the Arabs, 400; con¬ 
ditions obtaining in India, 


226; idea in Bh&sa, 320. 
See also Feudal-federal. 

Federal-feudalism in An¬ 
cient India, 233; in 
Gupta Empire, 602; in 
J aina works, 395; in 
Ksemendra, 436: in 

Mauryan Empire, 501; in 
Persian organisation, 496; 
in Sindh, 346; in Sukra- 
niti, 487; the Muslim rule 
and, 488-89. See also 
Feudal-federalism. 

Federalism, in modern Eu¬ 
rope and India, 504. 

Feudal, administration after 
th e Mauryas, 307-308; 

conditions after Harsa, 
386; conditions in Kash¬ 
mir, 421; elements in the 
state in Mahabharata, 81 
sqq. 

Feudal tendencv, in Jata- 
kas, 152; in Kalidasa, 310; 
in later Yedic literature, 
37; in Mahabharata, 94- 
OS ; in Rigveda, 31-32. 
See also Feudalism. 

Feudal-federal, empire, 282; 
organisation under the 
Guntas, 286-86; structure 
in Yijayanagara, 470; sys¬ 
tem in Beneral, 452. 

Feudal-federalism, in the 
Punjab, 474.. See also 
Federal-feudalism. 

Feudalism, after the Maur- 
vas, 216-17; in Adi 
Purana and other Jaina 
works, 394-95; in Arab 
accounts, 399-400; in in- # 
terregnum between Maur- 
vas and Guptas. 259; in 
Kanauia, 499: in Kathft- 
kosa, 461; in Ko4ala, 162: 
in Medieval Europe and 
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India, 504; in Padma- 
gupta, 458; in R&jpfitana 
and Central India, 479; 
in Subandhu, 340; in 
8th—10th centuries, 402- 
403; under the Andhras, 
223; under the Guptas, 
285-86, 290. 

Feudatories, ancestors of 
Harsa as, 343-44; and their 
relations with the Suzer¬ 
ain, in Agni Purana, 333- 
34; in Mahabharata, 83- 
84; in Nagananda and 
Ratnavali, 380; in seventh 
century, 350-51, 352-53; 
and titles, etc., after the 
Guptas, 307; in Chamba, 
436-37; in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies, 414, 415-16; under 
the Andhras, 223; as a 
check on despotism, 507; 
as high officers, 54; as offi¬ 
cers in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, 366; change in the 
status of, in seventh cen¬ 
tury, 353; conservation of, 
in seventh centurv, 352- 
53; government of, 303- 
304; government of the 
estates of, in Somadeva, 
396: in Arab accounts, 
400, 401; in Hindu Em¬ 
pires, 504; in Taina works, 
392, 393. 394-95: in Mli- 
dasa, 310, 312; in Kama- 
rtipa, 453, 455; in Kash¬ 
mir, 421: in Kautalva, 
257: in RaiptitanA,’ 475- 
76 • in Ramavana, 106-107; 
in Sukra, 487; in 7th cen¬ 
turv A.D., 346, 347, 348, 
349, 350; in 8th—10th 
centuries, in Magadha, 
406, 407, 408; making 
grants in 8th—10th cen¬ 


turies, 412-13; status, 
grades, conservation of, 
under the Guptas, 288— 
90: titles of, in 7th cen¬ 
tury, in Deccan, 
381—84; titles of, their 
consorts in 7th century, 
361; titles and grants, 
etc., of, in Orissa, 452; 
titles, rank, etc., of, in 
Deccan and Western and 
South Indian, 462 sqq.; 
tribute from, in Kautalya, 
277; in seventh century, 
369: under the Guptas, 
303; under the SuAgas, 
217, 356, 363. See also 
Yassals. 

Finance, Emergency, in 
Mahabharata, 97. See Re¬ 
venue. 

Fiscal policy, etc. See Re¬ 
venue. 

Fleet, on Gupta era, 282 n .; 
on Kautiliya Artha6astra, 
251; on meaning of Catas 
and . Bhatas, 302; on 
meaning of Paficamah&- 
6abda. 384; on meaning 
of Udranga, 301. 

Foreign policy, and affairs 
in Agni Purana, 334; in 
Jatakas. 151-52; in Kau¬ 
talya, 254 sqq.; in Mah&- 
bharata, 98-—100: in 

Manu, Visnu, Y&jfia- 
valkya, 258; in Tiruval- 
lnvar, 279. 

France, nobility of mediaeval 
France compared to 
that of Chamba, 437. 

Gabapati, 120. 

Gamabhojaka, and bis func¬ 
tions. etc., in J&takas, 
146-47. 
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Gana(s), 102, 156. See also 
Oligarchy. 

Gangaridai (ar Gandaritai), 
kings of the, 176, 177. 

Gargya, 327. 

Gargya Balaki, 47. 

Garuda Buraia, 337, 456- 

Gathas, 77. 

Gaulmika (an officer), 300, 
438. 

Gaumata, 493. 

Gautama, 68, 61, 70, 73, 
323; Caste, Government, 
Justice, .Revenue, etc., in, 
62—68. 

Gautama Buddha, 114, 120. 
See Buddha. 

Gautamiputra, 222, 226, 

240. See also Satakarni. 

Geldner, on Assembly, 30. 

Geography, as influencing 
Hindu political institu¬ 
tions, 3 sq. 

Germans, compared to early 
Indians, 22. 

Ghatotkaca, 282, 286. 

Gibbon, on oriental history, 
498. 

Gobhila, Grihya Sutra of, 61. 

Golden age, 375; in Pura^as, 
336, 337. 

Gondophares, 229. 

Gopa (an officer), 271. 

Gopta, 296. 

Gosthis, 232, 378. 

Govardhana, 228. 

Government, Committee of, 
in Mauryan military ad¬ 
ministration, 188; concep¬ 
tion of, in Adi Pur&gia, 
392; democratic, in Greek 
accounts, 170, 171; duties, 
etc., of, in Puranas, 335, 
in Uttaradhyayana Sutra, 
321; form of, in Ancient 
India, 7-8; in clan-oligar¬ 


chies, 156-57; in Rama- 
yana, 107; general ob¬ 
servations on, by Pahien, 
284-85; in Gautama, 64— 
66; local, in Agni Purina, 
332, in Apastamba, 71- 
72, in clan-oligarchies, 
160; in Kashmir, 433; in 
Kautalya, 271; in Maha- 
biiarata, 94-90; in Manu, 
242-43; in North and 
South, 500; in Persia, 
495-96; in Upap.uranas, 
337-38; in Visiiu, 248, in 
8th—10th centuries in 
south, 416; in llth-12th 
centuries, 453—o5; local 
and provincial, in 8th— 
10th centuries, in Maga- 
diia, 407-408; nature of, 
in Greek accounts, 181 
sqq.; necessity of, in 
Ramayana, 113; of feuda¬ 
tories, 303-304; of the 
kingdom under the Maur- 
yas, 189; officers of, and 
g eneral administration 
under the Guptas, 292 
sqq.; paternal, 196-97; 
paternal, under the Gup¬ 
tas, 292; sphere of, in 
Y aj havalky a, 260; spirit 
and activity of, in the 
seventh century, 373—75. 
See also Administration, 
King and State. 

Govikarta, as a Ratnin, 44. 

Grama, 24-25; as adminis¬ 
trative division, 296, 451; 
administration of, under 
the Guptas, 297-98. See 
village, Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

Gramadhipati, 94, 332* 
Gramakayasthas; 433. See 
also Kayasthas. 
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Gramakuta 415. 

Gramani, 24, 29, 52, 54, 94; 
as a Ratnin, 44; as a Vira, 
43. 

Gramika, 297, 298. 

Grant, of land, after the 
Guptas, 306; in Gupta 
age, 292—94, 302-303; in 
Kanauja, 447, 449; in 
llth-12th centuries, 455- 
56; in Rajputana, 477; 
made by feudatories, 412- 
13; of Chamba Kings, 
440; of Kashmia Kings, 
422; of Mughals, 482-83. 

Great Britain, type of mon¬ 
archy in, compared to 
India, 499. 

Greece, compared to 
India in administration, 
186; contrasted with India 
in respect of geography, 
4; contrasted with IndLia 
in respect of intensity of 
life, 7; slavery in, 45. 
See also Hellas. 

Greek accounts, Alexander’s 
political arrangements 
given in, 173—75; com¬ 
bination of tribes in, 172- 
73; of Ancient India, 166 
sqq.; of Takkasila, 123; 
political conditions in, 
168—72; republics in, 
499; writers of and value 
of, 166-67, 167 n. 

Greek titles of Indo-Scythian 
kings, 229. 

Greeks, Bactrian, 225; com¬ 
pared to early Indians, 
23; influence, in India of, 
490—92; invasions by, 
215; on Andhras, 221; on 
drums, etc., 201; on 
Kathas, 169; political in¬ 
stitutions of the, 1. 


Green, T. H., on Empires 
of the East, 498. 

Grihakritya, 428, 431. 

Grihya Sutra, 57, 58, 61. 

Gritsamada, 17 n. 

Guild(s), as a real factor in 
the life of the community, 
511-12; as existing in 
Mediaeval Europe and An¬ 
cient India, 8-9; in Bri- 
haspati, 324; in Jatakas, 
152-53; in Kautalya, 
266, 271; in Maha- 
bharata, 103; in North 
and South, 500-501; 
in Ramayana, 113; in 7th 
century, 37*8-79; in 8th— 
10th centuries, 413-14; 
under the Andhras, 224; 
under the Guptas, 297, 
304-305, under the sat¬ 
raps, 228. 

Gunabhadracarya, 391, 394. 

Gunadhya, 436, 459. 

Gupta (king), 286. 

Gupta, administration, re¬ 
cords on, 284; dynasty, 
282—84; empire, as stand¬ 
ing at the centre of An¬ 
cient Indian histoiy, 308; 
composition of, 2o6—90; 
destruction of, 322; nature 
of, 502; empire and after, 
Chap. XI; era, 282, 
282 n. ; institutions as re¬ 
flected in Kalidasa, 308 
sqq.; period, 222; rule, 
prophecy about, in Hari- 
vam£a Purana 284 n .; 
Guptas, 340 n.> 500; fun¬ 
damental political condi¬ 
tions under the, 286 sqq.; 
generosity and tolerance of 
the, 285 n*.; grants, etc., 
under the, 292—94; insti¬ 
tutions under the, 216; 



political conditions in the 
interregnum between the 
Mauryas and the Guptas, 
259. 

Gxlrjara-Pratih&rars, and 
their decline, 441; ascend¬ 
ancy of, 385-86. 

Gustav Oppert, on date of 
Sukraniti, 486 n. 


Haradatta, 67. 

Harem, and its influence in 
Kashmir, 428; in Adi 
Purana, 393; in Agni 
Purana, 332; in .Tatakas, 
136-37; in Kalidasa, 313; 
in Kautalya, 267, 272; 
in Rajputana, 476; in 
Ramayana, 111; of the 
Mauryas, 206; under the 
Guptas, 296. 

Haribhadra, and his works, 
396. 

Harihara, 391. 

Harisena, 304; on Samudra- 
gupta, 283. 

Harita (Smriti-writer), 326, 
328. 

Harivam^a, 103. 

Harivam&i Purana, 338 n-., 
394; prophecy about Gupta 
rule in, 284 n. 

Harmony, as the law of 
being of ganas^ in Maha- 
bharata, 102; in council 
chamber, in Brihaspati, 
280. 

Harsa (or Harsavardhana), 
291, 345, 346,* 347, 348, 
349, 350, 351, 352, 354, 
365, 368, 371, 372, 373, 
374, 375, 376. 385; an 
eclectic, 377; as adminis¬ 
trator, 354-55; as author, 
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380; beneficial measures 
of, 373-74; capital and 
palace establishment of, 
357; charity of, 358-69; 
court and court-festivals 
of, 356-57; date of his 
death, 344, 344 n.; dy¬ 
nasty, etc., of, 343-44; 
education, etc., of, 363; 
ora of, 363; luxury, etc ; , 
of, 357-58; nature of his 
dominion, 344-45; pomp 
and glory of, 355-56; suc¬ 
cession of, 360-61. 

Harsa (of Kashmir), 422, 
423, 427. 

Harsacarita, 317, 343, 347, 
348, 349, 354, 365, 366, 
367, 369, 372, 373. 

Hasan, 435. 

Hasan Nizami, 447. 

Haslin (Maharaja), 288, 
289, 303, 304. 

Hastinapur, 88. 

Hastya^vostrabalavyapritaka 
(an officer^, 438. 

Hellas, institutions of, 168; 
soldiers of, 176. See also 
Greece, and Greeks. 

Hemacandra, on Kautalya, 
252 n . 

HeranSika (an officer), in 
Jatakas, 143. 

Herodotus, on Darius, 493. 

Hillebrandt, on the author¬ 
ity of Kautiliya Artha- 
6astra, 25 n .; on Sabh& 
and Samiti, 31 n. 

Hindu administration or 
government^ aspects of, 
510—12; different views 
on, 498—500; Hindu ad¬ 
ministrative evolution 
compared to Greek, 
Roman and English poli¬ 
tical development, 508; 
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indigenous. origin of Hin¬ 
du Administrative system, 
489 sqq.; influence on 
Muslim administration of, 
479 soq.; principles of, 
504-505. 

Hindu Empire(s), compared 
with later Homan Em¬ 
pire, 497-98; compared 
with Persian Empire. 
493—96; compared and 
contrasted with Mace¬ 
donian and Roman Em¬ 
pires, 492; nature of, 504- 
505. 

Hindu institutions, as in¬ 
fluenced bv pre-Aryan cul¬ 
ture, 489-90: bv the 
Greeks, 490—92: bv those 
of Persia, 492—96; Hindu 
Political institutions, as 
influenced by caste, 11— 
13, by geography, 3 sqq.; 
by racial characteristics, 

9 sqq., by religion, 13; 
evidence about, 1 sqq.; 
raw materials for the study 
of, 15-16; Hindu political 
theory in mediaeval age, 
486-87. See also India. 

Hindu monarchs, checks to 
despotism of, 506-507: 
position of, 505; tolera¬ 
tion of, 505-506. 

Hindu Polity, in the Mus¬ 
lim period, 469 sqq.: in 
Maharastm. 471—73. in 
North. ‘473—75; in R&i- 
p fl t & n &, 475—79, in 
Viiayanagara, 470. 

Hindu State, and caste, 508 I 
—10: failure and success , 
of, 512-13; ideals of a, 
204-205: in Gupta age, 
502; in Mauryan age, 501- 
50 2; pluralistic, its task, 


512; scope of activity of, 
505-506. 

Hiranya, and meanings of, 
302, 369. 

Hiranvake£in 75. 

Hoernle, on date of Kali¬ 
dasa, 309. 

Holtzmann, on Mahabh&- 
rata, 78. 

Hopkins, on dates of Smri- 
tis, 237; on Dharma 
Sutras, 58; on epic, 77. 

Huns, 224, 284, 291, 322, 
350, 363. 

Hunter, Sir William, on 
promotion to Brahmana- 
hood, 509. 

Hnviska, 230, 231. 

Ibn Khurdaha, and his ac¬ 
counts, 399. 

Tksyaku, 106, 107, 109. 

India, Ancient, compared 
to Mediaeval Europe, 259; 
called Yin-tu, 345; com¬ 
pared to Egypt, 184; to 
Europe, 10-11; to Greece 
and Rome, 45—186; to 
Italy, 100; contrasted 
with. Greece, 4; geography 
of, influencing her poli- 
tical institutions, 3 sqq.; 
history of, viewed from 
North or. South, 14-15; 
political history of, begin¬ 
nings of, 154. See Hindu, 
etc. 

Tndo-Greek dynasties, in 
west of India, 225. 

Indo-Parthian. dyansties, in 
west of India, 225: prin¬ 
cipalities.. fall, of, 229. 

Indo-Scvthian kings, 229. 

Tndra, 21, 25, 26, 37. 39. 41 
43, 50, 51, 320, 321, 342, 
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Indra (teacher), 252 n. 

Indumati, 310. 

Inscriptions, 310, 322, 328, 
338, 343, 345, 354, 305, 
366, 385, 402, 403, 436, 
499; as primary source of 
Gupta history, 284; as 
source of llth-12th cen¬ 
tury history, 442, 447 

sqq.; Naqsh-Rustam In¬ 
scription of Darius, 
196; of A 6 o k a , as 
authority for his reign, 
value of, 195-96; of the 
internal between Guptas 
and Vardhanas, 305 sqq. 

Interest, in Brihaddharma 
Purana, 337-38; in Gau¬ 
tama, 67; in Kautalya, 
265. 

Iranians, culture, etc., of, 
akin to those of the 
Hindus, 493 sqq. See also 
Persia. 

Islam, impact of the rising 
power of, 398. See also 
Muslim. 

Italy, mediaeval, compared 
with Ancient India, 100. 

ItihasarPurana, 328-29. 

I-tsing, 340, 369, 375, 

378 n., 380. 


Jacobi, on date of Vi£akha»- 
datta, 390 n .; on Rama- 
yana, 104. 

Jahangir, 478; on social re¬ 
form, 482; saying of, com¬ 
pared with Kautalya's, 
268 n. 

Jaimini, on local usage, 238. 

Jaiminiya Nyaya Malavis- 
tara, 237, 238. 

Jaina(s), 163, 376; idea of 
Dharma among the, 607. 


Jaina literature, 154, 156, 
158; from 8th to 10th 
centuries, 391 sqq.; on 
Takkasila, 123. 

Jaina JNandisutra, 252 n. 

Jaina orders, nature of, 10. 

Jaina tradition, about Can- 
dragupta, 193 n .; about 
Samprati, 216. 

Jainism, 116, 154, 154 n. 9 
216; affecting Brahmanic 
position, 13. 

Jaipala, 446, 447. 

Jalauka, 430. 

Jambudvipa, 162. 

Jana, 24, 25. 

Janaka, 47, 48, 91, 111. 

Janamejaya, 48, 52, 53, 87. 

Janapada, 162, 287, 499. 

Janapadasa, 232. 

Janendra, 306. 

Jarasaihdha, 81, 98, 99. 

Jataka(s), 78, 104, Chap. VI, 
154, 156, 208, 234, 253, 
281, 341, 436; admmistrar 
tion of the kingdom in, 
145 sqq.; administration 
of the army in, 151; ad¬ 
ministration of justice in, 
149-50; A^ramas in, 121- 
22: Buddhist social the¬ 
ory in, 118; caste in, 118 
—21: choice of a king by 
the festal car in, 131-32; 
cities in, 147-48; consecrar 
tion of the king in, 133- 
34; court in, 145; duties 
of the king in, 138-39; 
feudal tendencies in, 152; 
foreign affairs in, 151-52; 
guilds in, 152-53; harem 
in, 136-37; king and the 
character of his rule in, 
125—27 ; matter and dates, 
etc., of, 116—-18; minis¬ 
ters and officers in, 142— 
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46; popular acceptance of 
king in, 133; Purohita and 
his functions in, 140— 
42; relations between kings 
and princes in, 132-33; re¬ 
venue and its collection 
in, 148-49; revolt against 
the king in, 127-28; royal 
charity in, 137-38; royal 
splendour in, 135; ruling 
class in, 122; succession 
to the throne in, 128—31; 
Takkasila mentioned in, 
123—25; Uparajan in, 
140; villages in, 146-47. 

Jatakamala, 281. 

Jauval, 308. 

Jayabhata II, 289. 

Jayakumara, 393. 

Jayapatra, 486. 

Jayapida, 420, 427. 

Jayasena, 375. 

Jayaswal, on ancient Hindu 
political system, 498-99; 
on Buddhist Sarngha, 158; 
on date of Mudraraksas, 
390 ti .; on date ot Sukra- 
nfti, 486 n .; on Dharma 
Sutras, 58; on Nandas, 
176 on some statues, 
164 n. 

Jayatu Yrisah, 308. 

Jimdtavahana, 488 

Jina, 220. 

Jinasenac&rya, 391, 391 n. 

Johannes Stobaios, on water 
ordeal in Mauryan ad¬ 
ministration, 187-88. 

Jolly, on dates of Smpitis, 
237; on Dhanra Sut i a>, 
58; on Kimaadaka, 281n.; 
on Kautalya, 251; on 
Kautiliya Arthai&stra, 
252 w. 

Jones, Sir W., on dates of 
Manu, 236; on Maau, 58. 


Judgment, example of San¬ 
skrit J., 485-86. 

Justice, administration of, 
in Agni Purana, 333; in 
Aiberuni, 443—46; in 
Baudhayana, 68—70; in 
Brihaspati, 323—26; in 
Jatakas, 149-50; in Kali¬ 
dasa, 314; in Kautalya, 
274-75; in Manu, 24o— 
48; in Narada, 323; m 
Rajputana, 476; in seventh 
century, 369—71, in Yaj- 
havalkya, 250; administra¬ 
tion of, under A4oka, 210 
—12, under the Mauryas, 
187-88; as a source of 
revenue under the Gup¬ 
tas, 303; in B a u - 
dhayana, 68—70; in Gau¬ 
tama, 65—67; in Kash¬ 
mir, 434; in later Vedic 
literature, 45; in latest 
Vedic literature, 54-55; in 
Rigveda, 30; rural J. in 
Musalman age, 484; stern 
J. in Uttara Purana, 
395 n .; the Judiciary in 
clan oligarchies, 160. 

J ustinian, institutes of, 

compared to those of 
Manu, 58. 

Jyesthakayastha, 406. 


Kadambari, 843, 361; educa¬ 
tion of Candrapida in, 
363-64; king’s luxury in, 
367-68; political condi¬ 
tions in, 352-53. 

Kadphises, 229. 

Kaikeyi, 108, 111. 

Kalhana, 385, 421, 426, 430, 
435, 436, 437, 483, 606, 
510; age and work of, 
419. 
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Kalidasa, 217, 233, 317, 318, 
461; Abhijnana Sakuntala 
of, 313—15; as a source of 
Gupta history, 284; dates, 
etc., of, 309, 309 n.; 

Kumarasambhava of, 312; 
Malavikagnimitra of, 312- 
13; Eaghuvaihia of, 309— 
12; traditions in, 217-18; 
Vikramorva^i of, 313. 

K8linga, as a power, 218—21. 

Kaliyuga, 335, 338. 

Kama, 239. 

Kamandaka, 252 n., 257 n., 
280-81, 330, 336. 

Kama^astra, 250. 

Kambojas, 237. 

Kamarupa, administration 
of, in llth-12th centuries, 
452-53. 

Kanada, 56 n. 

Kanakasabhai, V., on An¬ 
cient Tamils, 277-78. 

Kanauja (or Kanyakubja), 
administrative machinery 
of, 442—50. 

Kaniska, 229—32, 234, 513; 
end of, 232; titles of the 
kings of his dynasty, 230. 

Kanva, 17, 314; K. dynasty 
at Pataliputra, 271; K. 
Empire, end of, 385. 

Kaianas, 300. 

Karani, 367. 

Karanika, 300. 

Karmantika, (an officer), 
270. 

Karmasaciva (an officer), 
227. 

Karmasthana, 430, 431. 

Karna, 82, 83, 90. 

Kartri, 300. 

Karuvaki, 206. 

Kashmir, administrative sys¬ 
tem of, Chap. XV; caste 
in, 419-20; despotism and 


tyranny of kings of, and 
protests, insurrections, 
etc., , against them, 421-26; 
feudal conditions in, 421; 
historiography in, 435; 
justice in, 434; kings in, 
427-28; king’s harem in, 
428; local government in, 
433; ministers and officers 
in, 430—33; revenue in, 
434; scope of state activity 
in, 426-27; sources of his¬ 
tory of, 385; succession 
in, 428—30. 

Ka6i, 114. 

Katha(s), (or Kathians), 
compared to Spartans, 169; 
rearing of children among 
the, 168-69. 

Kathakosa, political matter 
in, 461. 

Kathasaritsagara, political 
matter in, 459-60. 

Katyayana Srauta Sutra, 59. 

Katyayana (Smriti-writer), 
238, 326, 499'; date of, 
237. 

Kaunapadanta, on qualificar 
tion of ministers, 269. 

Kau^alya, 108, 111. 

Kautalya, 250, 251, 312, 
396, 507; agriculture in, 
263-64; amusements, gam¬ 
bling, etc., in, 261; civil 
law in, 266-67; commerce 
in ; 264—66; compared 
with contemporary south¬ 
ern writers, 277—79; com¬ 
pared with Manu, Visnu 
and Yajnavalkya, 2&8; 
control of professions in, 
262; court and household 
officers in, 272; defence 
and army in, 276; depart¬ 
ments of state in, 270-71; 
excise policy in, 261-62; 
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famine relief in, 264; 
guilds in, 266; interstatal 
diplomacy and relations 
in, 254—56; irrigation in, j 
264; judicial system in, j 
274-75; king, his time¬ 
table, harem, relations 
with princes, council, 
etc., in, 267-68; local gov¬ 
ernment in, 271: minis¬ 
ters, etc., and their quali¬ 
fications in, 268-^70; per¬ 
sistence of his ideas in 
later Sanskrit literature, 
280-81; political condi¬ 
tions in, 254 sqq.; pro¬ 
jected social legislation 
m, 260; protectorates in, 
256-57; provision against 
calamities, etc., in, 266- 
67; Purohita in, 26; re¬ 
gulation of economic life 
by the state, 263 sqq.; re¬ 
venue in, 276-77; salaries, 
pensions, promotion, etc., 
of officers in, 272—74; 
scope of state activity in, 
259 sqq.; spies in, 275-76; 
state as a business concern 
in, 262-63; variations of 
the names of, and identi- 
fication of, 252 n, 
253 n. 

Kauthuma, 59. 

Kautiliya Artha^astra, 326, 
472; 481; date and 
authorship of, 251-52, 
251 71 , 252 n; discovered, 
250-51; political condi¬ 
tion, administration, etc., 
in, 254—77; value of, 253- 
54. See also Kautalya. 

Kautilya, 252 n. See Kau¬ 
talya. 

Kaviraja, (writer), 461. 
Kayadhu, 25. 


Kavnstha, 297, 406, 432, 
438, 449, 471, 483-84, 
484 7 i, 509; a generic 

term, 420, 420 n. See 

Jyesthakayastha and Gra- 
makayastha. 

Keith, on authorship of Kau¬ 
tiliya Artha^astra, 252 n; 
on date of Kautalya, 251; 
on early times, 24; on 
Jatakas, 117; on Puro¬ 
hita, 29; on Rigveda, 2. 

Kern, on Pali, 116 n . 

Kharavela (Jaina king), 7, 
218—20; titles of, 220. 

Khattiya, in Jatakas, 120. 
See Ksatriya. 

Khshathrnpavan, 226. 

King, acceptance of, by the 
people and consecration, 
etc., of, in later Vedic 
literature, 38—40; and his 
circle, in Ramayana, 110- 
111; and ministers, in 
Mudraraksasa, 390-91; as 
central and most im¬ 
portant institution, 205- 
206; as father to his peo¬ 
ple to promote their ma¬ 
terial and moral welfare, 
196-99; as judge, etc., 45; 
as real Emperor, 290; be¬ 
haviour of, towards con¬ 
quered people, in Manu, 
Visnu, Yajnavalkya, 258; 
capital, palace, etc., of, in 
Mahabharata, 91; caste 
of, in Vedic literature, 
53; character of his rule 
in Jatakas, 126-27; chari¬ 
ty practised by, in Jata¬ 
kas, 137-38; choice by the 
festal car of, in Jatakas, 
131-*32; consecration of, 
in. Mahabharata, 90; 
despotism of, in Kashmir, 
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421-22; duties and acces¬ 
sibility of, in Bhavabhuti, 
389; duties and qualities 
of, in Agni Purana, 330- 
31; duties of, in Jatakas, 
138-39; in Para^ara, 32T; 
duties, etc., of, in Brihas- 
pati, 280; in Markandeya 
Purana, 334-35; in Soma- 
deva, 396-97; in Srimad 
Bhagavata, 338-39; firm¬ 
ness inculcated on, in later 
V e d i c literature, 43; 
friends and officers of, in 
later Yedic literature, 43- 
44; harem of, in Kashmir, 
428; in Bhasa, 319; in 
Brahma Purana, 337; in 
Canakya Sutras, 458; in 
Gupta period, 292; in 
Jatakas, 125-26: in Kali¬ 
dasa, 310-12, 312, 313— 
15; in Kathakosa, 461; in 
Kathasaritsagara, 459; in 
Magha, 389; in Maha¬ 
bharata, 85-86; in Narada, 
323; in Persia, 493-94; 
in Purusapariksa, 460; in 
IJttaradhyayana Sutra, 
321; in Varaha Purana, 
336; life of, in Adi Pura¬ 
na, 393, in Greek accounts, 
181—83; officers of, in 
latest Yedic literature, 
52-53; officers and minis¬ 
ters of, in Mahabharata, 
91-93; personal share of, 
in Jatakas, 133; proces¬ 
sion of, in Prabodhacan- 
drodava, 342; qualities of, 
in Tiruvalluvar, 278-79; 
relations between group of 
neighbouring kings, in 
Kautalya, 254-56; rela¬ 
tions of, with princes, in 
Jatakas, 132-33; revolt 


against, in Jatakas, 127- 
28; loyal charity in 7th 
century, 358-59; royal 
luvurv in 7th century, 
357-58* splendour of, in 
1 atakas, 135; subject- 
kings, 350, 356; succession 
of, in Jatakas, 128—31; 
in Mahabharata, 86—89; 
ten duties of, in Jatakas, 
126; timetable, harem, re¬ 
lations with princes, coun¬ 
cil, etc., of, in Kautalya, 
267-68; titles of, in KaliA- 
ga, 219, in Kanauja, 447; 
titles of king and his con¬ 
sort from Gupta, period 
onwards, 290—92; titles 
of kings subjugated by the 
Guptas, 233; tyranny of, 
512; tyranny of, and pro¬ 
tests, etc., against, 422- 
26. 

Kingdom, as private pro¬ 
perty, 461; of Ko6ala, 
161-62; of Magadha, 162 
—67; other kingdoms, 
164-165. 

Kingships, Aryan kingship 
partly developed from pre- 
Aryan example, 489-90; 
in A^vaghosa, in Brihad- 
devata, 76-77; in Maha¬ 
bharata, 102; in Rigveda, 
25-27; non-Ksatriya, after 
the Marryas, 216, in Jata¬ 
kas, 123, in Mahabharata, 
80; in 7th century, 353- 
54, in 8th—10th centuries, 
404; non-Ksatriya (Sudra) 
k., in Matsya Purana, 
335-36, in 7th century, 
346; non-Ksatriya k., 
346; of Brahmanic origin, 
221. See also Monarchy, 
Government, State, etc. 
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Kirfita(s), 80. 

Kiratarjuniya, 339, 389. 
KiskindhA, 104, 106. 
Kitavas, 97. 

Klripta, 306. 

Konow, on Sudraka, 316. 
Kosadhyaksa, 431. 

Ko£ala, 104, 106, 107; king¬ 
dom of, 161-62. 

Koilala Devi, 163. 
Kosthagara, 263. 

Krisna, 77, 83, 89, 90, 91, 
'92; 99. 102, 103, 252 n., 
319, 389; in Jaina litera¬ 
ture, 394. 

Krisnadeva Raya, 488 n. 
Krisnala, 65. 

Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, 
on administration of South 
India, 470. 

Krittivasa, 488 n. 

Ksatra, 53, 60; as Ratnin, 
44; as Yira, 43. 

Ksatrapa, 226, 229. See 
Satrap. 

Ksatriva(s), 23, 47, 49, 50, 
'53, 54, 62. 65 , 69, 80, 82, 
84, 89, 92, 96, 99, 100, 
105, 106, 112, 320, 328, 
332, 353, 354, 449, 508, 
509; as governing body, 
12; as rulers in -Jatakas, 
122, 123; in Alberflni, 
442, 443, 445, 446; in 
Jatakas, 118, 119, 120, 
122, 123, 125, 127, 142, 
220; in Kashmir, 420; in 
Manu, 239; in Rigveda, 
19; in. Somadeva, 397, 
398; origin and position, 
etc., of, in later Yedic 
literature, 35; variation 
of the word, * Khattiya,’ 
in Jatakas, 120. 
Kfemendra, and his works, 
435-36. 


I Ksitipasamhati, 348. 

i Kula, 160. 

Kulaputraka, 307, 308. 

Kumara, 347, 372, 373, 374, 
376. 

Kumara Raja, 356. 

Kumaradevi, 282. 

Kumaramatya, 296, 303, 

304, 307, 366, 383, 437. 

! Kumarasambhava, 312. 

| Kumaragupta, 283, 291, 304. 

Kumarila Bhatta, 73, 75; 
on beginning of Smritis, 
236. 

1 Kunala, 193. 

Kundalavana, 231. 

Kundina, 93. 

Kunika, 163. 

1 Kuntibhoja, 319. 

Kural (or Mupp&l), 278-79. 

Kurma Purana, 329 n., 330; 
state, society, etc., in, 336. 

Kurus 78, 87. 

Ku4adhvaja, 111. 

Kusana(s), 228; Kus&na 
dynasty, 229 sqq. 

Kutsa, 21. 


Laii.tez~faire , 12. 

Laiukas, 196. 208. 209-210, 
211, 212, 213. 

; Lakkhana Pandita, (Laks- 
mana), in jatakas, 104, 
136. 

Laksmana, 105, 108; varia¬ 
tion, Lakkhana Pandita, 
104, 136. 

Lalitavistara, 159. 
j Lalla Diksita, on meaning 
! of Cata, 299. 
i LaAkS, 104, 113. 

| Lassen, on Mah&bhfirata, 

Lalit&ditya, 421, 423; poli- 
! tical testament of, 426, 
429. 
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Lalitangadeva, 393. 

Lata Visaya, 304. 

Latyayana Srauta Sfitra, 69. 

Law, and its administration, 
in Alberuni, 443—46; and 
justice, in Baudh&yana, 
68-J—70; and law suits in 
Bribaspati, 324—25; and 
sources of law in Agni 
Purana, 333; in Manu, 
240—41; Anoka’s reform 
in penal law, 211; civil 
and criminal law, in Gau¬ 
tama, 66-67, in Manu, 
244—46; civil law in Kau- 
talya, 266-67; criminal 
law of the Guptas, 285; 
in Apastamba, 71, 72-73; 
in Narada, 323; in Para- 
fora, 327; in Persia and 
India, 493; limbs of a 
law-suit, in Agni Purana, 
333; of inheritance, in 
Kalidasa, 311, 315; of war 
in Baudhayana, 70; penal 
law, in Kautalva, 274-75; 
in 7th century, 371; sour¬ 
ces of, in Baudhayana, 
69; the “law,” 375; 
under the Mauryas, 187- 
88. See also Dharma. 

Lekhakas, 300, 432. 

Licchavi, 282. 

Linga Purana, 337 ; 

Lifigayata Vivekacintamani, 
384. 

Lipikaras, 213. 

Local Government. See 
under Government. 

Lodis, feudalism among 
the,. 488. 

Ludwig, on Sabhfi and 
Samiti, 30 n. 


Macdonell, on Brihadde- 
vata, 76. 

Macedonian Empire and 
Hindu Empire, 492. 

Machiavelli, as a force in 
Europe, 390; compared to 
Kautalya, 257; compared 
to Tiruvalluvar, 279; on 
king’s conduct, etc., 99. 

Madhava (king), 376. 

Madhavacarya, on local 
usage, 238 ; on Smritis, 237. 

Madhyama, 255. 

Madhyama^i, 45. 

Madhyamavyayoga, 320. 

Magadha, 339; administrat¬ 
ive machinery of, in 8th— 
10th centuries, 405—408; 
Buddhism in, 114; first 
beginnings of the impe¬ 
rialism of, 48; kingdom 
of, 162—64; under the 
Mauryas, 176—78. 

Magadhas, 114. 

Magadhi, 116. 

Magha, and his views on po¬ 
litics, 389-90. 

Mahabala, 393. 

Mahabaladhikrita, 294, 304, 
305, 381. 

Mahabaladhyaksa, 294. 

Mahabharata, 76, 77—103, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 
112, 113, 116, 239, 243, 
250, 252 7iy 318, 320, 

329 tv, 330, 335, 338 
381, 390, 396, 461, 471, 
491; administra¬ 
tion in, 91 sqq.; aristo¬ 
cracy in, 84; caste 
in, 79—81; consecration 
in, 89—91; court in, 194; 
date, character, etc., of, 
77—79; ethics of the bat¬ 
tlefield in, 100-101; feudal 
elements in title state in. 
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81—83; foreign policy in, 
98—100; guilds in, 103; 
king in, 86-86; local gov¬ 
ernment in, 94-95; oligar¬ 
chies in, 102-103; officers 
and ministers, etc., in, 91 
—93; on Dharma, 506; 
palace, etc., of the king 
in, 91; popular element in 
the state in, 86—89; ref¬ 
lations of Suzerain with 
feudatories, 83-84; reve¬ 
nue and taxation in, 96- 
97; sphere of state activity 
in, 98; vspies in, 95; suc¬ 
cession to the throne in, 
86—89. See also Epic. 

Mahabhandagara, 430. 

Mahabhoja, 223. 

Mahabrahma, 121. 

Mahadandanayaka, 295, 304. 

Mahadevi, as title, 292, 354. 

Mahadhana, 122. 

Mahadharmadhyaksa, 451. 

Mahagovinda Suttanta, 158. 

Mahakaccha, 264. 

Mahako6ala, 164. 


366, 382, 383, 404, 411; 
M. Devaputra, 230; M. 
Rajamahata, 229; M* 
Rajatiraia, 230. 
Maharajadhiraja, 233, 282, 
286, 290, 291, 308, 344, 
346, 354, 361 n, 403, 404, 
413, 415, 436, 437; or 
Parame^vara, 382. 
Maharathi, 223. 

Maharaya, 225. 

MahaSabda, 413, 414, 416. 

See also Pancamahaiabda. 
MahSsadhanabhaga, 430. 
Mahasamanta, 285, 288, 

307, 346, 366, 413, 414, 
416. 


Mahasammata 140. 
Mahasamantadhipati, 405, 
413, 415, 462. 


Mahasamdhivigraha, 430. 
Mahasamdhivigrahadhikara- 
nadhikrita, 381. 


Mahasamdhivigrahika, 
295, 305, 366, 451. 
Mahasarvadandanay aka, 
295. 


294, 


Mahaksapatalika, 300, 366, 
438, *451.' 

Mabaksatrapa, 226, 229. 

Mahakumaramatya, 296. 

MahamandaleSvara, 462. 

Mahamatras, 201, 202, 203, 
208, 208-209, 210, 211, 
212 223 

Mahamattas, 131, 145, 163, 
Viniccaya M., 160. 

Mahamatya, 438. 

Mahamudradhikrita, 451. 

Mah&pratih&ra, 296, 308. 

Mah&pratipida, 430. 

Mahapur&^a, 394. 

Mah&raja, 225, 226, 230, 
231, 233, 28&, 286, 288, 

290, 291, 292, 303, 305, 

307, 343, 346, 354, 361, 


Mahasenapati, 223, 294. 

Mahasva^ala, 430 

Mahatmyas, 329 «. 

Mahattamas, 411, 455. 

Mahaftara, 297, 298, 307, 
367, 411, 415, 455. 

Mahavira, 116. 
i Mahaviracarita, 388. 

| Mahayana Buddhism, 230. 

Mahendra, 212. 

Mahendranatha, 310. 

Mahendrap&la, 391. 

Mahinda, 116. 

Mahisi, as a Batnin, 44; as 
a Vira, 48. 

Mahmdd of Ghazni 386, 
446, 447; invasion, of, 441. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on rales 
of conduct, 62. 
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Maitiavaruna, 51. 

Majumdar, R. C., on poli¬ 
tical facts after Harsa’s 
death, 386. 

Malatimadhava, 388. 

Malavikagnimitra, 312-13. 

Manava llharma Siitra, 75, 
239 

Mandala, 319, 389, 462; 

doctrine of in Mahabha- 
rata, 100, as administrat¬ 
ive division, 417; as 
“ sphere of diplomacy, 453. 

Mandapika, 412. 

Mansabdars, 479. 

Mansingh, as feudatory and 
imperial officer, 479. 

Mantrin, 112, 269, 462. 

See also Minister. 

Manu (Raja), 329, 330. 

Manu (Smriti writer), 53, 
58, 76, 114, 248, 249, 
252 7i, 254, 259, 277 , 322, 
323, 324, 325, 396, 404, 
414, 491; caste in, 238— 
40; compared with Kau- 
talya, 258; court in, 247, 
dates of, 236-37; import¬ 
ance of, 239; judicial ad¬ 
ministration in, 246-48; 
law and its sources in, 240- 
41; law, civil and cri¬ 
minal, in, 244—46; local 
government in, 242-43; 
number of councillors in, 
268; on salary of village 
headman, 302; place of, 
237; revenue in, 243-44; 
spies in, 248: state and its 
duties in, 241-42; writings 
and views of, 239—48. 

Manusmriti, 237, 239, 471. 
See Manu. 

Marathas, 222; administra¬ 
tive system of the, 471 
sqq.; nature of their em¬ 


pire, 473; temperament 
of the, 10. 

Markan^eya Purana, 329; 
date of, 334 n, society and 
government, etc., in, 334- 
35. 

Marut (king), 49. 

Marutta Aviksita, 53. 

Matisaciva, 227. 

Matrivisnu, 293. 

Matsya-tfyaya, 403. 

Matsya Purana, 281, 329 n; 
history of man, kingship, 
etc., in, 335-36. 

Mauryan, administration, 
Chap. VIII; Empire, na¬ 
ture of, 501-502; Empire, 
a stage in development of 
Hindu polity, 492; end of 
the M. Empire, 385; era, 
founded, 178, 178 n.; in¬ 
stitutions, after M. em¬ 
pire, 215; pre-M. adminis¬ 
tration, Chap VII (see 
Greek accounts, oligar¬ 
chic kingdoms). 

Mauryas, 500; later, 215- 
216; political condition 
in the interregnum be¬ 
tween M. and Guptas, 
259; spies under the, 189. 

Max Muller, on dates of 
Jataka, 117; on dates of 
Vedic hymns, 18; on Rita, 
506-507. 

Maya, 91. 

Mayilraksa, 293. 

Medhatithi, on Acara, 238; 
on non-Ksatriya king- 
ship, 404; on Sreni, 414. 

Median Empire, local gov¬ 
ernment in, 495. 

Megasthenes, 167 n .; on ad¬ 
ministration, 184; on ad¬ 
ministration of justice, 
187; on agriculture and 
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reveille, 190-91; on 
Indian cities, 173; on 
Kalinga force, 218; on 
means of communication, 
188-89; on protectorates, 
192; on seven castes of 
India, 178—81; on spies, 
under the Mauryas, 189; 
on town administration, 
209. 

Meghadiita, 312. 

Meghavahana, 421, 422, 

426. 

Menander (or Milinda), 224- 
25. 

Merutungacarya, and his 
works, 458-59. 

Meruvarman, 436. 

Messengers, and their classes 
in Chamb&, 439. See Am¬ 
bassadors. 

Meteorological department, 
in Eautalya, 263. 

Mihirakula, 291, 308. 

Milinda, see Menander. 

Mimamsa, 238, 249. 

Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini, 
238. 

Minister(s), and their classes 
in Ram&yana, 111-12; 
and, their qualifications, 
in Eautalya, 268—70; as 
judges of king’s ruling 
capacity, in Jatakas, 128- 
29; as usurpers, 385, 396; 
caste and number, etc., 
of, in Somadeva, 397; in 
Bliasa, 318, 319; in Cham- 
ba, 438; in Dandin, 339- 
40; in Jatakas, 142-43; in 
Kashmir, 430, 431; in 
Manu, 241-42; in Meru- 
tufigac&rya, 458; in Puru- 
sapariksa, 460; in R&j- 
pfitana, 471; in seventh 
century, 365; m Somade¬ 


va, 459; in Tiruvalluvar,. 
278; in Upapuranas, 33§; 
of feudatories at Suzer¬ 
ain’s court, in 7th cen¬ 
tury, 351; of feudatories 
under the Guptas, 303; 
position of, in Maha- 
bharata, 93; relations of, 
with king, in Mudrfi- 
raksasa, 390-91; status, 
etc., of, in Ancient India, 
510-11. See also Officers 
and Mantrin. 

Mir-Adls, 484. 

Mir Muhammad Mastim, 
400. 

Missionaries of A$oka, 201- 

202 . 

Mitaksara, 404. 

Mithila, 136; Sanskrit Judg¬ 
ment from, 484—86. 

Mitra, 19, 26, 27, 28, 40. 

Mitramisra, on Smriti-writ- 
ers, 227. 

Mitramitra ? 255. 

Mitrapraknti, 255. 

Mitrartha, 334. 

Mlecchas, rule of, in Eatha- 
saritsagara, 460. 

Moga (or Moa or Mauos), 
225. 

Mohammad Ghori, 441, 447, 
477. 

Moksaparisad, 345, 347, 348. 
351, 359, 377. 

Monarch; character of his 
rule, in Jatakas, 126—28; 
in Greek accounts, 168; 
in R&mayana, 113; in the 
south, 235; plains ruled 
by, 161. See also King, 
etc. 

Monarchy, as a dominant 
type in Ancient India, 8; 
in Ancient India, 503— 
605; in later Vedic litera- 
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ture, 38 sqq., 43; in Persia 
and India, 493. See also 
Kingship, etc. 

Monopoly, state, in Kau- 
talya, 263. 

Mricchakatika, 284, 299, 

315—17/ 318. 

Mudraraksasa^ 284; political 
conditions in. 390-91. 

Mughal, administration, 
480; Empire, continuing 
old traditions, 481—83. 
See also Muslim. 

Mughals, as patronising 
learning, etc., 481-82; as 
regulating education and 
social life, 480-82; court 
of, compared to Harsa's 
court, 356-57; impact of, 
rousing Maratha energies, 
471. See also Muslim. 

Muhammad-bin-Qasim, 399. 

Muppal (or Kural), 278. 

Murundaraja, 233. 

Musalman, see Muslim. 

Muslim, administration, in¬ 
fluenced by Hindu ad¬ 
ministration, 479 sqq., in¬ 
fluenced by Quian, Hadis, 
and examples of Baghdad, 
Cairo, and Persia, 480, 
introducing a profound 
change, 488 sqq.; histori¬ 
ans of llth-12th cen¬ 
turies 446-47; invaders, 
441-42, 602; rule, estab¬ 
lishment of, and relation 
of with Hindu polity, 
469. See also Mugnal. 


Nabhi, 392, 393. 

Nag&nanda, political condi¬ 
tion in, 380. 

N&ganika, (Queen), 222. 


Nagaraguttika, in Jatakas, 
144. 

Nagaraka, 271. 

Nagarairef^hin, 297. 

Nagaravyavaharika, 209. 

Nagasena, on tyranny of 
kings, 512. 

Nahapana, 226, 228. 

Nahusa, 87. 

Naisadhiya, 461. 

Naiyogika, 383. 

Nala, 85, 86, 89, 93. 

Nalanda, description of uni¬ 
versity, etc., of, 377-78; 
monastery of, 373; uni¬ 
versity of, 285 n . 

Nalodaya, 461. 

Nami, 320, 321. 

Nana Fadnavis, 471. 

Nanda (king), 460. 

Nanda Pandita, on Smriti- 

Nandas, 218, 220, 390 391; 
line, 176, 176 ».; rulers of 
Kuntala, 177 n. 

Narada, 80, 84, 93, 94, 95. 

Narad a (Smriti writer), 238, 
322, 325,'369, 379; dates 
of, 237; on law, adminis¬ 
tration, caste, etc., and 
date of, 322-23. 

Naragupta Baladitya, 285 n. 

Naramedha, 90. 

Naravardhana, 343. 

Narayanapala, 406. 

Narayanavarman, 405. 

Narendra, 310. 

Navakarmiga, 231. 

Navasevaka, 379. 

N&yaka, 270. 

Nidhayaka, 270. 

Nigama, 287. 

Nihela, 439. 

Nihelapati, 439. 

Nih^ristartha, 334. 
Nikumbhalladakti, 382. 
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Nilakantha, 487 n. 

Nirgranthas, 376. 

Niska, 55. , 

Niti, 251, 837, 458. | 

Niti literature, 330. 

Nitimayukha, 487 n. i 

Nitisara, 267, 281, 281 n., I 

330. 

Niti&istra, 337 n. y 436, 456 
sqq. 

Niti^ataka, 340. 

Nitivakyamrita, 396, 398; 
commentary on, 398 n . 

Norman conquest, influenc¬ 
ing 1 Anglo-Saxon institu¬ 
tions, 490. 

Norman-Angevin chancellor, 
compared to Mantrin, 
269. 

Nripa, 310. 

Nripati, 289, 323. 

Nrisimha Purana, 337. 

Nrisimhaprasada, 487 n. 

Nyarbudi, 36. 

Nyaya 249. 

Ny&yakaranika, 299. 

Nyayamalavistara, i aimi- 
niya, 237. 


Oath, as a kind of ordeal, in 
Brihaspati, 326; in Al- ] 
beruni, 443-44; in Nara- 
da, 323; in Somadeva, 
398; of the king, in latest 
Vedic literature, 62. 

Officers), after the Guptas, 
300-310; as censors and 
missionaries, 201-202; 
combinations of officers, 
under the Guptas, 303- 
304; court and household 
officers, in Kautalya, 272; 
classes ofj in Mauryan ad¬ 
ministration, 184; in Agni 


Purana, 331-32; in Ben¬ 
gal and East Bengal, in 
Ilth-I2th centuries, 450— 
52; in Bhasa, 320; in 
Chamba, 437-39; in clan 
oligarchies, 159; in Dec- 
can and South and West¬ 
ern India, 462 sqq.; in 
Deccan, in 7th century, 
381—84; in Jatakas, 143— 
45, 148; in Kalidasa, 311, 
312, 314; in Kanauja, in 
llth-12th centuries, 447— 
50; in Kashmir, 
430—33; in Kautalya, 
270; in later Roman 
and Hindu Empires, 497- 
OS; in Mahabharata, 91— 
93; in Malwa and Central 
India, in llth-12th cen¬ 
turies, 453; in Manu, 
242; in Maratha age, 471 
sqq.; in Maury an ad¬ 
ministration, 189; in 
Merutungacarya., 458-59; 
in Orissa, in llth-12th 
centuries, 452; in Persia 
and India, 495-96; in 
Rajputana, 476-77; in 
Sindh, in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies, 401; in Somadeva, 
397; in Tiruvalluvar, 279; 
in 7th century, 366-67; 
in 8th—10th centuries, 
M a g a d h a , 405—408; 
Orissa, 408-409, Almora, 

409- 410; in Marwar, etc., 

410- 11; local officials, in 
Kautalva, 271; military, 
judicial, revenue, etc., 
officers under the Guptas, 
294 sqq.; military offi¬ 
cers, in 7th century, 372; 
of Kaniska, 231; of the 
king, in later Vedic liters 
ture, 43-44; of the Maur- 
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yan capital, 186; of vil¬ 
lage in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies, 411-12; official de¬ 
signation in Deccan, 417; 
official families, 304; re¬ 
cruitment of, 368; revenue 
officers, in Jatakas, 148; 
salaries of, 367-68; spe¬ 
cial officers of the fron¬ 
tiers, under A6oka, 195; 
supervision, etc., over 
the, in Manu, 243; under 
Andhras, 223-24; under 
A6oka, 208—13; under 
Guptas, 289; under Sat¬ 
raps, 227. See also Min¬ 
isters. 

Oldenburg, on Buddhist 
scriptures, 115. 

Oligarchy, in Greek ac¬ 
counts, 168, 171, 192; in 
later Yedic literature, 38; 
in Mahabharata, 102-103; 
Clan- oligarchies, 155 
sqq. (names of, 156-56; 
forms of government in, 
166-57; the Assembly in, 
157-58; the executive in, 
159; local government in, 
160; the judiciary in, 160; 
confederations of, 160-61); 
tribal oligarchies, after 
the Guptas, 346; in An¬ 
cient India, 503-504; in 
Greek accounts, 168; in 
Gupta age, 287. 

Ordeals, in Agni Purana, 
333; in Alberdni, 444-45; 
in Brihaspati, 325-26; in 
Chanclogya TJpanisad, 55; 
in Manu, 247-48; in Mri- 
cchakatika, 316-17; in 
Narada, 323; in 7th cen¬ 
tury, 370-71; under the 
Mauryas, in Greek ac¬ 
counts, 187-88. 


Orissa, administration of, in 
llth-12th centuries, 452. 


Pad&nudhyata, 289. 

Padma Gupta, political 
matter in, 458. 

Padma Purina, 239, 327, 
338 n.; (Jaina) 394; Niti, 
etc., in, 337. 

Pala Dynasty, 403. 

Pali, Buddhist literature in, 
115; Kern on, 116 7a.; 
Sylvain Levi on, 115. 

Pancalas 78. 

Pancamahafobda, 416, 430, 
462; and its meaning, 383- 
84. See also Maha$abda. 

Pancat antra, date of, trans¬ 
lations of in various lan¬ 
guages, nature and con¬ 
tents of, 341-42. 

Palaka, 317. 

Pancaviriria Brahmana. See 
Yedic literature. 

Pandae, race ruled by wo¬ 
men, 172. 

Pandu, 80, 83, 86, 87. 

Panclus, 78, 80, 86, 91, 92, 
99. 

Pandyas, 172. 

P&mni, 168 n., 173, 499. 

Paradas, 97. 

Paramaohattaraka, (as title 
of suzerains), 286, 290, 
364, 403, 404, 467. 

Paramadaivata, (as title of 
independent king), 291. 

Paramadevi, 361. 

Paramardideva, 410. 

Parametfvara, (as title of su¬ 
zerains), 286, 290, 364, 
382, 403, 404, 437. 

Par&ara, 327, 327 n., 376; 
on qualification of minis¬ 
ters, 269. 
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Par&Sara Grihva Sutra, 61. 

P&raskara Grinya Sutra, 61. 

Paraiu R&ma, extermina¬ 
tion of Asatriyas by, 
508 7t, 

Pargvanatha, 154 n. 

Pariksita, 88. 

Pariksitas, 59. 

Parisad, as advisory board, 
207-208; as legal assemb¬ 
ly, 249-50; doubtful points 
referred to, 508. 

Parivrajaka Mah&rajas, 305. 

Parivrajika, 312. 

Parivrikti, as a Ratnin, 44. 

Pargiter, on Aryans mixing 
with invaders, 115 n.; on 
date of Markandeya 
Purana, 334 n ,; on Maha- 
bharata, 79 n ,; on Pau- 
ranic data, 329 n . 

Parna. 43. 

Parsmgraha, 255. 

Parsnigrahasara, 255. 

Partha, 82. 

Parthia, effect of the rise of, 
492. 

Pasenadi, 162. 

PaSupatas, 376. 

Patala, compared to Sparta, 
169. 

Pataliputra (or Pataliputta), 
164, 173, 206, 218, 219, 
221, 282, 390; description 
and administration of, in 
Greek accounts, (called 
Palibothra), 184—87; 
hospitals at, 285; income 
from, under Atoka, 213- 
14. 

Pathak. K. B., on Su- 
bandnu, 340 n . 

Pathan administration, 480. 

Patika, 225. 

PatralekhS, 364. 

Patrokles, on Alexander, 166, 


Pauras, 499. 

Paveni-patthakan, 160. 

People agreeing to kill 
king, 232; division of, in¬ 
to Pauras and Janapadas, 
396, 463; in later Vedic 
literature, 34; in poli¬ 
tics, in later Vedic age, 
38—40; in politics, in 
Mahabharata, 88. 

Persian, administration in¬ 
fluencing Muslim adminis¬ 
tration, 480; court com¬ 
pared to Harsa’s court, 
356-57; dominion in India, 
165-66; Empire compared 
with Hindu Empire, 493— 
96; influence on India, 
492—96; influences as be¬ 
trayed by Atokan inscrip¬ 
tions, 195-96. 

Pitona, on qualification of 
minister, 269. 

Plato, 181. 

Pliny, on Indian castes, 
179; on Indian territory, 
173; on Patali¬ 
putra, 185; on some 
Indian armies, 177; on 
Takkasilfc, 123. 

Plutarch, 167 n ,; on Alex¬ 
ander’s invasion, 177; on, 
memory of Alexander’s 
exploits, 174 n. 

Police, and P. officers, etc., 
after the Guptas, 307; in 
Bh&sa, 320; in Chamba, 
438; in Clan Oligarchies, 
159; in J&takas, 144; in 
Kalidasa, 314; in 7th cen¬ 
tury, 366, 367, 372; in 
8th—10th centuries in 
Magadha, 405, 406; under 
Guptas, 299; under Sat¬ 
raps, 277. See also Offi¬ 
cers. 
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Political, arrangements of 
Alexander, 173—75; con¬ 
ditions, after Harsa, 
385 sqq.; in Bhava- 
bhuti , 389; in 

Chamba, 436 sqq.; in 
Deccan, in 7th century, 
381—84; in Greek ac¬ 
counts, 168— 72; in Ka- 
dambari, 362-53; in K&li- 
dasa, 309—15; in Kau- 
t a 1 y a , 254 sqq.; in 

later Vedic literature, 
36 sqq.; in latest 
Vedic literature, 47 
sqq. in Mah&rastra, 
471-73; in Nagananda and 
Batnavali, 380; in North, 
473 sqq.; in Rajputana, 
in Muslim age, 475—79; 
in Somadeva, 396—98; 
in Vijayanagara, 470; of 
Sindh in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies, 399—402; under 
the Guptas, 285 sqq.; 
fundamental political con¬ 
ditions in 7th century, 
345 et sq.; political his¬ 
tory, beginnings of In¬ 
dian, 154; political infan¬ 
ticide, in Greek accounts, 
168-69: political institu¬ 
tions, as influenced by 
geography, in India, 3 
sqq.; evidence about them, 
1 et sq.; in Upapuranas, 
337-38; of the South, 235; 
political organisation, in 
Rigveda, 23 et sq.; poli¬ 
tical reflections, in Kal- 
hana, 426, 429-30. See 
Political Conditions, etc. 

Polygamy amon^ aristo¬ 
crats, 223; and its effects, 
in Kautalya, 267; in K&li- 
dasa, 3i3. See Harem* 
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Popular element, in Brihas- 
pati, 324; in Jatakas, 133; 
in judicial administra¬ 
tion, in Manu, 246; in 
later Vedic literature, 
38—40; in Mahabharata, 
87-88; in Ramayana, 109; 
in Rigvedic polity, 31; in 
llth-12th centuries' ad¬ 
ministration, 464-55; re¬ 
gard for popular senti¬ 
ment, in Bhavabhflti, 
389. 

Population, of Ancient India 
compared to that of mod¬ 
ern India, 7. See also 
Census. 

Prabandha Cintamani, poli¬ 
tical matter in, 458-59. 

Prabhakaravardhana, 344, 
349, 350, 360, 363, 375. 

Prabhavati Gupt&, 301. 

Probodha Candrodaya, date 
of, and king’s procession 
in, 342. 

Praceta, 327. 

Prade&ka, 208, 209, 212. 

Pradeetris, 271 

Pradhana, 462. 

Pradvivaka, 485. 

Prahita, 44. See also Spies 
and Dfltas. 

Prahlada 25. 

Prajapati, 25, 41, 60. 

Prakrit, 116. 

Pramatri, 299, 366. 

Prasii, 176, (Praisoi) 177. 

Prathamapulika, 297. 

Pratihara, 296. 

Prati j S4yaugandhar&y anam, 
319. 

Pratfpa, 86. 

Prativartaka, 296. 

Prativedaka, 208, 213. 

Praty&ntanripati, 288. 

Pravahana Jaivali, 66, 
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Pravarasena II, 306. 

Presents, from feudatories, 
in Adi Purana, 394; from 
feudatories, under the 
Guptas, 303; in Kalidasa, 
313; in 7th century, 369; 
to kings, under the Maur- 
yas, 191. 

Priest, as a power in Kash¬ 
mir, 420; as officer, in 
Kautalya, 272; in Alber- 
ilni, 444; in latest Yedic 
literature, 63-54; i n 
Manu, 241; in Persia and 
India, 494; influence of, 
in Ramayana, 106; influ¬ 
ence of, on state, 203. 
See also Purohita and 
Caste. 

Priestcraft, in Rigveda, 22- 
23. See Priest. 

Prince(s), as governors, 193, 
206-207; education, etc., 
of, at Takkasila, 123—25; 
in Agni Purana, 331; in 
Atfvaghosa, 234, in Kalih- 
ga, 219; in Kautalya, 
268 n.; in Merutunga- 
carya, 469, in Pafica- 
tantra, 340, in Persia, 
494-95; in 7th century, 
363-64 ; education and in¬ 
stallation of, in Kalidasa, 
311; in high office, 408, 
431, 437; relations of, 
with kings, in Jatakas, 
132-33; in Kautalya, 267- 
68. See also Yuvar&ja. 

Prithu, 87, 330. 

Prithvipala, 382. 

Prithviraja Cauhana, 477. 

Prithvir&jaraso, authorship 
of, and political condi¬ 
tions of Rajptit&na in, 
477-78. 

Prithvlsena, 304. 


PriyadarSi, 205 (Piyadasin), 
206. 

Priyadarfika, 380. 

Probation, Lake of, in Greek 
accounts of Mauryan ad¬ 
ministration, 187-188.' 

Prostitutes, in Kautalya, 
260, 267. ' " 

Protectorates, in Kautalya, 
256-57; under the Maup» 
yas, 192. See also Feuda¬ 
tories, etc. 

Ptolemy, 167 n .; on Takka¬ 
sila, 123. 

Ptolemy Philadelphos, so¬ 
vereign of Egypt, .193. 

Pukkusa, 120. 

PulakeSin, 291, 345, 349, 
382, 383. 

Punarahhiseka, 52. 

Purana(s), 62, 249, 252«... 
272, Chap. XII, 324, 328 
sqq., 338, 338 n., 364, 
387, 388, 508; dates and 
character, etc., of, 328- 
30. 

Purohita, 29, 35, 45, 64, 73, 
80, 92, 93, 367, 397, 424, 
508; and his functions, in 
Jatakas, 140—42; as 
a Vira, 43; in J&ta- 
kas, 122, 131, 133, 

138, 140—142, 149; in 
Kalidasa, 312; in Kauta¬ 
lya, 269; in latest Yedic 
literature, 53-54; in 
Ramayana, 111-12. See 
also Priest, etc. 

Puru (or Porus), 168,168 »., 
173, 174, 176. 

Pur sa, 34. 

Purusa (or Rajapurusa), 
208, 213. 

Purusamedha, 47. 

Purusaparfksa, political 
matter in, 460. 
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Purvsapur, 230. 
Purasasukta, 34. 

Ptirva Mimamsa, 238. 
Puskara, 89. 

Pustapala, 300. 

Pusyagupta, 189, 190. 
Pusyamitra, founder of 
Suuga line, 216; 217, 218, 
219, 505. 


{Jazi, as judge, 401, 484. 
Qutb-ud-ain Aiyabak, 441. 


Race, as determining social 
and political evolution, 9- 
11 . 

Raghu, 309, 311. 

RaghuvaiWa, containing re¬ 
ferences to Gupta Emper¬ 
ors, 309; political condi¬ 
tion, and king in, 309— 
12 . 

Rahasya, 417. 

Raja, 159, 160, 205, 222, 

226, 233, 285, 288, 289, 

310, 323, 380, 381, 382, 

393, 394, 402, 403, 405, 

421, 437, 478. See also 

King, etc. 

Raja Kammika, 148. 

Eajabboggas, 145. 

Rajadhiraja, 290, 308, 436; 
R. Parame4vara, 382. 

Rajagriha, 162. 

Raj amarga, 265. 

Rajam&tya, 405, 438, 451. 

Rajan, 25, 31, 37, 38, 48, 
50, 59, 81, 83, 159, 382, 
405, 451; character, 

pomp, majesty, etc., of, 
in Rigveda, 26—28. See 
also King, etc. 


Rajanaka, 413, 431, 437, 
405. 

Rajaniti-prakala, 337. 

Raja&nas, 145. 

Rajanya, 31, 46, 50, 169; 
as a Ratnin, 44. 

Rajanyaka, 451. 

Rajaputra, 354, 405, 420, 
421, 437, 451. 

Rajafokhara, and his works, 
391 

Rajasika, 239. 

Rajasthana, 432, 438. 

Rajasthaniya, 296, 307, 366, 
382, 432, 438. 

Rajasdya, 40, 49, 50—52, 
59, 90, 98, 217, 218, 273. 

Rajataranginl, 385, 423, 

425, 430,' 432; and its 
character, 420. 

Rajendra Lala Mitra, on 
date of Sukraniti, 486 n.; 
on Kamandaka’s Nitis&ra, 
281 n. 

Rajjuka, in Jatakas, 143. 

Rajputs, and their caste, 
404; established in Raj- 
putana, and harassed by 
Marathas, 475; giving 
way to Musalmans, 441. 

Rajpiltana, political condi¬ 
tions of, in Muslim age, 
475—79. 

Rajukas, see Lajukas. 

Rajya, 37 47, 59. 

Rajyavardhana, 343, 344, 
348, 350, 360, 363. 

Rajyairi, 344, 349, 354, 
378, 385. 

R&ksasa (minister), 390. 

R&ksasas, 104. 

Rama, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
109, 111, 112, 136, 137, 
310, 311, 312, 318; as 
Jaina hero, 394; in Bha- 
vabhUti, 389; in Pux&^as, 
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337; li. Pandita, in Jata- 
kas, 104. 

Ramadasa his advice to 
Sambliaji, 473. 

Ramayana, 109—13, 116, 

318, 381, 389, 461; Ben- 
gall version of, 488 n .; 
Brahmanic influence in, 
105-106; Capital in, 112- 
13; Caste in, 105-106; 
coronation and consecra¬ 
tions in, 110; date of, 103- 
104; feudalism in, 106- 
107; form of government 
in, 107; guilds in, 113; 
King and his circle in, 
110-111; necessity of gov¬ 
ernment and horrors of 
anarchy in, 113; popular 
voice in, 109; priests and 
ministers in, 111-12; suc¬ 
cession in, 107—-109. See 
also Epic. 

Ramayanamanj ai i, 435. 

Rana, 437. 

Ranabhandagaradhikarana, 

294. 

Ranaka, 461. 

Rafinobhaga, 148. 

Rapson, on Pur&nas, 329 n. 

Rastra, 77 n., 296 n., 382. 

Rastragopa, 54. 

Rastiakuta, 382, 500. 

Rastrapatha, 265. 

Rastrapati, % ^96, 414, 415, 417. 

Rastriya, 189. 

Rathakara, as a Ratnin, 44. 

Ratnakara Purana, 435. 

Ratnavali, 380. 

Ratnins, in later Vedic 
literature, 43-44; 52. 

R&Vana, 104, 318. 

Reason of state, in Maha- 
bharata, 98-99; repudia¬ 
tion of the doctrine of, in 
Aryadeva, 281. 


Religion, administration oL 
in Kalidasa, 314; and 
state, in 7th century 
A.I)., 373—75; as affect¬ 
ing Hindu political life, 
13; as a check on despot¬ 
ism, 506-607;. Aifoka and 
R., 202—205; in the ser¬ 
vice of espionage, in Kau- 
talya, 275-76; when op¬ 
posed to usage, in Brihas- 
pati, 280. 

Revenue, and exemption 
from, under the Mauryas, 
190—92; and fiscal oppres¬ 
sion, in Kashmir, 434; 
and its collection, in 
Jatakas, 148-49; in Agni 
Purana, 332-33; in Apas- 
tamba, 72; in Baudha- 
yana, 70; in Chamba, 
439-40; in Gautama, 67- 
68; in Kalidasa, 312, 313, 
315; in Kautalya, 276-77; 
in later Vedic literature, 
46; in latest Vedic litera¬ 
ture, 55; in Mahabharata, 
96-97; in Manu, 243-44; 
in Bigveda, 30; in Visnu, 
248-49; in 7th century, 
368-69; of village, in 8th 
—10th centuries, 412; re- 
venue administration 
under the Guptas, 299- 
300; under A4oka^ 213- 
14; under the Guptas, 
285, 301—303. See also 
Taxation. 

Revolt, against the king, in 
J a t a k a s , 127-28; in 
Brihaddharma Purana. 
337. 

Rhys Davids, on Buddhist 
scriptures, 115, 117; on 
Clan Oligarchies, 155; on 
Dharma, 507* 
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Rhys Davids, Mrs., on 
Dhanrxa, 507; on Jatakas, 
118. 

Rice, on designations of Dec- 
can officers, in 8th—10th 
centuries, 416 n. 

Richard Fick, on Buddhist 
scriptures, 117; on Jata¬ 
kas, 118. 

Rigveda, 59, 73, 76; age of, 
Chap. II; change in the 
institutions of, 501; warn¬ 
ing in regard to, 2. See 
Vedic literature. 

Risabha, 393, 394, 509; con¬ 
secration of, 392. 

443. 

Risis, 87; laws derived from, 

Ristisena, 76. 

Rite,* 28, 43; meaning of, 
* 506-607. 

Roer, vii Smritis, 327 n. 

Rohillas, feudalism among 
the, 488. 

Roman Catholic Church, 10. 
See Church. 

Roman Empire, contrasted 
with Hindu Empire, 492, 
497-98; court of, compared 
to Harsa's court, 356-57. 

Romans, compared to early 
Indians, 23. 

Rome, compared to India, 
186; slavery in, 45. 

Rudra, 25, 51. 

Rudradaman, 189, 207, 226, 
227, 228. 

Rudrasena, 227, 301. 

Rulers, grades of, in Sukra- 
niti, 486-87. See also 
King, etc. 

Ruling class, caste of, in 
8th—10th centuries, 404; 
caste of ruling families, 
in 7th century, 353-54; in 
Andhra regime, 223-24; in 


Jatakas, 122; in Manu, 
268; in Megasthenes, 181; 
in Persia and India, 496. 
See Aristocracy. 
RupadariSaka, 277. 


j Sablia, 30, 30 t*., 41, 42, 
157, 214; as a court of 
justice, 42, 45. 

Sabhacara, 42. 

Sabhasad, 42. 

Sabuktigin, 446. 

Sacala Mirfra, 486. 

Saciva, 112. See Minister. 

Sacrifices, in Kalidasa, 309- 
I 10; in Mahabharata, 90- 
91; in Puranas, 331; in 
j Smritis, 327, * 328; royal, 
in later Vedic literature, 
49-52; under Andhras, 
222; under Sungas, 217- 
18. 

Saddbamma Malia£ala, 162. 

Sagara, 109, 218, 330. 

Sahanusahi, 233. 

Sshi, 233, 308. 

& a h i ty a d arp an a, 340 ». 

Saka, 237; S. Ksatrapa, 228^ 

Sakala (or Sialkot), 225. 

Sakalakaraniparikara, 367. 

Vakhas, 236. 

Sakka, 127, 158. 

Sakuntala, 313. See Abhij- 
2ana Sakuntala. 

Sakyas, 504. 

Salaries, and bonuses, pen¬ 
sions, promotions, etc., of 
officers, in Kautalya, 272- 
74; in Manu, 242; of offi¬ 
cers, in 7th century, 367- 
68 . 

Salt^ royal monopoly of,. 

Samaharta, 270. , 

Samaja, 202. 1 
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S&manta(s), 257, 285, 288, 
289, 349, 381, 382, 396, 
406, 462, 478. _ 

Samantacudamani, 289. 

Samantapasadika, 213. 

Samaveda, 33, 62, 315. See 
Yeda. 

Sambavya Sfltra, 77. 

Sambh&jl, 473. 

Samdhimat, 421. 

Samdhivigrahika, and varia¬ 
tions of the name, 294, 
303, 304, 308. 

Samgamasimha, 307. 

Saihgha, Arya, 292; Bud¬ 
dhist, 158. See Buddhist 
S. 

•Samgharamas, 373, 378. 

Samgrahitri, as a Batnin, 
44; as a Vira, 43. 

Samgramaraja, 420. 

Samiti, 30, 30 n., 38, 41, 
56, 157. 

Samksobha, (Maharaja), 
289,' 305. 

Samprati, 214, 215, 216. 

Samraj, 31-32, 36. 

Samrajya, 47, 69. 

Samrait, 48, 60, 81, 290. 

Samsthanaka, 316. 

Samtanu, 76, 86. 

Samthagara, 157. 

Samudragupta, 282 ; 285 n., 
293, 303, 346; reign of, 
283. 

Samudrasena, 288, 351. 

Samvajjians, 161. 

Samvara, 130. 

Samvarna, 87. 

Samvarta, 326, 328. 

Sahiaya, 93. 

Sadkar&c&rya, 281. 

Sarikaravarman, 421, 422, 
424, 431, 434. 

Sahkha, 327. 

Sahkha-Likhita, 76. 


Sankhyayana, 59. See 
Srauta Stitra. 

Sanskrit, Buddhist litera¬ 
ture in, 115; classical S. 
literature, 233; drama, 
308 sqq.; ideas of Kau- 
talya persisting in. S. 
literature, 280-81; rise of 
classical S. literature, 
236. 

Sarathi, in J&takas, 143. 

Sarkar, B. K., on Kamaa- 
| daka’s Nitisara, 281 ft. 

| Sarngin, 292. 

Sarvabhauma Baja, 60. 

Sarvadandanayaka, 295. 

Sarthavaha, 297. 

Sarvadhikara, 431. 

Sarvadhyaksa, 296. 

Sarvalokasrya, 383. 

Sarvamedha, 62, 90. 

Sarvarthacintaka, 95. 

Saryata, 48. 

Sasana, (or charter), 293, 
I 307; S. and farmSn, 482- 
83. 

S&sanarhaka, 334. 
i Sa&iika, 346, 347, 373, 375, 
i 505. 

I Sagankadeva, 351. 
i Sasayitri, 300. 

Sastras, 107, 319. 

Sastropajivinah, 269. 

Satfvatakosa, 301. 

Satad&ya, 30. 

Sataghnis, 321. 

Satagramadhipati, 332. 

Satakarni, 222. 

Satapatha Brahmana, 69. 
See Vedic literature. 

Satatapa, 327, 328. 

Sati, among Hindus and 
Hindu converts to Isl&m, 
482. 

Satrap, 174, 226 sqq. 

Satras, 292. 
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Satrujit, 48. 

Satruiijaya, 99. 

Satvatas, 48, 49. 

Satvika, 239. 

Satya Harifcandra Nataka, 
461. 

Satyabhadra, 396. 

Saubhutis, rearing of chil¬ 
dren among the, 168-69. 

Saulkika, 300, 405, 438. 

Saunaka, 76. 

Savitri, 51. 

Sanndara Nan dam Kavyam, 
233 

Sandhata, 270. 

Sayana, 44, 68, 364. 

Sayodha&reni, 113. 

Schroeder, on Mahabharata, 
78. 

Scylax, on tings in India, 

166 . 

Scythians, Hinduised, 492; 
invasions by, 215. 

Seleucus Nikator, and India, 
492; invasions of, 178. 

Senani, 28; as a Ratnin, 44. 

Senapati, 141, 159, 160, 217, 
306, 307, 365, 405; in Ja- 
takas, 143, 145, 149; in 
Kautalya, 269-70; under 
the Guptas, 294. 

Senart, on caste in India, 
20; on Dhamma, 198; 
on Persian influence on 
Mauryan government, 196. 

Seraglio, see Harem. 

Setthis, 145, 148, 153. 

Shamasastry, on Kautiliya 
Arthasastra, 260-51. 

Sher Shah, 481. 

Sikharasv&min, 304. 

Sll&bhadra, 373. 

Sil&ditya, 354; S. VII, 404. 

Silentiarii, 497. 

Sim&prad&tri, 299. 

Simhaditya, 307. 


Simhanada, 360. 

Simhasana, 354, 361. 

Sindh, political condition of, 
in 8th—10th centuries, 
399—402. 

Sindhuraja, 458. 

Siri Meghavanna (or Megha- 
varna), 283. 

Sistas, 69, 238. 

Sis'unaga, (or Sitfunaka), 
163. 

Si£upala, 83, 389. 

Si^upalabadha, 389. 

Sita, 104, 110, 136, 389. 

Sivaji, rise and coronation 
of, 471, 473. 

Siva, 229, 231, 287, 308, 
329, 421. 

Sivarama Tripathi, 340 n. 

Siyadoni, 413. 

Skanda Pur&na, 238, 329. 

Skandagupta, reign of, 283- 
84, 289, 292, 299. 

Skandagupta (minister), 
365, 366. 

Slavery, heavy indebted¬ 
ness leading to, in ancient 
India, Greece and Rome, 
45; in Agni Purana, 333; 
in Greek accounts, 169; 
in Yedic society, 23; re¬ 
sulting from warfare, 466. 

Smith, V. A., on Harsa’s 
reign, 344 n .; on political 
facts after Harsa, 386; on 
3rd century of Indian 
History, 254. 

Smritis, 69, 215, 250, 326- 
27, 328, 329, 330, 387, 
445, 483; origin, date, 
character, etc., of, 236— 
39; meaning of, 187. See 
also Dharmadastra. 

Social, legislation projected, 
in Kautalya, 260; order, 
in Para4ara, 327. 
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Soma, 39, 97; S. Pavamana, 
27. 

Somadeva, and his works, 

* 459-60. 

Somadevasuri, 2b2n., 281; 
and his works, 396—98; 
on ministership, 511. 

South, administration of, 
different from that of 
North, 500-501. See also 
Deccan. 

Sovereign. See Suzerain, 
King, etc. 

Sovereignty, emblems of, in 
Srimad Bhagavata, 339; 
gradations of, in latest 
Yedic literature, 47 et 
sq.; in Ancient India, 
5 0 5; indivisible, in 
Mudraraksasa, 390. See 
also Suzerainty, Kingship, 
etc. 

Spartans, compared to Kat- 
has, 169; institutions of, 
compared to those of 
Patala, 169. 

Spies, classes and functions 
of, in Somadeva, 397-98; 
in Bh&ravi, 339; in 
Bhasa, 319; in Bhava- 
bhtiti, 389; in Kalidasa, 
312; in Kautalya, 255, 
257, 276-76; in later Vedic 
literature, 44; in Maha- 
bhSrata, 95; in Manu, 
248; in Mudraraksasa, 
391; in Kigveda, 28; in 
Tiruvalluvar, 279 ; in Vis- 
nu, 249; in Yuktikalpata- 
ru, 467. See also Dfita, etc. 

Srfiddha, 240, 328. 

Sramanas, 199, 220, 359, 
377. 

Srauta Sutra, 67; gleanings 
from, 58—60; under the 
Mauryas, 189. 


Sreni, meaning of, 414. 

Srenika, 162, 163, 394. 

Srenivala, 103. 

Sridhautamana, 402, 403. 

Sridhara Svamin, 338 n. 

Srimad Bhagavata, 252 n. T 
330; authorship, etc., of,. 
338 n .; duties of king and 
people, etc., in, 338-39. 

Sripatta, 402. 

Sripratoavyakar a n a n g a m,. 
395. 

Srong-tsan Garnpo, 372-73. 

Srotriya, 54, 68. 

Sruti, 76, 237, 238, 240. 
See also Yeda, etc. 

State, and Church, 203— 
205; and guilds, in Jata- 
kas, 152-53; and religion, 
in 7th century, 373—75; 
as business concern, in 
Kautalya, 262-63, 276-77; 
as Culture S., in Agni 
Purana, 330; City S., 
491, 497; controlling 

guilds, 379; duties of, in 
Brihaspati, 280; in Gau¬ 
tama, 68; in Manu, 241- 
42; feudal elements in 
the, in Mahabh&rata, 81 
et sq.; functions of, in 
later Yedic literature, 46; 
ideal Hindu S., 204-205; 
in Mahabharata, influence 
of, on social life in Sindh, 
420; nature of Indo-Mus- 
lim S., 488-89; scope of 
its activity, in Atoka's 
reign, 197; in Kashmir, 
426-27; in Kautalya, 25!> 
et sq.; size of, in Arab- 
accounts, 400; in Kauta¬ 
lya, 252; sphere of its ac¬ 
tivities, in Mahabh&rata, 
98;; S. factories, in Maha¬ 
bharata, 95; S. monopoly 
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of salt, 227; of mines, 
etc., 418; States in North 
India after Harsa, 386; 
states, list of, in Buddhist 
works, 154-55; typified by 
the ruling class, in J&tfr- 
kas, 122; under Andhras, I 
221-22, 227; under Afoka, j 
204-205; under Kaniska, 
230. See also Administra¬ 
tion, Government, King, 
etc. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, discoveries, 
etc., 3. 

Stenzler, on Smritis, 327 n. 

Sthala-Purana, 329 n . 

Sthana(s), 307. 

Sthanadhikaranika, 307. 

Sthapatisamrat, 296. 

Strabo, 167169, 170; 
on administration, 184; on 
administration of the 
capital, 85-86; on admin¬ 
istration of justice under 
the Mauryas, 187; on 
aristocracy in India, 170; 
on Greek writers, on 
India, 167; on Indian 
castes, 179; on Indian 
king, 181, 183; on indus¬ 
tries, 189; on Pataliputra, 
184-85; on revenue, 190- 
91; on Takkasila, 123. 

Strike, hunger, in Kashmir, 
420, 423—25. 

Subandhu, king, etc., in, 
340. 

Succession, in; Brihaddevata, 
76-77; in Jatakas, 128— 
32; in Kashmir, 428— 
30; in Mah&bharata, 86— 
89; in Ram&yana, 107— 
109; in 7th century, 360- 
61; in 8th—10th ceoa- 
turies, 401. 

Sudasa, 22, 32, 49. 
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$udda, same as Sudra, in 
Jataka, 120. 

Suddhodana, 159, 234. 

Sudharmasvamiganabhriiha, 
and his epithets for kings, 
etc., 395. 

Sudra(s), 23, 45, 47, 63, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 89, 93, 96, 
106, 508, 509; as kings or 
rulers, 346, 354, 465; in 
Mahabharata, 80; in Al- 
beruni, 442, 445, 446; in 
Bhavabhdti, 389; in Jatar 
kas, 120; in Kalidasa, 312; 
in Kashmir, 419; in 
Manu, 240, 243, 245, 246; 
in Puranas, 335, 336, 338; 
in Somadeva, 398; offi¬ 
cers, etc., in Mahabha¬ 
rata, 81; origin and posi¬ 
tion, etc., of, in later 
Yedic literature, 35-36; 
Status, etc., of, in Gau¬ 
tama, 62—64, 66-67. See 

q|qa 

Sfidraka, 315, 318, 352, 375. 

Sugandha, 421, 429. 

Sugriva, 318. 

Sukanasa, 361, 364, 365 ». 

Sukra, 252 n., 486, 487; on 
De6adharma, 506. 

Sukraniti, 499; date of com¬ 
position of, and political 
matter in, 486-87. 

Sul aim an, and his account 
of India, 399, 400. 

Sulka, 92. 

Sulkamandapikft, 412. 

Sumantra, 108, 112. 

Sunga(s), 216—18, 221; end 
of S. empire, 385; their 
supremacy challenged. 
218-19. 

Sura Dasa, 488 n. 

Suravarman, 429, 

Shrya, 39. 
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Stita, 62, 64, 82, 93; as a 
Ratnin, 44; as a Vira, 43. 

Sutra(s), 77, 79, 89, 96, 
115, 154, 396; gleanings 
from the, Chap,. IV; 
meaning, classes, etc., of, 
57-58. 

Sutradhara, 160. 

Sutralankara, 233, 234. 

Suvarca, 87. 

Suzerain(s), and titles of, 
in Gupta age, 286; in in¬ 
terregnum between Maur- 
yas and Guptas, 259; in 
llth-12th centuries, 452, 
453; relations of, to aristo¬ 
cracy of warriors, in 
Mahabh&rata, 84; rela¬ 
tions of, with feudatories 
or vassals, after Guptas, 
306; in Kautalya, 256-57, 
in Mah&bharata, 83-84; 
in Nagananda and Ratn&- 
valf, 380, in 7th century, 
350-51, 352-53; under 

Guptas, 289-90; titles of, 
in Deccan and South, 463 
et sq.; in 7th century, 
354. See also King, etc. 

Suzerainty, circles of, in 7th 
century, 345; emergence 
of, in 8th—10th centuries, 
403-404. See also So¬ 
vereignty^ etc. 

Svarajya, m Yedic liters- 
tuie, 37. See also Popular 
element and People. 

Svayambhfi Purana, 336. 

Svayamvara, 83, 310. 

Svetaketu, 91. 

Sylvain L6vi, on Atfva- 
ghosa, 233; on Buddhist 
scriptures, 116 n.; on 
Chinese account of em¬ 
bassy to Siam, 233; on 
Greek influence on Bud¬ 


dhism, 490; on Greek in¬ 
fluence on Hindu Drama. 
490; on Pali, 115; on Sir® 
Meghavanna, 283. 


Taittiriya Brahmana, rise of 
kingship in, 25. See Yedic 
literature. 

Takakusu, on Harsa’s death, 
344 n. 

Takkasila, 118, 119, 131. 
162; as a seat of 
ancient learning, 123- 
25; root and variations of 
the name, 123; Taxila 
plate of Patika, 225. 
Taksa, as a Ratnin, 44. 
Talvataka, 298. 

Talikota, battle of, 470. 
Tamasika, 238. 

Tamil, character, 9; insti¬ 
tutions, etc., 14-15; litera¬ 
ture, historical and poli¬ 
tical matter in, 277 et 

Tangyur, 225. 

Tanniyuktakas, 297. 

Tantra Yartika, 236. 
Tantrakhyayika, 341. 

Tara, 439. 

Taranatha, on Arya^ura, 
281; on A6vaghosa, 233. 
Tarapati, 439. 

Tarapida, 363. 

Taxation,. and exemptions 
from, in Agni Purana, 
322-33; in Manu, 243-44; 
under Guptas, 301—303; 
in Gautama, 67-68; in 
Kanauja in llth-12th cen¬ 
turies, 448, 449, 450; in 
Kautalya, 265; ini latest 
Yedic age, 55; in Maha- 
bh&rata, 96-97; in Mart- 
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th& age, 472-73; in R&J- 
put&na, 476-77; in VaSis- 
tha, 73-74; in 7th. cen¬ 
tury, 368-69; in llth-12th 
centuries, 455, 467; under 
A6oka, 213-14; under 
Mauryas, 190—92; under 
Satraps, 227. See also 
Revenue. 

Teutons, compared to Mara- 
thas, 10. 

Thomas, F. W., B&rhas- 
patya Artha4astra dis¬ 
covered by, 279. 

Tirabhukti, 297. 

Tirtha(s), (heads of depart¬ 
ments), 112. 

Tirthakara, 392, 394, 509. 

Tiruvalluvar, king, minis¬ 
ters, officers, spies, foreign 
affairs, etc., in, 278-79. 

Tivaradeva, 412. 

Tod, on a prince regulat¬ 
ing dress of his people, 
510; Rajputana in his An¬ 
nals and Antiquities, 475- 
76. 

Toleration, in Mar&tha Em¬ 
pire 473; in Persia, 494; 
m 7th century, 375-77; 
policy of, violated under 
Suhgas, 216; under An- 
dhras, 222; under Guptas, 
285; under Jaina king 
Kharavela, 220; under 
Mauryas, 199; under Sat- 
laps, 228. 

Toramana, 291. 

Trasadasyu, 26. 

Tribal oligarchies, in Greek 
accounts, 168; in Gupta 
age, 287. See Clan oligar¬ 
chies. 

Tribes, combinations of, in 
Greek accounts, 172-73; 
in Rigveda, 23--25. 


Tripitaka, names and dates 
of, 114--16. See also Bud¬ 
dhist literature. 

Trivikramabhatta, and his 
works, 461. 

Tulasi Dasa, 488 n. 

Tuhgas, 97. 

Tunjina, 422. 

Turkish Grand Vizier, com¬ 
pared to Mantrin, 269. 

Turuska(s), 448. 

Turuskadanda, and its 
meaning, 448. 

Tushaspa, 189, 190, 207. 


Uccala, 425, 433. 

Cdasina, 255. 

Udaya, 131. 

Udayabhadda, 131. 

Udayamana, 402, 403. 

Uddhava, 252 n. 

Udrariga, 298, 369; and 

meaning of, 301. 

United States of America, 
political system of, com¬ 
pared to that of India, 
499. 

Universal dominion, as sum- 
mum bonum of royalty, 
in Kalidasa, 309, 312; 
idea of, 4-5; U. conquest, 
in Adi Purana, 393. 

Upaklripta, 306. 

Upanisads, 57. See Vedic 
literature. 

Upapurana, 329-30, 337-38, 
387. 

Uparajan, 132, 137; as next 
to the king, in Jatakas, 
140, 159, 160. 

Uparika(s), 297, 299, 303, 
307, 366, 438. 

Uparika-Mah&r&ja, 296. 

Uparikara, 299, 369; and 
meaning of, 301. 
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Upasthanabhfimi, 289. 

Upayuktaka, 415. 

Usage. See Custom. 

Udanas, 99, 326, 328; num¬ 
ber of councillors in, 268. 

Usavadata, 327-28. 

Utkhetayita, 299. 

Uttara Pur ana, 394. 

Uttara Ramacarita, story 
and political conditions 
in, 388-89. 

Uttaradhy^yana Sutra, 
date, etc., of, and poli¬ 
tical conditions in, 320-21. 

Uttaramantrin, 417. 


Vadibhasimhasuri, and his 
works, 395-96. 

Vaijayanti, 327. 

Vaikhanasa Dharma Stitra, 
75. 


Vai^ampayana, 364, 457. 
Vaisya(s), 47, 62, 89, 92, 94 
96, 106, 189, 508 


y 

y 


509; in Alberuni, 442, 
445, 446; in J atakas, 

120; in Kashmir, 
420; in Manu, 240; in 
Puranas, 334; in Soma- 
deva, 397, 398; origin and 
position, etc., of, in latei 
Vedic literature, 35-36; 
Vai£ya King, 346, 353, 
354; Yessa, in Jatakas, 
120. See also Caste. 

Vaitahavvas, 38, 63; equal 
to Brahmanas, 52. 

Vajapeya, 49', 50—52, 59. 

Vajasaneyin, 75. 

Vajjians, 161, 162. 

VairaSficl, 234. 

Vakil, of the Indian Mug- 
hals, compared to Man- 
trin, 269. 


Valabhi, council of, 320; 
ruler of, 348. 

Valin, the Vanara king, 106. 

Valmiki, 103. 

Valuraka, 228. 

Vamadeva, 17 n . 

Vanaprastha, 338. 

Varaha Purana, kingship), 
etc., in, 336. 

Varahan I, (Sytho-Sassa- 
nian), 287, 347, 348. 

Vardhanas, 286, 305, 322, 
347, 348, 385, 502. 

Varmalatfi, 378. 

Varna, as origin of caste,. 
20. See Colour and Caste. 

Varsneya, 93. 

Yaruna, 19, 26, 27, 28, 40, 
44,'51, 54, 59. 

Varuna (Raja), 43. 

Varuna Dharmapati, 54, 55. 

Vasantasena, 317. 

Vasavadatta, 320, 340. 

Va6istha, 17 n., 58, 67, 73- 
74,’'105, 396. 

Vassakara, 163. 

Vassals, emergence of vas¬ 
salage, in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies, 402-403; from vas¬ 
salage to independence, 
in 8th—10th centuries, 
404; in Muslim histories, 
446-47; in 7th century, 
347; treatment of Suzer¬ 
ains towards, in Kauta^ 
lya, 257. See Feudatories. 

Vasubandhu, 285 n. 

Vasudeva, 230, 231, 443. 

Yasumitra, 217, 218. 

Vat a, and meaning of, 320. 

Vatavyadhi, 252 n.; on qua¬ 
lifications of ministers,* 
269. 

Vatsyayana, 252 n. 

Vattagamani, 117. 

Vavata, as a Ratnin, 44. 
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Vayu Purana, society and 
government, etc., in, 336. 

Veda(s), Chap. II, Chap. 
Ill, 63, 65, 67, 74, 86, 
121, 124, 125, 234, 238, 
249, 315, 329 w., 336, i 
446, 499; Chap. V, 78, 
328; on Dharma, 506-507; 
relation of Smritis to, 
237. 

Vedic literature, 94, 154; 
later, Chap. Ill; latest, 
46 et sq. 

Vedic Society, 19 et sq. 

Vena, 87, 335, 337, 338. 

Venl Samhara, 381. 

Vidatha, 30-31. 

Videha, 145. 

Videhas, 114. 

Vidudabha, 162. 

Vidura, 80, 93. 

Vidyapati Bilhana, and his 
works, 435. 

Vidyapati Thakur, and his 
works, 460. 

Vjhara-Karavhaena, 231. 

Vijayakumara, 393. 

Vijayanagar Empire, nature 
and administrative system 
of, 470. 

Vijigisu, 255. 

Vijnanetfvara, 239, 404. 

Vikramaditya, 283, 376. 

Vikramankadevacarita, 435. 

Vikrama&lavihara, as a seat 
of learning, 456. 

Vikramorva^i, 313. 

Vilasavati, 362. 

Village, as unit of society, 
8; in Jatakas, 145-46; cor¬ 
porate activity in, in Ja¬ 
takas, 147; extent of, in 
Agni Pur&na, 332; Gov¬ 
ernment of, in J&takas, 
146-47; in 8th—10th cen¬ 
turies, 411-12; in 11th- 


12th centuries, in North 
and South, 454-55; haying 
Rajas, 402, 403; position 
of, 511-12; unit of society 
and administration, 504- 
505. See also Grama and 
Government (local). 

Vinayasfira, 296. 

Vinicchamacca, minister of 
justice, in Jatakas, 143. 

Viniyuktakas, 300, 383, 

439. 

Vipra, 338. See also Dvija 
and Brahmana. 

Vira(s), round the king, in 
later Vedic literature, 43- 
44. 

Viramitrodaya, 327, 337, 

478 n. 

Virayatrika, 438. 

Virocana, 25. 

Virutha (or Vyutha), 208, 
213. 

Vi.4akhadatta, 390. 

VM, 23, 24, 46. 

Vi&Uaksa, 252 n.; on quali¬ 
fications of ministers, 269. 

Visaya, 296, 366 n., 383, 
417, 439; administration 
of, under the Guptas, 297. 

Visayapati, 289, 297, 303, 
307, 366, 381, 383, 416, 
417, 439, 502. 

Visnu (God), 292, 293, 329. 

Visnu (Smriti-writer), 75, 
249, 254, 259; dates of, 
237; on foreign policy, 
258; general views of, 
248-49. 

Visnu Purfina, 338 n*.; gov¬ 
ernment and civilization, 
etc., in, 335. 

Visnugupta, 252 n. See* 
Kautalya. 

Visnu&irman, 341. 

Vi^pati, 24. S 
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Vistika, and meaning of, 
302. 

Vitoakarman, 49. 
Vidvamitra, 17»., 105; as 
priest and king, 35. 
Yitoetoara, 332. 

Voharika, 160. 

V r i d d h a Gautama, on 
Smriti-writers, 327. 
Yyaghrasena, 297, 299. 
Vyavaharika, 270. 

Vyaprita, 417. 

Vyasa, 293, 338 n. 

Vyasa (Smriti-writer), 327, 
328. 


Waqiah-navls, of Mughal 
Empire, compared to spies 
in Kautalya, 275. 

War, ethics of, in Manu, 
258; law of, in Baudh&- 
yana, 70. See also Battle- 
fleld. 

Warfare, as an incident of 
kingship, 220-21; in Kig- 
veda, 22. 

Weber, on Greek influence 
on Hindu theatre, 490; 
on Mahabharata, 78. 

Wema Kadphises, 231. 

Widow remarriage, 472. 

Wilson, on date of M&r- 
kandeya Purana, 334 n. 

Winternitz, on Kamandaka, 
267 n., 281 n.; on Kau¬ 
talya 251. 

Witness(es), in A g n i 
Purana, 333; in Albertini, 
443; in Baudhayana, 70; 
in Brihaspati, 325; in 
Gautama, 66; in Kau¬ 
talya, 274-75 ; in Manu, 
246, 247; in Mithilft 

Judgment, 485; in Mrio 
chakatika, 316. 


Women, and ordeals, in 
Brihaspati, 326; atten¬ 
dants, etc., in Harsa’s 
court, 356, 358; contro¬ 
versialists, 376; in Bri- 
haddharma Purana, 337; 
occupying harem offices, 
in Agni Purana, 332; 
performance of censorial 
and missionary duties to¬ 
wards, in Atoka’s reign, 
202; regent, etc., 222, 
311; rulers, 428-29; in 
Greek accounts, 172, in 
Jatakas, 131; slaves, in 
Agni Purana, 333; some 
practices of, condemned 
by Atoka, 202; sover¬ 
eigns, in South India, 
468; spies, in Kalidasa, 
312; in Kautalya, 376; 
taking part in corporate 
activities of villages, in 
Jatakas, 147; witnesses 
in court, in Mricchaka- 
tika, 316. 


Xenokles, 166. 

Xenophon, on Persian domi¬ 
nion in India, in his Life 
of Cyrus, 165; on Persian 
princes, 494. 


Y&davaprakato, 300. 

Yadavasimhana, 455. 

Y&jfiavalkya, 62, 238, 254, 
259, 379, 404; date of, 
237; on Dharmatostras, 
326-27; on foreign policy, 
258* 

Yajurveda, 69, 60, 78, 239, 
389; and its recensions, 
33. See Yedic literature. 

Yakkhinl, (Yakpnt), 126. 
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Tama, 44. 

Tama (Smriti-writer), 326, 
327. 328*. 

Yafoskara, 424. 

Ya4astilakacampu, 398. 

Yadodharman, 306, 309 n. 

Ya4omati, 364. 

Yaudheyas, 170-71*, 1 * "217, 
287, 287 tt.^604. 

Yauvarajyabhiseka, 90.’ f 

Yavanas, 80, 189, 207, 218, 
237; meaning or, ini 
Manu, 491. 

Yayati, 330. 

Yintu, 346. 

Yuan Chwang, 846, 347, 
348, 350, 351, 353, 354, 

355, 356, 357, 358, 359, 

360, 361, 365, 366, 367, 

368, 369, 371, 372, 373, 

374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 

380, 383, 385, 479; on a 

prison built by Afoka, 212; 
on ASoka’s justice, 211-12; 
on Harsa’s death, 344 n.; 
on kingdoms in India, 
345; on ordeals, 326 n. 


Yudhisthira, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 
95 97 98, 100, 102, 339. 

Yudhisthira, (of Kashmir), 
426.** 

Ytle-chi, 229. 

Yuktaka, 415. 

Yuktikalpataru, and politic¬ 
al matter in, 457. 

Yfipa, 293. 

Yutas, 208, 212-13. 

Yuvamahar&ja, 417. 

Yuvaraja, 90, 107, 219, 291, 
311, 361, 392, 405, 431, 
467. 

Yuyutsu, 93. 


Zamindars, 437, 474. 
Zimmer, 26 n.; on Assemb¬ 
ly, 30, 30 n.; on caste in 
Vedas, 19 n. 

Zimmern, on geography of 
Greece, 4. 

Zoroastrian contact with 
Buddhism, 230. 
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